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CHAPTER I. 


THE AVALANCHE, 


YOMEWHAT less than a hundred years ago 
Ss a party of travelers might have been seen 
crossing over the Simplon Road, en route for It- 
aly. They had been detained at srieg by re- 
ports that the road was impassable; and, as it 
was the month of March, the prospect of snow 
and storms and avalanches was 
make them hesitate. 


sufficient to 
At length the road had 
been reopened, and they were informed that 
the journey might be made on sleds. 

Unwilling to wait at Brieg, and equally un- 
willing to make a detour so as to take the rail- 
road, the party decided to go on. They were 
informed that they could go on wheels as far 
as the line of snow, but that afterward their ac- 
commodations would not be so comfortable as 
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| horses were to be changed. 


BARON. 


CLUB,” ‘THE CRYPTOGRAM,” ETC. 


they might desire. The road had been cleared 
for only a few feet; the snow was deep ; 


the 
sleds were rude; 


and progress would be slow. 
These statements, however, did not shake the 
resolution of the party; and the end of it was 
that they determined to go on, and cross the 
mountain if it were possible. 

On leaving Brieg the road began to ascend 
with a very slight incline, winding around in 
an intricate sort of way, sometimes crossing 
deep gullies, at other times piercing the hill 
side in long dark tunnels; but amidst all these 
windings ever ascending, so that every ste] 
took them higher and higher above the little 
valley where Brieg lay. The party Saw alse 
that every step brought them steadily nearei 
to the line of snow; and at length they found 
the road covered with a thin white layer. Over 
this they rolled, and though the snow became 
deeper with every furlong of their progress, yet 
they encountered but little actual difficulty un 
til they approached the first station where the 
Here they came 
to a deep drift. Through this a pathway had 
been cleared, that there was no difficulty 
about going through; but the sight of this 
served to show them what might be expect 
ed further on, and to fill them all with grave 
doubts as to the practicability of a journey 
which was thus interrupted so early. 

On reaching the station these dovbts were 
confirmed. ‘They were informed that the road 


had been cleared for sleds on the preceding 


s0 


day, but that on the previous night fresh snow 
had fallen, and in such quantities that the road 
would have to be cleared afresh. The worst 
of it was, that there was every probability of 
new snow-storms, which would cover the road 
still deeper, and once more obliterate the track. 
This led to a fresh debate about the journey ; 
but they were all unwilling toturn back. Only 
a few miles separated them from Domo dOs 
sola, and they were assured that, if no fresh 
snow should fall, they would be able to start on 
t This last assurance 
once more confirmed their wavering resolution, 
and they concluded to wait at the station. 

For the remuinder of that day they waited at 
the little way-side inn, amusing themselves with 


the following morning. 
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> snow 


ran a ton 
tossed over rocks and 
ossible to take a walk 
made foi 


ots were 


unging through snow- 


were forced nain in 


; 
1 ] 


vd is possible, w 
» luggage 


under 


a all f uirly 


luce them, individually 


ion the 
ladies an 
Of these the most prominent was a slim, tall, 
elderly lady, with large, dark, soft eyes, that 
spoke f ished youth and beauty from her 
wrinkled 
Dalrymple, 
arty intl 
sneral, 
d Mentor. 
Next 
great beauty 
natured, 


heavily face. She was the Dowager 


and acted toward the rest of 
» multifarious capacity of chape 
courier, guide, philosopher, friend, 
came 


Mrs. Willoughby, a 


and fascination, a brunette, good 


widow of 


might here 


and go into no end of raptures on the 


clever, and shrewd. I 
pause, 
various qualities of this lady's character; but, 
[ think I'd better not, as they 


sufficiently ay 


on the w hole, 


vill parent before the end ot 
ry is reached 

Then there was Miss Minnie Fay, sister to 

Mrs. Willoughby, and utterly unlike her in ey 

ery 


Minnie was a 


respect. 


’ blonde, with blue 
eyes, golden hair 


cut short and clustering about 
her little head, little bit of a month, with very 
Minnie 


and very elegant in shape, in 


red, plump lips, and very white teeth. 


was very small, 
gesture, in dress, in every attitude and every 
The thing about 
her, however, was the expression of her eyes 


movement, most striking 


and her face. ‘There was about her brow the 
Het had a 
glance of unfathomable melancholy, mingled 
with childlike trust in the particular person 
upon whom her gaze was fastened. Minnie 


was considered by all her friends as a child— 


glory of perfect innocence. eves 


was treated as a child—humored, petted, coax 
ed, indulged, and talked to as a child. Min- 
nie, on her part, thought, spoke, lived, moved, 


acted asa child. She fretted, she teased, 


she pouted, she cried, she did every thing 


as i 


child does; and thus carried up to the age « 


eighteen the bloom and charm of e ght. 
The 


dy Dalrym 


i 
two sisters were nieces of tl 
le. Another 
nied them, who was a cousin of the two <ic 


t This was Miss Ethel Orne, a young 
who had flourished through 


1e Dowage 


niece also accor 


a Lond 
1 had refused any number of br 
} 


a brunette, with most wonderful 
, figure of perfect 


} 
» self 


grace, and an express 
poise that awed the but 

fashion, but offered 

ple of 


an irresistible att 
intellect, 


sense, 


intelligence, 


} 


id all that sort of thing—like you and n 


} 
OV 


I am t: 


pating somewhat, I fi 


iking up too much time and ant 
r, by these descri 
hel 


es being thus all related forms 


pul 
so let us drop } 

These ladi 
and 


family party, had made the journey 


far on the best of terms, without any othe 

than that afforded by t 

chaperon, general, courier, guide, philoso} 

friend, and Mentor—the Dowager Lady Dal 
nple, 


cort which was 


party was enlarged by the presenc 
This last 


mentioned personage was small in stature, wi 


f 


four maids and a foreign gentleman. 


i very handsome face and very brilliant eyes 
His frame, though slight, was sinewy and 
knit, and he looked like an Italian. He h 
come on alone, and had passed the night at 
the station-house. 

A track about six feet wide had been cut out 
through the snow, and over this they passed 
The snow was soft, and the horses sank d 
so that progress was slow. Nor was the jou 
ney without the excitement of apparent dan 
At times before them and behind them 
there would come a low, rumbling sound, and 


ger. 


they would see a mass of snow and ice rushing 
Some of thes 
fell on the road, and more than once they had 
to quit their sleds and wait for the drivers t 
get them over the heaps that had been forme 

across their path. 


down some neighboring slope. 


Fortunately, however, none 
of these came near them; and Minnie Fay, who 
at first had screamed at intervals of about five 
minutes, gradually gained confidence, and 
length changed her mood so completely that she 
laughed and clapped her little hands whenevei 
she saw the rush of snow and ice. Thus slow 
ly, yet in safety, they pushed onward, and at 
length reached the little village of Simplon 
Here they waited an hour to warm themselves, 
lunch, and change horses. At the end of that 
time they set out afresh, and once more the) 
were on their winding way. 

They had now the gratification of finding that 
they were descending the slope, and of knowing 
that this descent took them every minute fur 
ther from the regions of snow, and nearer to 
the sunny plains of Italy. 
gave utterance to her delight; and now, having 
lost every particle of fear, she begged to be al- 


Minnie in particular 
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o drive in the foremost sled. 


hus far, but she willir 


ie, and thus the 


is and their occupat 

red in the foll 

irst, Minnie Fay alone w 
Mrs. Willoug 
Dowager al 


wing or 


» three othe 
h, the luggage. 
After led 


1 of these 


these five 


‘with the for 


sleds ] 


boils and 
t forces its petuous W 


isses of rock and t1 boulders, 
e gathering into stl ols, at othe 


had 


mountain, and 


times 


itara road bee 
-ared 


buried road ; 


ie slope they could look up at the stu 
them, and d 
ss beneath them, whose 
marked at the 


of the 


wn at the 


‘ights above 
white snow-covel 


bottom by the blacl 
The 
f snow ran down as far as the eye ¢ ould reach 
filling all 

re and there a projecting rock or a dark 
lump of trees to break its surface. 

The road was far beneath them. 
had informed them that it 
it the top « f the 


yas over thirty. 


g was 


roaring torrent, 


smooth slop 


t a steep angle, up crevices, with 


The drivers 
was forty feet deep 
pass, and that its de} th here 

Long poles wl 


erted in the snow projected above its surface 


ich were in 


ind served to mark where the road ran. 

Here, then, thev drove along, feeling wearied 
vith the length of the way, impatient at the 
slowness of their progress, and eager to reach 
tl But little was said. All 
had talked till all were tired out. Even Min 
nie Fay, who at first had evinced great enth 


1eir journey’s end. 


iasm on finding herself leading the way, and 
had kept turning back constantly to address 
remarks to her friends, had at length subsided, 
ind had rolled herself up more closely in her 
furs, and heaped the straw higher about her 
little feet. 

Suddenly before them, and above them, and 
behind them, and all around them, there arose 
a deep, low, dull, rushing sound, which seemed 
is if all the snow on the slope was moving. 
heir ears had by this time become sufficiently 
vell acquainted with the peculiar sound of the 
rushing snow-masses to know that this was the 
nvise that heralded their progress, and to feel 
sure that this was an avalanche of no common 
size. Yes, this was an avalanche, and every 
one heard it; but no one could tell where it 


was moving, or whether it was near or far, or 


BARON. 


1. They 


along the s 


> foremost driver. 
ace Was as pale as 
ve him, and 
,hewhiy ped 


unged 


vuundered and 


now } 
snow ant 


ass Of 


irresistibly, tremendously, 


All 
» silence of utter 

i struck, A 

d, but Minnie’s sled 

the falling The 
shed into the very midst 


A 


uld withstand. 


mass. 


CHAPTER II. 


PERILOUS DESCENT, 


THe shriek inie and the dr ver’s crv 
of despair were both stopped abruptly by the 


rush of 


tne 
The 
idly 
was hurrying on to 
l-fated Minnie. 


Che descent was a slope of smooth snow, which 


sii , and \ “ nothered in 
burie 


grazing 


heap 


inder whicl were whole 


party stood paralyzed, 


the 


down 


ward where avalanche 


the abvss, bearing with it the il 


went down at an angi 


of forty-five de 


At 


grees for 


at least a thousand feet 


precipi 


eves watched the fallir 


hat point there 
As 

ling mass they saw it ap- 
proach this place, and then 


seemed to be a their aching 
as it came near the 


whole avalanche seemed to divide as though it 


had been severed by some projecting rock. It 


divided thus, and went to ruin: while in the 


midst of the ruin they saw the sled. looking like 
break 


, it was dashed 


ess boat in the midst of foaming 

So, like such a helpless boat 
forward, and shot out of sight over the preci- 
pice. 

Whither had it gone? 
it fallen? What lay 
which it had been thrown? Was it the fierce 

rrent that rolled there black 
rocks and sharp crags lying at the foot of the 
the 


mind, and deep- 


Into what abyss had 


beneath that point over 


there, or were 


awful precipice? Such 


which flashed through every 


were questions 
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ened the universal horror into universal de- 
spair. 

In the midst of this general dismay Ethel 
was the first to speak and to act. She started 
to her feet, and looking back, called in a loud 

**Go down after her! 
to the man who saves her! 

At this the dr 


A thousand pounds 
Quick! 

None of 
them could understand English, and so had not 
otter ; 
gestures wanted. 

did not act. 
down, and pointed up, and sl! 


ivers came forward. 


comprehended hex but they saw by her 
what she They, however, 
They pointed 


their 


seem inclined to 


ook heads, 


and jabbered some strange unintelligible patois. 
**Cowards!” cried Ethel, ‘*to leave a young 
girl to die I will go down myself.” 


And then, just as 
the 


»pped from 
look ng 
ho l g a place. 
Mrs W illo ighiby 

k, and 


gesticulations. 


moment, 


sled, and pause¢ or a 


down the slope as thongh selectin 
Lady Dalrymple and scream 
the drivers 


Lo all 
, and would 


sur 
rounded 
this she n whatever 
> down in 


laid ¢ 


said, with a 


cert another 


moment 


had not a hand been n her arm, and a 


voice close by he strong foreign 
accent, 
‘* Mees !” 
She turne 
It was the 


behing 


tleman who had been 
He had come up 

He né 

before het ith |} at 1 and and 


oth 


driving 
and had w stood 


the 


‘Ket 


I sall go down eef you ‘low me 


es,” he said, with a bow. 
is too periloss 
to mak ze : 


** Oh, monsieur,” 


iuttemp. 
‘save her if 
you can.” 

* Do not fear 
Nevare mine.” 


I sall go down. 


The stranger now turned to the drivers and 
They all 
He was giving them explicit 
directions in a way that showed a perfect com- 
mand of the situation. 


spoke to them in their own language. 


obeve d at once. 


It now appeared that 
each sled had a coil of rope. which was evident- 
ly supplied from an apprehension of some such 


Hastily 


took one 


accident as this. yet dextrously the 
ntleman and 


blanket 


foreign pe of these coils, 
then around 
passed the rope around this, so that it would 


binding a his waist, he 
press against the blanket without cutting him. 
Having secured this tightly, he gave some fur- 
ther directions to the drivers, and then prepared 
to go down. 

Hitherto the drivers had acted in sullen sub- 
mission, rather than with ready acquiescence. 
They were evidently afraid of another ava- 
lanche; and the frequent glances which they 
threw at the slope above them plainly showed 
that they expected this snow to follow the ex- 
ample of the other. In spite of themselves an 
expression of this fear escaped them, and came 
to the of the He 


ears foreign gentleman. 
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turned at once on the brink of the descent, and 
burst into a torrent of invective against them 
The ladies could not understand him, but they 
could perceive that he was uttering threats 
and that the men quailed before him. He di 
not waste any time, however. After reducing 
the men to a state of sulky submission, hy 
turned once more and began the descent. 

As he went down the rope was held by thy 
men, who allowed it to pass through their hand 
The task befo 
the adventurer was one of no common difficulty 


so as to steady his descent. 


rhe snow was soft, and at every step he san] 
in at least to his knees. Frequently he cam 
to treat herous places, W here he sank down abov 
his waist, and was only able to scramble o 
with difficulty. 


But the rope sustained him 
and as his progress was downward, he succeed 


<d in moving with some rapidity toward | 


destination. The ladies on the height aboy 
sat in perfect silence, watching the progress 
the man who was thus descending with his | 
in his hand to seek and to save their lost ¢ 
the intensity of their anxiet 
forgot utterly about any danger to themselves 


panion, and in 
though from time to time there arose the well 
known sound of sliding masses, not so far awa 

but that under other circumstances of less any 

iety it might have filled them with alarm. Bu 
now there was no alarm for themselves, 

And now the stranger was far down, and th 
coil of rope was well-nigh exhausted. But this 
had been prepared for, and the drivers fasten 
this rope to another coil, and after a time be 
gan to let out that one also. 

Farther and farther down the descent went 
on. ‘Chey saw the stranger pursuing his way 
still with unfaltering resolution; and they sent 
after him all their hearts and all their prayers 
At last he plunged down almost out of sight, 
but the next moment he emerged, and then, aft 
er a few leaps, they saw that he had gained thi 
place where lay the ruins of the shattered ava 
lanche. Over this he walked, sometimes sink 
ing, at other times running and leaping, until 
at length he came to the precipice over which 
the sled had been flung. 

And now the suspense of the ladies became 
terrible. This was the critical moment. Al 
ready his eyes could look down upon the mys 
that lay beneath that precipice. And 
what lay revealed there? Did his eyes en 
counter a spectacle of horror? Did they gaz 
down into the inaccessible depths of some hid 


tery 


eous abyss? Did they see those jagged rocks. 
those sharp crags, those giant boulders, those 
roaring billows, which, in their imaginations, 
had drawn down their lost companion to de 
struction ? 
ble. ‘Their breath failed them, and their hearts 
for a time almost ceased to beat as they sat 


Such conjectures were too terri 


there, overcome by such dread thoughts as 
these. 

Suddenly a ery of delight escaped Ethel. 
She was kneeling down beside Lady Dalrym- 
ple aud Mrs. Willoughby, with her eyes staring 
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The 
Then he disa 
The rope 
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rope 
What 
linging to the Slt | 
It looked rather as the 
place he 
id no furtl er need of des 


h the 


was the 
le Impossi 


} ] 
lad 


} 
reachec 


where was move, 


And it see 
m not | 


to 


thoug 


precipice 
or so fearful as they had supposed 


In a short time their eyes were 


the appearance of the stranger above the preci 
pice He 
some gestures, and detat 


The 


had been preconcerted. 


waved his hat agair 


hed the 


drivers understood him as if 


Two of 


person 


m instant 
ly unharnessed the horse from one of the sleds, 
while the others pulled up the rope which the 


Then the latter d 
peared once more behind the preci} 
} 


aeep 
t 


stranger had cast off. isap 
The 
inclin 
They 
saw the drivers fasten the rope to the sled, and 
let it down the slope. It light, and t 

It did not sink much, | 
slid down quite rapidly. Once o1 
stuck, but by jerking it back it 
At last it reached the 
precipice at a point not more than a hundred 
feet the had last ap 


pearec 


ice, 


ladies watched now in suspense ; 


ing to hope, yet dreading the worst. 


was he 
t 
yut 
if 


letached, 


runners were wide. 
twice 
was ¢ 
and went on as before. 
from where 
} 


And now as they sat there, reduc 


stranger 


ed once 
more to the uttermost extremity of suspense, 
they saw a sight which sent a thrill of rapture 
through their aching hearts. They saw the 
stranger come slowly above the precipice, and 
then stop, and stoop, and look back. ‘Then 
they saw—oh, Heavens! who was that? Was 
not that red hood—and that who 
thus slowly emerged from behind the edge of 


her figure 
the precipice which had so long concealed her 
—that figure! Was it possible ? Not dead 


not mangled, but living, moving, and, yes— 


BARON 


ed to make them do som 
) } 


the sled 


whi 


aown, 
went down 
stranger, 
to the te Pp; 
friends, 


But 


now 


had been s0 wonderfully mal i 
did she find 


than she fell down unconsciou 


utterly ; and no soone 
They drew |] to a sled, 
her on the sti 


tried 


ving 
to restore er, and ¢ 
sciousness, t ra le ng 
were of no avail. 
She lay thei 
as beautiful 
Her hair, frosted 


golden curls over her 


as a dream— 


fall 


] 
iy 


thing. 


] 
I 


stranger. 


nore at the 


ink exhaust- 


ende 


> 
By 


ivor- 


her ges- 


o get two of the men to pull 


urtl 
rhe 


purse, 


t the fe 


1er 


, they consented, 


> Sled, and 


and 


time 


and 


with snow dust, « 


white brow; 


l num 
; and went 
pe. He 


reached the 


had been drawn 


arms of her 


sense 


which 
d 


nerse 


gaye way 


lf safe 


tenderly laid 
i gently they 


back to con 
tl efforts 


thelr 


a picture of perfect loveliness, 


like some child-angel. 


lustered in 


her lit 


tle hands were folded meekly over her breast ; 


her sweet lips were parted, and 


pearly teeth; the gentl 
forth their 


appeal ; and 


with piteous 


her hearing 


was 


e eves no longer 


express 


disclosed the 
looked 
mute 

the 


nm of 


deaf to 


words of love and pity that were lavished upon 


her. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


THE AND HER WOES, 


Mrs 


CHILD-ANGEI 
WILLOUGHBY was in her room at the 
Milan, whe l,and Min 


room, 


nt 


sk yout 


and I wish 


ps, you know.” 
ved 


Mrs. 


serious 


any 
injury, have Willoughby, 
with some alarm, 

‘Oh! I don't but 
I mean;” ¢ here Minnie 
her re ,and allowed her little feet 


to touch the carpet, while 


that ; 
what 
lining positi 
she fastened her great, 

fond, pleading, piteous eyes upon her sister. 
*“Tt’s the Count, you know,” 
The Count!” repeated Mrs. Willoughby, 
somewhat dryly ‘** Well ?” ; 
‘* Well 


Low stupid you are! 


said she. 


on't you know what I mean? Oh, 
‘*T really can not imagine.” 
‘* Well — he — he — he 
know.” 
** Proposed !” 


dismay, 


pro— proposed, you 
cried thesother, in a voice of 
“Now, Kitty, if you speak in that horrid 


I'm 


Want you to 


another word. worried 
already, and I don’t 
And I won’t have it.” 


‘*Minnie darling, I wish you would tell me 


way I won't sav 


0 much 
scold me. 


something. I'm not scolding. I merely wish 


to know what you mean. Do you really mean 


that the Count has proposed to you?” 


** Of course that’s what I mean.” 

he could have 
It’s more than a week sine. 
he saved vou, and we all felt deeply grat 


“What puzzles me is, how 


got the chance. 
to him, But saving a girl’s life doesn’t ; 


man any claim over her; and we don't 
all have t 


feelings, 


having any 


gether like him; and so we 


way, without hurting his 


him from 
tl with you, 

“Oh, I know, I know,” 
‘He told me all that. 
but he doesn’t care, he 
consent. He will forgive you, he 


Minnie’s v« 


catching her sister's eye 


said Minnie, bris} 
He understands 
I only 


that; says, if 
says.” 
ubility was suddenly check¢ 
fixed on her in 
amazement. 
‘Now you're beginning to be horrid,” 
d. ‘** Don’t, don't 
“Will you have the 
Mrs. Willoughby, 


world the Count contrived 


kindness to tell rr 
very quietly, ‘‘how 
to tell you all 
** Why—why—several times.” 
‘Several times!” 
‘ \ ‘ ba 
‘Tell me where ?” 
we Why, once at the amphitheatre. You wer 
walking ahead, and I sat down to rest, and | 
came and joined me. He left before you came 
back. 
*“ He must have been following us, 
Yes. And 
and yesterday in 
g at the Cathedral.” 
‘athedral !” 
‘itty. You know we all went, and 
Lady Dalrymple would not go up. So Et! 
and I up. And when we the 
top I walked about, and Ethel sat down to ad- 
mire the And, you know, I found my 
self off at a little distance, when suddenly I saw 
Count Girasole, And then, you know, he—he 
pro} 
Mrs. Willoughby sat silent for some time. 
** And what did you say to him?” she asked 


another time in 


went got up t 


view. 


osed.” 


at length. 

‘Why, what else could I say ?° 

‘What else than what?” 

‘I don’t see why you should act so like a 
grand inquisitor, Kitty. You really make mé¢ 
feel quite said Minnie, who put het 
little rosy-tipped fingers to one of her eyes, and 


nervy ous,” 


attempted a sob, which turned out a failure. 

* Oh, I only asked you what you told him, 
you know.” 

‘** Well,” said Minnie, gravely, ‘‘I told him, 
you know, that I was awfully grateful to him 
and that I'd give any thing if I could to ex 
press my gratitude. And then, you know—oh, 
he speaks such darling broken English—h« 
called me his ‘mees,’ and tried to make a pret- 
ty speech, which was so mixed with Italian that 
I didn’t understand one single word. By-the 
way, Kitty, isn’t it odd how every body here 
speaks Italian, even the children?” 
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know, 


You must ackn 


on, you 


Minnie sighed. 


‘*So what could I say ? 


Minnie paused, 

Mrs. Willough 

7 Kitty, I wis 
dreadful 


i 


} 


you 


You really mak 


expression, 


| quite frighter 


e other, in a s¢ 
this man? 


whv no, 


ow, [really felt quite en 
im I knew there woul 

And I wish you would take me b 
ate Italy. 
Minnie paused again. 

‘Well, Minnie dear, we certainly must e« 
ive some plan to shake him off without 


re a hundred objections. 


Do, Kitty darling. 


tr hurt 


t Thar 
Hel 


{ 
[ 


»f. > 


ng his feelings. can't be thought « 
If the worst comes 
o the worst we can go back, to En 
land.” 

‘*T know; en,” said Minnie, * t 


he very thing that I can’ 


as you Say, 


} h 
n ! 


} 


but t at’ 


t 
t 


ao 
“Can't do what ?” 
‘*Go back to England.” 
Jack to England! W 
know what you mean.” 
“Well, you see, Kitty, that’s the very thing I 
This d 


- hy not? I don't 


Vv 


readful man 


ame to see you about. 
} 


he Count, vou know—has some wonderful way 
and he keeps all the 


ime appearing and disappearing in the very 


of finding out where I go; 


strangest manner; and when I saw him on the 
oof of the Cathedral it really le feel 
juite giddy. He is so determined t me 
hat I’m afraid to look round. He takes the 
ommonest civility encouragement. And 
-there it I really can’t go 
back to England,” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Why there’s—a—a dreadful person there,” 
said Minnie, with an awful look in her « yes. 


mat me 


oO win 


as 


then, you know 


1s 


ICAN BARON. 


Mrs. Willo 
Minni 


no suc 


e, you cel 


] 


hi 


it hs 


You were 


v, Kitty darling, l 


ppened 


in Scot 


old Lady Shrewsbury, 


and where's the use of 


1k after vou when they're 


umble 


and was 


t 
1S¢ 


itated, 


man cal a 
said Minnie, 
on who st 


the 


rlag 


witha 


/ppe 


next 


d the 
me day. 


His name 


Ss} 


Lady awl 
| 


was 


roose, 


' 
ft 


V civil 
iT 


Is Cay 


tains 


tain K e no cap- 


go out mding with 


me 


used 


him, ¢ Shrewsbury utterly 


ne 


ed me 


last, 


know, Kitty darling, 


proposed 
know, when they 
It's awful!” 


} 


you know, ot rse 

what they 

your life 
Minnie 


meditating 


save 


and sat apparently 


on t enormo baseness 


who saved ladys 


] 


man te 
spoken 


tw 


‘*What did 
question. 

** Why, what cou 
‘What!’ 
ont : 


Now, Kitty, 


when I want all yo 


lid you tell him?” was her sister’s 


ld I tell him ?” 
cried Mrs. Willoughby ‘you 
} 


a 
wi I think it’s very unkind in you, 


ir sympathy, to be so horri« 
, 
lea 


‘** Well, tell it your own way, Minnie dearest.” 


Minnie sat for a time regarding vacancy with 
£ 

In 

} 


a soft, sad, and 
blue eves; with her head also a little on one 


iteous expression in her large 
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t 
Y) 


Pe M),) 4 
| ie rer ss LE 
i) 

* GH D 


li t 
1elicate 


hands gently clasped in 


front 


‘You see, Kitty darling, he 


took me out 
to the place where I 
Well, you 
He was so 


riding, and—he took me 
had met him, and then he proposed. 
know, I didn't know what 
le iring. And then, you know, 


life, 


to say. 
earnest, and so 
Kitty dearest, he ha and so—”’ 

**And so? 

‘Well, I told lidn’t 
shockingly confused, and the 
a ene. He 
ico, th 
wish he had; bu 
and I cried; 
him not to; 


i my 


know, and was 
‘n we got up quite 
would go to Mex- 
and I really 


swore that he 
ugh why I can’t imagine ; 
t I was frightened at the time, 
and then he got worse, and I told 
whereupon he went into raptures, 
and began to call me no end of names—spooney 
names, you k and I 

I must have promised him all 
and when I got home I 


no 


W oh, I did so want him 
to ste pi- I think 
that he wanted; was 
frightened out of my poor little wits, and cried 
all night.” 

‘Poor dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Wil 
“What : 


tender sympathy. 


wasn’t a wretch at all; he was aw- 
} 


y handsome, only, you know, he—was—so 

awfully persevering, and kept so at my heels ; 
but I hurried home from Brighton, and thought 
[ had got rid of him.” 

* And hadn't you ?” 

“Oh dear, said Minnie, mournfully. 


“On the my 


no, 


day after arrival there came a 


letter; and, you know, I had to answer it: and 


then another; and so it went on—” 


ANOTHER 


MAN !” 


“Oh, 
fore ?” 

‘*How could [ when you 
horrid Scotland ? I always hated Scotland.” 

* You might have told papa.” 

‘IT couldn’t. I think papa’s cruel too. 
doesn’t care for me at all. Why didn’t he fir 
out our correspondence and intercept it, t 
If I were hi 


papa I'd not let Aim be so worried.” 


Minnie! why didn’t you tell me b 


were off in 


way papas always do in novels ? 


‘And did he never call on you ?” 
‘Yes; 


a dreadful time with him. 


he got leave of absence once, and I 
He was in 


He was ordered of 


had 
cde sperate state of mind. 
to Gibraltar. 
and, oh dear, Kitty dear, did you ever try t 


But I managed to comfort him 


comfort a man, and the man a total stranger? 

At this innocent question Mrs. Willoughby’s 
gravity gave way a little. 

Minnie frowned, and then sighed. 

** Well, you needn't be so unkind,” said she 
and then her little hand tried to wipe away 
tear, but failed. 

‘Did he go to Gibraltar ?” asked Mrs, 
loughby at length. 

** Yes, he did,” said Minnie, with a little as- 
perity, 

‘* Did he write ?” 

‘* Of course he wrote,” in the same tone. 

** Well, how did it end ?” 

‘End! It didn’t end at all. And it neve 
will end. It'll go on getting worse and wors 


Wil 


every day. You see he wrote, and said a lot ot 
rubbish about his getting leave of absence and 


coming to see me, And then I determined to 
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run away; and you know I be 


‘! t uu tO take 


I've told 


“Why, he was an An an gentleman, re- 
turning home mm a tour in Em : He 


saved me, a 1 | e | . really d 


10On tT 


“Well, ny poor child,” said Mrs. 
ighby, aft i ‘ from remember n te? 
ount Gira- rible rush 
Don’t give me, and I t 
And I found 
ome after through the way 
moment he really don’t know any 
vill Come Ty gaffer papas story. 
he other one will come, Mrs. Willoughby looked at Minnie in s 
) but said nothing. 
; * And then, 
1 “Ww. excitement. ** WI and papa thot 
Wh: you say, inie and was civil; a o he u alk te 


t ‘ > me 
American ? hat American ?” and at last, at M 


ntreal, he used to call on me. 
Minnie threw a look of reproach at her sister, ‘¢ Where ?” 
and her eyes fell. ** At your house, dearest.” 
‘You can’t possibly mean that there are any ‘¢ Why, how was that ?’ 
? **You could not leave your room, darling, s 
more,” said Minnie, in a I used to go d 
ling a glance at her sister, **Oh, Mi 
ightened. *“ And he prope 
**OQne more! re} ited her sister, breathless. *“* Where? 
‘“Well, I didn’t come here to be scolded,’ ‘Yes; in your parlor, de 
said Minnie, rising, ‘and I'll go. 3ut I hoped “] suppose it’s n 


d I think you're very | what you said. 


“ ppose not,” said Minnie, in a sweet 


as so grand and so strong, am 


ot necessary for me to ask 


“No, no, 


g, and putting her arm round her ter, and he never made any allusions to the wreck; an 

lrawing her back. **1 had no idea of scolding. | it was—th« 1e—very first time that any body 

I never scolded any one in my life, and wouldn't ever—proposed ; o, you know, I didn’t 
| 


speak a cross word to you for the world, Sit know how se it, and I didn’t want to hurt 
down now, Minnie darling, and tell me all. his feelings, 1 
What about the American? [won't expr 


more astonishment, no matter what I may feel 


had 

ess any saved eve) 
_S fe setery tom 

* But you mustn't feed any astonishm ; * And 

insisted Minnie. Min: 

“ Well, darling, I won’t,” 


Minnie gave a sigh. 


( to write 


ularly everv mot f ime to see me onee, 


and | rightened leath almost. Hei 
““Tt was last year, know, 1 » S| ¥, going to marry n i ar. He used an aw 
Papa and I were goir nut to Montreal, to ful expression, dearest. 

bring you home. You remember ?” 


Mrs. Willoughby no 


struggling man. Isn't that ho ? What is it, 
Kitty? Isn't it something very, very dreadful? 
pression came over her face ‘“* He writes sti 
“And, you remember, th t > “Oh dear, ve 
wrecked.” Mrs. Willo 
“Te.” “Oh, Mint 
** But I never told you how my life was saved.” trouble 
‘Why, yes, you did Didn't papa tell all with me al t 
about the heroic sailor who swam ashore wit * Well, what ma 


ul 


you? how he was frantic about you, h: said Minnie 


been swept away by awave from you? and hov **Hush,” 
he fainted away with joy when you were brought mind. I’ve m: 
to him? Howcan you suppose I would forget and that is, I will never le: you alone with a 
that? And then how papa tried to find gentleman, unless 
noble sailor to reward him.” ‘*Well, I'm sure lon’t want the horrid 


“Oh yes,” said Minnie, in a despondent creatures,”’ said innic a AY needn't 


people 
Vays and ive y life wherever I 


to 


tone. ‘‘That’s all very true; but he wasn’t a_ be so unkind. 
noble sailor at all.” will con 1\ 


me a 


‘* What!” r I 


YU. 
*© You see, he wasn’t going to have a scene have my life 1 ar think it’s 
with papa, and so he Kept out of his way. Oh | dreadful to have ver the 
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Ki 
Ra 
ie Xi 

i 


N, AND RAN HIS HAND THROUGH HIS BUSHY 


world. I’m afraid top in Italy, and I'm 
afraid to go back to England. ‘Then I’m al- 
ways afraid of that dreadful American, I sup- 
pose it’s no use for me to go to the Holy Land, 
or Egypt, or Australia; for then my life would 
Arab, or a New Zealander. 
wouldn't it be dreadful to have 
Oh, 


be saved by an 
And oh, 
some 4 proposing to me, or a Hindu! 
what am I ; 

‘«Trust tome, darling. Ill get rid of Gira 
sole. We will go to Naples. 
at Rome; I | vy that. We 
from him, without giving him any 
pain, and he'll As for 
the others, I'll stop this correspondence first, 
and then deal with them as they come.” 

‘You'll never do it, Minnie ; 
‘“T know you won’t. You don't know them.” 


Kitty, 


He has to stop 


will thus pass 
quietly away 


soon forget all about it. 


never,” cried 


> 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 
Lorp Harry Hawsory had been wandering 


for three months on the Continent, and had 


finally found himself 
in Naples. It w as al 
ways a favorit place 
of his, and he had es 
tablished himself 
comfortable quart 
on the Stra 


from the windows of 
which there was 

magnificent view of 
the whole bay. with 
Vesuvius, “Cap ; 
and all the re 
round about 
old frie1 
unexpecter 

turned up in the px r 
son of Scone Dacres, 
Their friendship had 
been formed some 


Bain, 
gions 
Here 


had 


an 


i 


ive or six years be 
ore in South Ame 
‘a, Where they | 
made a_ hazardous 
journey in company 
across the continent, 
and had thus 
quired a familiarity 


with | 


one anotner 
which years of o1 


dinary associatior 
would have failed t 
Scone Dacres 
was several years old- 
r than Lord Haw 
bury. 


give. 


One evening Lord 
Hawbury had 
finished his 
and dawdling 
about in a_ listless 
way, when Dacres entered, quite unceremoni- 
ously, and flung himself into a chair by one of 
the windows, 


just 
dinner, 


HAIR.” was 


‘*¢ Any Bass, Hawbury ?” was his only greet- 
ing, as he bent his head down, and ran his hand 
through his bushy hair. 

**Lachryma Christi?” asked Hawbury, in an 
interrogative tone. 

‘*No, thanks. That wine is a humbug. 
beastly thirsty, and as dry as a cinder.” 

Hawhury ordered the Bass, and Dacres soon 
was refreshing himself with copious draughts. 

The two friends presented a singular con- 
trast. Lord Hawbury was tall and slim, with 
straight, flaxen hair and flaxen whiskers, whose 
long, pendent points hung down to his shoul- 
ders. His thin face, somewhat pale, had an 
air of high refinement; and an ineradicable 
habit of lounging, together with a drawling in 
tonation, gave him the appearance of being the 
laziest mortal alive. Dacres, on the other hand, 
was the very opposite of all this. He was as tall 
as Lord Hawbury, but was broad-shouldered and 
massive. He had a big head, a big mustache, 
and a thick beard. His hair was dark, and 


I'm 
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covered his head in dense, 
oice was loud, his manner al 
ys sat bolt upright. 
“ Any thing up, 


ifter 


Scone 

a pause, d wing 

guidly gazing at hi 

— Well, no, nothing 
Vesuvius.” 

I 1 Hawbury gave a long wl 
And how did find the 


you 


‘re, Hawbury, 


r about mer 


e hame of suipbur., 


ion it, I 


ment 
a brimstone : 
, man, you're as lighted match, 


t h 


strong as a 


ave you been d ing with yourself? 


Inside, ¢ 


es made no answer for ne time. 1 


beard with his left hand, while 


just taken 


ils elbow. rere tixed 


His e} 


the exactly h 


SKY 
Baix, 
ve the horizon. 


“ Hawbury,” 


aif-way be 
and about ten degrees 
said he, solemnly, after about 
wo minutes of portentous silence. 
* Well, old man?” 
“Tye 
** An 
reathe forth the tale in this eonfid 
‘“You see,” 


rning for a ride, 


re. 


Well, don’t 


adventt 


had an 


adventure ? 


said Dacres, 
and had no more intention 
going to Vesuvius than to Jericho.” 

“I should hope What 


low like you with Vesuvius? 


not. 


business has a 
a fellowthat has 


led Cotopaxi, and all that sort of thing. Not 

Dacres put the cigar thoughtful 
struck a light, and tried to light it, but couldn't. 
Chen he bit the end off, which he had forgotten 


ismouth, 


Then he gave three long, 

Then he took 
between his first and second fing ers, and stret« n 
ed his hand out toward Hawbury. 


to do before. sclemn, 


and portentous puffs. 


he ej 
the cigat 


Hawbury, my boy,’ 
** All right.”’ 

“* You 
let in Uruguay ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Well, I had a shot to-day.” 

** A shot! Cool, 


Any of those confounded bandits about? I 


> again. 


remember the time when I got that 


I he deuce vou had. too. 


thought that was all rot.” 

**Tt wasn’t a real shot; only figurative.” 
‘* Figurative ?” 
** Ves; 


it was a—a girl.” 

By Jove!” cried Hawbury, starting up from 
sy posture which he had secured for him 
self after fifteen minutes’ shifting and chan 

“A girl! You, Dacres, spooney ? 

like you, and a girl! 


an e% 


By Jove!” 
Hawbury fell back again, and apy 
be vainly trying to grapple with the thought. 


etween his lips again, 


, but it had gone 
low, and 
his chair. 
spooney, too 
il tl ere 
face of 
in mind the fact 
nded view, has 
na to Peru, you'll 
e ¢ Pmy Statement, 
or the ad 

venture. 
**'The ad I started 


ng to Sor 


yamong a million 

overtook a car 
as going s vy along. There 
three ladies in it 


W were 


two oft the 


were turned to » and I afterwa 
that one was old bt the chape and 


ron 
the other was y But the third lady, 
bury Well, it’s enough to that I, 
have all women in all lands, have never 


She 


Say 


was on the front 


d toward me. She 


hair short and 


dim} led cheeks, 

re large and 

I saw such a 

vi entreaty, 
childlike 

words to express 

language 


English 


n, or else skip the whole 


aescription, whole 


I know the 


by heart. 


Story ream, and all 
that sort of thing, you kn 


‘* Well,” continued Dacres, 


something so 


‘there was 


the 


contounde Dew ing in 
li rl’s face tl ping on 

e, and 
» | wasn’t rude 
emonstrative 


» No 


vehind a 


It’s 


for several 


demonstration. 
carriage 
one's self on a pretty girl’s 

looks! 
‘Oh, I managed it 
You see, 


peasants, 


go on, old man.” 
without giving offense. 
there was such a beastly of pigs, 
ind all 


that sort of thing, that it was simply impossible 


cows, dirty children, lazaroni, 


to go any I was compelled 


Taster; so see 


to ride bel indeed, 


lind. Sometimes, fell a 
good distance back.” 

** And then caught 
‘feast ?’ 

“Well yes 

“But I 
your going to Vesuvius.” 

“Tt 
ed without any fixed purpose, 
insensibly after it.” 
“Oh, I see—yes. By Jove!” 


** And they drove up as far as they could.” 


again to resume the 


up 


don’t see what tl 


You see, 


and attel 


has every thing to do. 
I saw 
this carriage, I kept o1 





And I followed. You see, I had nothing 








else to do—and that little girl! Besides, it was 
the most natural thing in the world for me to 
be ¢ gup; andt fact that I was bent on 
the same errand as themselves was sufficient to 
account for my being near the carri and 
would prevent them from supposing that I was 
fol g them. So, vou see, I followed, and 
it length they stopped at the Hermitage. | 
left my horse there, and strolled forward, with 
( going Vy tar away mv only 1d¢ vas t 

ep the girl in sight I had no idea that they 
would go y further Io ascend the cone 
scemed quite out of the question. I thought 
thev would rest at the He rmitage, drink some 
Lachrvma Christi, and go back. But to my 


surprise, as I was walking about, I saw the tw« 
young ladies come out and go toward the cone. 


**T kept out of the way, as you may suppose, 


and watched them, wondering what idea they 

had. As they passed I heard the younger one 
t is. ] we ‘ 
the child-angel, you know, my girl—teasing 


the other to make the ascent of the cone, and 


the other seemed to be quite ready to agree to 


far as the mere ascent is* con 
cerned, of course you know that is not much. 
Phe guides were there with straps, and chairs, 
ind that sort of thing, all ready, so that there 
was no difficulty about that. The real diffi- 
culty was in these girls going off unattended ; 
and I could only account for it by supposing 
that the chaperon knew nothing whatever about 
their proposal. No doubt the old lady was 
ired, and the young ones went out, as she sup 
posed, for a stroll; and now, as they proposed, 
this stroll meant nothing less than an ascent of 
thecone. After all, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that a couple of active and spirited 
girls should attempt this. From the Hermitage 
it does not seem to be at all diftic ult, and they 
had no idea of the actual nature of the task. 

‘* What made it worse, however, was the state 
of the mountain at this particular time. I don’t 
know whether you have taken the trouble to 
raise your eves so high as the top of Vesuvius- 


hook his head. 


Hawbury languidly s 

** Well, supposed not; but if you had taken 
the trouble, you would have noticed an ugly 
cloud which is generally regarded here as omin- 
ous. ‘This morning, you know, there was an 
unusually large canopy of very dirty smoke over- 
head. I knew by the look of things that it was 
not a very pleasant place to go to. But of 
course they could not be supposed to know any 
thing of the kind, and their very ignorance made 
them rash. 

** Well, I walked along after them, not know- 
ing what might turn up, but determined to keep 
them in sight. Those beggars with chairs were 
not to be trusted, and the ladies had gold enough 
about them to tempt violence. What a reck- 
less old devil of a chaperon she was, to let those 


1 ' 


young girls go So I walked on, cursing all 


the time the conventionalities of civilization 


that prevented me from giving them w 
They were rushing straight on into dang 
I had to keep si 


“On reaching the foot of the cone a 





sort 


of them, and, 


distance from which I could observe all t} 


% 


to be enchanted with the 


Jove d the novelty of the sen 


th } 
tnel 
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oing on Che girls were quite merry, appx 





f thing. 






arning 


acer, al 





a lot of 


Chey employed 


mounting the chairs, they 


carried up, while I walke 


ing laughter, and longed 


] t 


ibie TO SpE ak to them. 


ittle girl that I had first seen- 





amazement, t¢ 


other. By her face you would suppose her t 


I lively chatter and their loud peals ot 


lu by myselt 


at 
9 SP] 
ae up the co 


ion, and I he 





more than ever t 


‘1, von know —seemed, to 1 


be more adventurous than t 


be as timid as a dove, and yet on this occ 


} 


he was the one who pro} osed the ascent, urg 


on her companion, and answered all her ol 


tions. Ofcourse she could not have really be: 


so plu ky as she seemed. 


lieve the other one had more real pl 


two, but it was the child-angel’s ig 


made her so bold. She 


For my part, I | 





rmrance that 





went up the cone as 


she would have gone up stairs, and looked at 


the smoke as she would have looked at a roll 


ing cloud. 


“ At length the bearers stopped, and sig 


a Tol 


fied to the girls that they could not go any fur 


ther. The girls could not speak Italian, o1 


other language apparently than English, an 


therefore could not very well make out what t 


bearers were trying to say, but by their gesture 


they might have known that they were warn 


ig them against going any further. One might 


il 
have supposed that no warning would have beer 


needed, and that one look upward would have 


been en ugh, 


The top of the cone rose for 


upward of a hundred feet above them, its soil 


composed of lava blocks and ashes intermingled 


with sulphur. 


In this soil there were a millior 


cracks and crevices, from which sulphurous 


smoke was issuing; and the smoke, which was 


but faint and thin near where they stood, grew 


] 


denser farther up, till it intermingled with the 


larger volumes that rolled up from the crater. 
‘** Now, as I stood there, J suddenly heard a 
wild proposal from the child-angel. 
‘¢*QOh, Ethel,’ she said, ‘I’ve a great mind 


to £o up— 


e 


Here Hawbury interrupted his friend : 

** What's that? Was that her friend’s name?” 
he asked, with some animation. ‘* Ethel ?— 
odd, too. Ethel? H’m. 


was she? 


“Yes.” 


“Odd, too; 
what rot! Just 
thousand Ethels!”’ 

‘* What's that you're saying about Ethel?” 
asked Dacres. 

‘*Qh, nothing, old man. Excuse my inter- 
How did it end ?” 


rupting you. 








Go ahead. 


Ethel? Brunette, 


infernally odd. But, pooh! 
as though there werent 2 
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“ Well, the child-an 
| said, ‘ Ethel, I've a 
mind to go up.’ 
‘This proposal Ethel 
1 in and 
nsternation. 
‘You 
shall 


horror 
must not 


not!’ she 


crater. It 

awfully funny. 
come; do, do 
Ethel darling.’ 

‘Oh, Minnie, 

yn’t,’ cried the other, 

great And 

learned that the 


come, 


alarm. 


ld-angel’s name was 
Minnie. ‘ Minnie,’ she 
l, clinging to the 
ld-angel, ‘you must 
go. I would not 
lave come up if I had 
ight you would be 

l reasonable. ’ 
‘6 ¢ Ethel,’ 
er, “you are 
to be 
ld. How ridiculous 


Is In vou to set your 


the 
really 


said 


etting quite a 


elf up in this place as 
How can I 
help going up? and only 
one peep. And I never 


saw a crater in my life, 


qauenna, 


nd I’m dying to know 
what it looks like. I 
know it’s awfully funny ; 


*1 SAW HER 


and it’s horrid in you 
And I really must 
Do, do, dear-——dearest 


to be so unkind about it. 
go. Won't 


darling, 


you come? 
do—do !’ 

‘Ethel was firm, however, and tried to dis- 
suade the other, but to no purpose, for at length, 


do— 


with a laugh, the child-angel burst away, and 
skipped lightly up the slope toward the crater. 

‘ Just one peep,’ said. ‘Come, Ethel, 
I must, I really must, you know.’ 


she 


“*She turned for an instant as she said this, 
and I saw the glory of her child-face as it was 
irradiated by a smile of exquisite sweetness. 
The play of feature, the light of her eyes, and 
the expression of innocence and ignorance un 
conscious of danger, filled me with profound 
sadness. And there was I, standing alone, see 
ing that sweet child flinging herself to ruin, 
and yet unable to prevent her, simply because 
I was bound hand and foot by the infernal re 
strictions of a miserable and a senseless con 
ventionality. Dash it, I say!” 

As Dacres growled out this Hawbury 
ted his eyebrows, and stroked his long, pend 
ent whiskers lazily with his left hand, while 


eleva- 


TURN AND 2 HAND IN TRIUMPH.’ 


with his right he drummed 
him. 

* Well, 
ran up for some distance 
Ethel called after her 


began to follow her up. 


on the table near 


resumed Dacres, ‘“‘ the child-angel 
, leaving Ethel behind 
for some time, and then 

Meanwhile the gi 
art, 


rides, 
who had thus far 
sight of the child-angel’s figure, and, with a 
loud ‘ ran after her. They 
seemed to me, however, to be a lazy lot, for 


stood aj suddenly caught 


warning cry, they 


lace where 


they scarce got up as far as the } 


Ethel 


was. Now, you know, all this time I 
But at 


pretend ng 


was doomed to inaction. this juncture 
I strolled carelessly 


see any thing in particular ; 


along, not te 
and so, taking up 
the dénouement., 
That 
gel! I would have laid down my 
but I had to stand idle, and s« 

fling her life away. And 
happened to have the 
tre 


an easy attitude, I waited for 
child-an 
» for her, 
her to 
ill because I had not 
mere formality of an in- 


It was a terrible position too. 


rush 


»duction. 
‘Well, you know, I stood there waiting for 
the dénonement. Now it happened that, as 
the child-angel a brisk breeze had 


went up, 
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* sme ke, sO that 

sme distance without any 

r reach the 

hand in tri 

1 forward quickly 

he crater, She 

And then the wind 

iy, or both, for there came 

, black, « ruel, suf: 

crest and the child 
natched trom my gut, 

roused by a shriek from Ethel. I 

uggle in a 


d But before 


pe, and stl 
lown came the 

and sulphurous ; 
stagger back, 
ith, and gasping 
stood there; in 


Oh, my 


and all 
it she had broken the ic 

I waived all 

oduction 

it, and told 


ial, von know, 

l ad accosted 
mony, and consi 
I took off my hi 


cere 
suffi 
her to calm 


na 


lered the int 


** But she only wrung her hands, and im- 
plored me to save her friend. 

1 now, my boy, lucky was it for me that 

e at Cotopaxi and Popocatepetl 

My 

I took 

my felt hat and put it over my mouth, and then, 

tied it 

over my cheeks and throat. Thus | 


plentiful supply of air, and the felt 
1 of ventilator to preve he 


nso thorough and so peculiar. 
re came into play at this time. 
around my neck so that the felt rim came 
secured a 
acted as a 
king 
lun 


-ourse 


access tO my 
e sulphurous vapor. Of 
ld not be good 


ontrivance woul 
for more than five minutes; but then, you know, 


tl 


gs of too much of t 
such a <¢ 
five minutes. were all that I wanted. 

“So up I rushed, and, as the slope was only 
about a hundred feet, [ soon reached the top. 
Here I could see nothing The tre 


mendous smoke-clouds rolled all about on ev 


whatever. 


erv side, enveloping me in their dense folds, and 


heard the 


who were howling 


every thing from view. I 


shutting 
of the 
where I left them below, and were crving to me 


ery of guides, 


asses 


to come back—the infernal idiots! The smoke 


was impenetrable; so I got down on my hands 
and knees and groped about. I 
track, be far 


could not spend more than five minutes the 


was on her 


and knew she could not away. ] 
re, 
for my felt hat would not assist me any longer. 
About two minutes had already passed. An- 
other minute was taken up in creeping about on 

A half minute more fol- 
lowed. desp: The child-angel I 
saw must have run in much further than I had 
supposed, and perhaps I could not find her at 


A sickening 


my hands and knees. 


| I was in d ir. 


all. 
grown dizzy, or had slid down over the loose 


fear came to me that she had 


sand into the terrific abyss of the crater itself. 


So another half minute passed; and now or 
one minute was left.” 
‘*T don’t see how you managed to be so con- 
foundedly accurate 
it? 1 
hand, and feel about with the other, I sy) 


in your reckoning. [] 


was You didn’t carry your watch 


nh ol 


pose ? 


“No: 


Sut never mind that. 


but I looked at my watch at intervals, 
as I xs 


were up, and only one minute remained, 


Four minutes, 
that was not enough to take me back. I was 
at the last gasp already, and on the verge of 
despair, when suddenly, as I crawled on, t} 


lay the child-angel full before me, within my 
reach. 
‘6 Yes.” 


**there 


Dacres, after a 


im my 


continued 
lay, 
own last gasp. 
have been all up. 
I caught her up; 


she just grasp, just 
One second more and it n 
She was senseless, of 
I rose and ran back as q 
as I could, bearing my precious burden. 
was as light as a feather—no weight at all 
carried her as tenderly as if she was a litth 
As I emerged from the smoke Ethe] 
rushed up to me and set upa cry, but I told h 
to keep quiet and it would be all right. T! 


baby. 


I directed the guides to carry her down, and | 
myself then carried down the child-angel. 
‘““You see I wasn’t going to give her up. 
had had hard work enough getting her. Besid« 
the atmosphere up there was horrible. It wa: 
necessary, first of all, to get her down to th 
foot oftthe cone, where she could have pure air, 
Therefore I directed 
the guides to take down Ethel in a chair, while 
They had te 
carry her down over the lava blocks, but I went 
part it was all 
, and went down flying. I was at the bot 
tom a full half hour before the others. 
“Then I laid her upon the loose sand; 


and then resuscitate her. 
I carried down the child-angel. 


to a of the cone where loose 


Sane 


nd 
I swear to you, Hawbury, never in all my lif 
i She lay there be 


fore my eyes a picture of loveliness beyond im 


have I seen such 
as beautiful as a dream—more like 
a child-angel than ever. Her hair clustered in 
golden curls her white her little 
hands were folded meekly over her breast, her 


agination 


over brow, 
lips were parted into a sweet smile, the gentle 
eyes no louger looked at me with the piteous, 
pleading, trustful, innocent expression which I 
had 
was deaf to the words of love and tenderness 
that I lavished upon her.” 

**Good!” muttered Hawbury ; “ you talk like 
I’m really begin 


noticed in them before, and her hearing 


Drive on, old man. 
ning to feel excited.” 

“The fact is,” said Dacres, ‘‘ I have a cer- 
tain set of expressions about the child-angel 


} 
anovei. 


that will come whenever I begin to describe 
her.” 

‘*Tt strikes me, though, that you are getting 
on pretty well. You were speaking of ‘love 
and tenderness.” Well?” 

“Well, she lay there senseless, you know, 
and I gently unclasped her hands and began to 
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“I BENT 


rub them. 
ind the 


fresh air, had both pr 
le effect; for I had not rubbed her hands ten 


I think the motion of carrying her, 
luced a favora 


minutes when she gave a low sigh. Then I 
rubbed on, and her lips moved. I bent down 
lose so as to listen, and I heard her say, in a 
iOW 

“¢Am I at home?’ 

“** Yes,’ said I, gently, for I thought it was 
best to humor her delirious fancy. 

‘Then she spoke again: 


voice, 


**¢Ts that vou, papa dear ?” 

a i. 8 and I 
kissed her in a kind of paternal way, so as to 
reassure her, and comfort her, and soothe her, 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 


darling,’ said I, in a low voice; 


At this Hawbury burst into a shout of laugh 
ter. 


“What the mischief are you making that 

astly row about ?” growled Dacres. 

“ Excuse I couldn't help it. 
It was at the idea of your doing the 
rravely.” 

‘* Well, am I not old enough to be her father ? 
What else could I do? She had such a plead 


me, old boy. 


father so 


DOWN CLOSE.” 


. how did 


4 wasn t 


ing, piteons way sv Jove! 


I as if 
really thought I 


ll 
And I’m sure I al 


thing 1 nt it 
thing about it 


any 

her senses. She 
her, vou know, 
if I was, too 
don’t get huffy. 


most felt as 

‘* All right, old man, 
on.” 

‘Well, vou know, she kept her eyes closed, 
and didn't say ant ther word till she heard the 
voice of Ethel a Then she opened 

Then there 
kissing, crying, congratu 
t sort of tl 


Drive 


a distance 
her eyes, and got up on her feet. 
was no end of a row 
lating, 


I withdrew to a respectful distance and waited, 


reproaching, and all that 


ng 
ing. 


fter a time they both to me, and the 
child-angel gave me a look that made me 
to be a father to her again. She held out he 


little and I took it and pressed it, with 


came 
] 
bong 


hand, 


y heart beating awfully. I was horribly em 
barrassed. 

‘l'm 
sure I'd do any thing in the world to repay you. 
I don't 


hadn't been for you, 


‘¢*T’'m awfully grateful to you,’ she said ; 
I'm sure kno hat would have become 
of me it And I hope 


you'll excuse me for putting you to so much 
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} 


d 


ded, half to her- | said she could walk. This I strongly dissuade 
‘ her from doing, and Ethél insisted that the mer 
should carry her. This was done, and in 
short time we got back to the Hermitage, whers 
Drive on, old | the old lady was in no end of a worry. In the 
midst of the row I slipped away, and w Lited 
something or other, and | till the carriage drove off. Then I sollowed at 


it 


heir carriage. But |a sufficient distance not to be observed, and 


The child-angel | saw where their house was, 


THE SHADOW. 
AFTER A BALLAD OF HEINE'S. 


Il. 


~ But the Shadow slowly nears, 
ed with fears, And she trembles, and she fears. 
now my heart’s undoing; To her face her spirit rushes, 


it willfully and unrueing! Pale she grows, by turns, and blushes. 
lara. «@ et is life ‘ e - » ” 
Adee “ ae tae inife: “Don Ramiro!” said she, thickly, 
passion, with sHESs And her breath came short and quickly 
grave is dark and cold rs 
d with horrors manifold! With a vacant gaze, but steady, 
: ‘Dance we at thy bridal?” said he. 


apare ee sorro 
woubel om ‘a anions 2 Donna Clara forth he leads; 
Wildly, wildly round he speeds! 
niro come beside— 
Greet the Don Fe rnando’s bride + ie g> Don Ramiro,” ¢ ] ira spoke, 
“ Wherefore in thy sable cloak ?” 
**Don Ramiro, all thy words : 
» my heart like poisoned swords He, in hollow voice, awe spreading: 
: ** Bad’st me come unto thy wedding!’ 
off this passion-weakness ; ‘ 
manly strength and meekness “Pon Ramiro, icy cold 
Are the hands that mine do hold!” 


is there be: 
vixt me and thee, Said that hollow voice, awe spreading : 
ine *“*Bad’st me come unto thy wedding!’ 
the oor. > oa - 
f the Moor, “Don Ramiro,” Clara saith, 
own love and sorrow: “Earthy chill and damp thy breath!” 
et n the morrow.” 4457) 1 : 
Lo _ is Still that hollow voice, awe spreading 
“*Bad’st me come unto thy wedding! 


“Don Ramiro”—faint and low 
Clara whispered—“ let me go!” 


: But that hollow voice, awe spreading: 
thee . ‘*Bad’st me come unto thy wedding! 
The window fell. 
ed ' Donna Clara on he leads; 
- th : darkt sera der op a stone, Wilder, w er round he speeds! 
Jon Ramiro stood alone. 
“Don Ramiro,” gasped she low, 
Il “Tn God’s name now let me go!” 


he bells have rung, Don Ramiro, at the name, 
s impulse swung: Vanished like a sudden flame. 


and gay, Donna Clara knew no more; 
\oliday. Sunk down, swooning, to the floor. 
1d Cathedral dim 


lh 
Pealed the organ, rose the hymn, IV. 


Wl the fairest in the land Life flows back into her cheek; 


To the bravest gave her hand. Does she see ?—does some one speak ¢ 


And at coming on of night “Donna Clara, sweetest bride’— 
All the palace flamed with light, She is by Fernando's side, 


1a rich and noble throng Sitting still where she had been 

d its halls with mirth and song. When the Shadow glided in!— 
Donna Cla envied bride, “Donna Clara, sweetest bride,” 
With the unloved by her side, Said a low voice at her side, 

With pale, passionless countenance, ‘‘Why this fixed and troubled gaze? 


Waite hl lead out the dance. Why this tremble and amaze?” 


his troubled gaze? Ice-blanched Donna Clara’s cheek, 


* Lady, wi i 
nble and amaze While her pale lips strove to speak: 


. ny 
Why this tre 
‘Look, Fernando! Who there stands “Don Ramiro—where ?” Her lord, 
Cloaked in black, with folded hands? Drawing a stern brow at the word, 


lOAKE 


It seems a knightly figure tall.” 3ent and whispered, firm and low: 
** Lady, a shadow on the wall!” “Donna Clara, seek not to know! 
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GLASS VASE, WITIL FIGURES IN BOLD REI 
FFVHE modern necromancer drops a lit 

| fully selected sand into his crucil 

his wand over it, and draws forth sn 

of objec ts, both of use and bea ) 

the blush the fabled achievements of the Orient 
Dishes for ou vases for 
its of all kinds for our man 
and 


he 


al magicians. r table, 


our flowers, orname! 
tel; eves with which we peer into immen 
Id 


read the secrets of other worlds 


sity 
, or search the 


| the secrets of our 


invisible creation and rea 
own; mirrors which vainly strive to teach us to 
- and windows 


light, 


see ourselves as others see us;” 
which flood our houses with warmth and 
and exclude the rain and wind vainly striving 
to follow—these are among the products of the 
necromantic art which we call glass-making. 
We have said that they are produced by a 
This is almost literally true. 


c- 


wave of the wand. 
The chief instruments of the glass manufa 
turers are a furnace, a pontee,t and a blowpipe. 


* For a picturesque and graphic account of the more 
common processes of the glass manufacture, see Har- 
per’s Magazine for May, 1869, article, “ Glass-Blowing 
for Little Folks.” 

t A long rod of solid iron, serving either for drawing 
the glass out only, or twisting it to a fine thread. 
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sand of natut 
o every variety ef form 
There is 


art i 


structure 


no other 
e instrumentality 
le, a 
nile miner 
uctil ic hi 
} 


igs home, 


const! 
st cabinet, brit 
curiosity, a crys 

illine stone which shines 
» glass, It is glass— 
the glass of nature, the 
of ot 


civilization and 


foundation much 


modern 


science, without whicl 
neither astronomy, chem- 
istry, nor physiology couk 
er have emerged fron 
crude condition, 
without it neithe 
telescope, the micro 
nor the chemist’s 

1 


Is would have beer 
Subjected to ar 
and 


substances 


mixe 


oxide of 
1, according t 


to be wrought 


f iron 


oxide of tit 


the fubric« 
} 


if becomes ductile, Is 


most 


t into the 


s threads, is rolled, 


drawn o 
tenuot 
beaten, moulded, cut 


lightest breath 


at 
at 


will, of 
the by him, takes 
to it. Cool 
yusly ductile character, 
he | and most 
; rock the 

He is 
ecture, It 
than those wh 


to impart 
it 
and becomes again t 
of 


fanci 


Ing, 
iardest 
brittle 


quartz 
boy stone. 


laughed is a 
if he be not near rhit 
him. ( 
dye-house, it becomes precious only because it 
Violet, i 
crystallized and waxy in its structure, it is a 
oft varie 


chance 


ridicule olored in nature’s marvelot 


is more rare. tis an amethyst; un- 


chalcedony ; red, it is a carnelian; 
ted colors, it is an agate; opaqne, al d yet 
In a 


is the chief 


‘llow, brown, it is a jasper. 


ich 


1e base of most pre- 


ored, red, 
substance 


ve 
Si 


word, the ime wh 
component of glass is also 
cious stones, vet in its commonest form most 
| well relinquish 
foi 
ter only by such 


precious of all; for we migh 
chaleed 


ould obtain the lat 


jasper, agate, ny, and amethyst 
glass, if we « 
an exchange. 

We have spoken of glass-blowing as though 
it were Let us frankly confess 


that this sentence will subject us to criticism. 


a modern art. 
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Forif modern civ- 


ilization has hosts 


of 


AM 


ancient 
i 
wanting its chivalric 
defender Many 
here be who believe 
in the literal truth 
of the aphorism, 
‘There is no 


sulogists, 


civilization is not 


t 


new 
under the 

It is therefore 
not only 
that glass-work is no 

invention, but that modern art has not yet 
hed the of art. Toa 
certain class of antiquarians civilization appears 


thing 


| sun,” 


isserted, 





new n 


reac excellence antique 
like the ruins of Pompeii— 
perfected, but buried, for 
incrustation of ignorance 
that the 
opinion, 
past, 


a structure long since 
beneath the 
barbarism, All 
an do, in their 
ruins of the 


a time, 


and 


nineteenth century ¢c 


is to excavate in these 


buried 
assert 
“the 


masters” 


and exhume their 
To those 


thing 


stores, who 


that 
cien 


i 
ts 


n an 
at 
that 
art 
not a creation of the moderns. 


Learned men have even fan- X 


every 


are our this 


be 


glass-blowing 


least must conceded, 


as a fine is 


oa 
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ers are engaged in aa more difficult process of 
constructing a vase, which has already nearly 
reached the form which they aim to give to it. 
These hieroglyphics would alone be suffi 
evidence of the substantial jus tice of the cl 
of remote antiquity to the honor of having 

vented glass manufacturing. Sut that cla 

does not rest on hieroglyphics alone. Si Gar 


ner Wilkinson found among the ruins of Thebes 


ry 


one of the products of these ancient glass-works 
This was a bead, evidently part of a royal neck 
lace, and bearing an inscription in hieroglyphi 
which the learned translate thus 
‘The good goddess Ra-ma-ka, the loved of 
Athor, protectress of Thebes.” Quite agre 

with the antiquarians that this may fairly 

regarded as a demonstration that glass-work 


known to the ancient Egyptians, 


characters, 


were we als 
perceive in it an evidence that the art was in a 
very crude state, and that its products were then 
For this it 


scription carries with it the evidence that a be 


as rare as they now are common, 





cied that they traced it back 
to the days Tubal Cain. 
We think the are so dim 
listant 


however, 


( 


of 
tra in those far- 
It 


known 


ages as to defy deciphering. is, 
clear that it 
but in the essential process, to the 
lays of Moses ; 


ae 
not tell t 


quite was in 
rude forms, 
Egyptians in the how much ear 

it would be 
On the tombs 


village of Central Egypt, 


lier history does and 


Is, 


in vain to attempt to conjecture. 


of Beni Hassan, a little 


THEBAN GLASS-MAKERS, 


of glass, or at most a necklace of beads, s1 
as now serves the purpose of a somewhat com 
mon gift to children, or a cheap medium of 
barter in dealing with then 
great rarity, and so highly esteemed, that it 
was thought worthy to be 
upon the queen, 


h 


1¢ 


savages, was sO 
a 
bestowed a gift 
Perhaps Theban manufactur- 
f ad 
Per- 


n- 


ers did not disdain the modern methods o 
vertising. 
haps some e 
terprising artisan 
gave to royalty 
one of the first 
products of anew 
invention, that 
by introducing it 
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the construction of which is variously imputed | 
by antiquarians to 2000 and to 3500 B.c., the art 
is depicted in its various phases, rudely indeed, 
but with sufficient accuracy to enable us to trace 
in this far-distant past the rudiments of modern 
art. We 
foot of the 
glass, 


have the workman crouching at the 
furnace, drawing from it the molten 
and two of his companions seated on the 
th 

their 


with sj 
at 
mouths, mould 
molten 


ground, r 
blowpipes 
ing the 
glass a 
which al 
most literally imitated 
in the 


works ; 


by 
process is 
glass- 
while yet oth- 


modern 
BEAD OF 
NEOKL 


A ROYAL 
sE. 


Mires 


into court he 

might make this 
new method of ornamentation popular in the 
fashicnable world. 

Nor are these remains of ancient glass manu- 
factures confined to Egypt. Layard has brought 
to light in Nineveh vases and other vessels of 
glass of no inconsiderable artistic beauty. These, 
however, like those found in Egypt, bear indi- 
cations of belonging to royalty alone, or, at 


Alar or 


a l maid st 


INSORIPTION IN HIEROGLYPHIOS, 
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east, only to the wealthier and higher classes. 
Che glory of modern civilization consists, 

ips, less in positively new 
bringing within the reac 


beat 


vhich were before the peculiar property of kings 


inventions that 
h of the 


] 


ana 


common 


le those objects of of convenience 


ind nobles. Glass may have been known to the 


uncients, 3ut houses with glass windows were 
rare as late as the twelfth century and leath 
n bottles were not replaced in 

se of glass till the | 
7 


common 
the 


use 
eginning of Six- 
enth. 
If history furnishes some evidence of the an- 
tiquity of glass-making, it furnishes none—n 
at least, that is reliable—of the or 
Pliny, indeed, undertakes to gi 
ind the happy accident to whic 
debted for it. ‘‘It is said,” |} 
some Pheenician having landed on 
if the 


river Belus, were preparing for their repast, 


merchants, 
Palestine, near the mouth « 


coast of 


and not finding any stones on which to place 
their pots, took some cakes of nitre from their 
cargo for that purpose. ‘The nitre being thus 
submitted to the action of fire with the sand on 
the shore, they, together, I roduced transparent 
streams of an unknown fluid, and such was the 
origin of glass.”+ A somewhat similar story is 
told on the authority of Jose} 


that the children of 


**Some say 

Israel having set fire to 

some woods, the fire was so fierce that it heated 

make them 
the hills; 

+} 


that thenceforward they sought to produce art 


the nitre with the sand, so as to 
yelt 


n 
mei 


, and run down the 's of and 
ificially what had been effected by accident in 


These 


an historical acco 


making glass.” reports, often quoted 
of the ori 


+r author 


as containing int 


gin of glass, possess, in fact, no great 
* In the accounts of Jean Avier, Receiver-Gener 
f Auvergne, there is a memorandum (14138 
to the construction of window-frames for the castle, 
for “ oiled linen in default of glass.” Fifty 

iter (1467) there were ordered for the palace of the 
Duke of Burgundy ‘“‘ twenty pieces of wood to 
for paper, serving windows. 

Even a century later (1567), in a document drawn up 
by the steward of the Duke of Northumberland, it is 
stated that “ because during high winds the glass in 
this and the other castles of his lordship are destroy- 
ed, it would be well for the window to 
be taken out and put in safety when his Grace leaves. 
And if at any time his Grace or others should live at 
iny of the said places, they can be put in again with- 
mut much expense; whilst as it is at present, the de- 
struction would be very costly, and would demand 
great repairs.” Even as late as the close of the eight- 
eenth century, not a hundred years ago, there existed, 
not only in provincial towns, but also in Paris itself, a 
corporation of makers of window-sashes, whose trade 
was to fill windows, not with glass, but merely with 
pieces of oiled paper. From this doubtless arose the 
old French proverb, “‘ The abbey is poor—the windows 
are only of paper.” 

t Tacitus gives the same account as Pliny, but in a 
simpler manner; for, leaving unexplained the process 
of melting employed, and entirely suppressing the 
mention of the cooking-vessels, he merely states that 
some sand found at the mouth of the Belus, a river 
which flows into the sea of Judea, when mixed with 
nitre and melted by fire, produced glass. The shore, 
though of moderate extent, still aflords an inexhaust- 
ible supply. 


referring 
-four years 


make 


rames chamber 


glass in every 
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ity than any other gossip which has no better 


Since, in mod 
made 


than 


foundation than ‘it is said 


art, the materials of which glas¢ i 
heat of not less 
heat whicl 
fire-prooft 
nd the best-made 
we 


a concentrated 


1800 degrees Fahrenheit, a 


nevi 


tablv de stroys the melt ng-pots of rick 


in one or two months, a 


naces in as many years- must beg 
regard with incredulity these traditiona 
of the open-air and accidental furnaces of the 
Pheenicians and the Hebrews. It is far more 
likely that the first hints of glass were derived 
The ; 
ores, and the baking of bricks and 
pottery, are among the most 
Both require an intense heat 
improbable that the admixture « 
in these produced 
the resemblance of ich to pr 
gave them their first value, and 
the 


the manufacture of glass and glass-wares. 


in quite a different manner. smeltin 


ashes furnaces 
ders, 

stones att 
ed the clew following of which result 


Whatever may have been the origin of glass 
manufacture, it is certain that in the best days 
of the Roman empire glass had not only be- 
come an important article of manufacture and 
of commerce, but also nearly all the rarer proc- 
modern had been dis« overed and 


esses of art 


emploved. The subjugation of Egypt by Rome 
pio} | ; 


26 B.c., was followed first by large importations 
of manufactured glass, and t 
of the of manufacturing 
To the rude processes of the East t 

Ided much, if 


aqaea 
mparing the 


hen by the impor 


tation process itsel 
he Roman 
thing | 
handi 
e lapse of centuries witl 


ed 


ruins 


we may ige any 


ce specimens of their we 
which have survived th 


aiscovel 


the 


ie first, probal ly 


been 


and 


those which have 
Egypt 


They were tl 


among the 
of Nineveh, 


to employ glass 


sands of in 


for windows. Some remnants of glass p: 


found to vy, in their frames, in 


I sum and 


They substituted glass as a material for 
gue 
among the poorer classes in the Orie 


Epi- 
} 


cureans in wine then, as now, determined the 


in place of the leather which is still in ve 
nt. 


age of their article by the seal upon the cork, 
and the label impressed upon the glass.* Glass 
goblets were less popular. Gold and silver re- 
luctantly yielded the palm to their new-fangled 
rival, which sought popularity by appealing, not 
to the poverty of the poor, but to the desire of 
novelty among the rich. Even artificial stones 
and pearls of glass were not unknown, as we 
shall hereafter see. Whether mirrors of glass 


were known to the Romans, or whether they 
tinly did 
polished 


is a matter of grave dispute among the 


depended exclusively, as they cert: 
chiefly, upon the resource of the Jews 

metals 
learned: a dispute into which we shall not ven- 
It is 
use of glass which modern 


ture to enter. safe, however, to say that 


the only art can 

* “They immediately bring glass bottles, carefully 
sealed; on the neck of 
‘Opi ian Falerniar 


NIUs, 


each is a label marked thus: 
; one hundred years old.’ "—Petro- 


Satyricon, b 
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PORTLAND VASE 


claim with assurance, as exclusively its own, is 
i optical instru- 
at once the children and the 
Even 
is borrowed from the past, 


the employment of it in those 
ments which are 
parents of so much of mode 
the Crystal Palace 


we pi 


ence, 


civilization as 
* During 
book xxxvi., chap- 


temporary pur poses 


whence giarize for our 


well as for our literature. his wdile 
ship,” we quote from Pliny, 
ter 24, 


of a few days, Scaurus executed 


‘and only for the 
greatest 
work that has ever been made by the hands of 
man, even when intended to be of everlasting 
his theatre, [ mean. This building 


consisted of three stories, supported upon three 


duration ; 
hundred and sixty columns; and this, too, in a 
city which had not allowed without some cen- 
sure one of its greatest citizens to erect six pil- 
lars of Hymettian marble. The ground story 
was of marble, the second of glass—a species of 
luxury which ever since that time has been 
quite unl and the highest of gilded 
Ihe lowermost columns, as previously 


eard of 
wood, 


stated, were eight-and-thirty 
height ; 

these 
already mentioned, were bra 


feet in and placed 


between columns, as 


zen statues, 


three thousan 


The area of thi 


in number. 
theatre 
tion for eighty thousand gs] 

d yet the the: 
ius, after the 
had so greatly increased, : nd 
the had bec 


so vastly more numerous, wa 


afforded ace ommoda 


and 


tators ; I 
of Pompe 
inhabitants 
considered abundantly larg 
With its sittings for forty tl 
sand only.” 

We have said that the rarer 
processes of modern art were 
discovered and employed by 
the Romans. This fact is cu- 
riously illustrated by a work 
of art successively known as 
and the Port 
This vase was 
about the 


the 
| ind 
found 


century in a marble sarcoph 


Jarberini 
vase, 


sixteentl 


agus in the environs of Rome. 
After being for more than two 
centuries the principal orna- 
ment in the gallery of Prin- 
Jarberini, at Rome, it 


cess 
was sold at auction, and pum 

the Duchess of 
Portland for the sum of £1872 
—about $10,000. 


chased by 


This vase, 
which changed its name with 
its 
known as the Portland vase. 
The Duchess, being a public 
spirited lady, and not of that 


owner, was henceforth 


sort who enjoy a pi ce of 
the 


cluding from its 


property more by eX 
enjoyment 
placed it 


sritish Museum, where its rare work 


every one else, 
in the 
manship attracted great attention, and where 
Alas 
for the frailty of all things terrestrial, par- 
ticularly those which made of glass! 
This beautiful as it curious, 
which had survived for centuries in the tomb, 
was destined to perish when brought fort] 
to light. A madman named Lloyd, passing 
through the Museum, struck it a-biow with his 
The loss 
In truth, the accident has 
resulted in enhancing the value of the demol- 


its celebrity was still farther increased. 
are ; 


vase, as was 


stick, which broke it in many pieces. 
seemed irreparable, 
ished vase. The pieces were gathered up with 
The services of an ingenious artist were 
called in, who succeeded in putting them to- 
gether so perfectly that the most careful scru- 
tiny fails to detect the nnmerous places where 
they are joined together. This unique vase, 
which is attributed to the second century, is 
thus, since its resurrection, a greater curiosity 
than ever, for it now equally attests the skill 


care. 








GLASS-BLOWING 








| that of the n 
st but faintly ill 
“r by his picture 
ce 1 - delicacy of tl 
structure nor the | ty of 
olors can be adequately portr 
n paper [his vase is ny 
f two lavers of glass, the er one 
fa deep bi col the her of 
] e whit The figures ete 
n white upon a black ground 
( pri ng ire il tl ( {£ 
e of pure white, st ling 
n a back-ground of beautiful 
: So perfect is the blending 
f the material, so perfect the 
emblance to an ony that fe 
ng time archwologists descri 
nt cameo 
vhether moder 
da fi rsp 
work, whicl 
ution as If ap- 
description. T 
luce the Port- 
le, has only 
pot of 
mi it in a glob 
shape, to dip it, thus formed, into 
i second pot of white glass, wh 
‘ze 
+} 
I 





we may so describe it, in any shape 


which he wishes, and he has his vase 











f white without and blue within. Thereafter 
vhat is simpler than to cut away the white coat 
g, leaving the blue back-ground, and the ny 
res as he wishes them in bass ef of white ? 
Chis is all. But this requires a delicacy and 

ieccuracy which only years of practice give. 1 
tlass-work is almost the only kind of manufac 
ire which does not avail itself of machinery, 


fn 
skill of the indi 


s for this reason 


or even, to any considerable extent, « ioulds, 
] 


t 


} 


the 
It is perha 


Every thing depen on 


Su] 


vidual workinan. 





that the art has made comparatively little prog 

ress. For the age which we pr so much 
] 

is less notable for any d velopment of skilled 


its 


labor than for 
} 


employment of labor-saving 
machinery. 


If the ancient Romans excelled in rare and 


curious work, such as the Portland vase and 
the unique and striking specimen of a little lat 
er date, a picture of which stands at the head 


e can not say as much for their 


Whilc the Duchess of Portland 


t f 


of our article, w 
common work, 


might be very ready to give $10,000 for 


a sin 
gle rare vase, she would hardly consent to pm 
chase even for her kitchen the common wares 
which very noble Romans did not disdain to us 
upon their tables. 
rude and even grotesque, but the ware itself was 
wretchedly imperfect. It is, indeed, singular 
that while the ancients wrought their glass 
into kind of form, and learned 1 to 


For not only were the forms 


every Ow 


AS A FINE ART. 341 


















ANOLENT OMAN GLASS-WARE, 
color it in vai s hues, the one thing which 
v found it almost im} ble to do was to 
I a ¢ wl or rather colorless glass 
ithout impurity or flaw It was perhaps for 
this reas juite as much as for want of under- 
standing how to attach the metal back, that 
they rare f ever en ed glass in the man 
ul t orm Ss 
C sly enough, this most fragile of sub- 
stances, surv g the civ tion which both 
made and emploved it, survives to tell us some 
f the secrets of the ancient toilet-table. If 
from the past we have inherited many virtues 
and much kn ledge, we have also received 
rom it ¢ vanities and our vices. Fashion, 
ever changing, is yet ever the same, and was 
as imperious in Rome in the first century as it is 
in America in the ninetee Among the an 
cients, so these tell-tale nesses inform us, 
there existed, as too commonly with us, an 
art (a word unfortunately ambiguous) which 
deceives only the person who uses it—that of 
painting the skin. Among our illustrations of 
ancient glass-ware the at ive reader will ob- 
serve a little glass ball, which contained the paint, 
and a twisted glass wand, which served the pur- 


We are, 


the modern art as not to know 


pose of a brush. unfortunately, so ig- 


r 
x 


norant conce in 
how these instruments compare with those which 
the | 


The Rom 


} 
t Olle 


artists t 


use to day. 


orrowed the art of glass- 
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already established and grown to fame, in the 
fifteenth century. At that time the manufac- 
tures of Venice had attained a world-wide c¢e- 
lebrity. All Europe imported its glass from 
Venice. She enjoyed substantially a monoy 
of the manufacture—a monopoly which sl 

loth to resign. 


Oly 
1e was 
To prevent the possible ex 
portation of the art itself to other countries th 
glass-makers of Venice were placed upon tl 


iit 
little island of Murano. They were put unde 


the strictest police inspection. The law forbade 


under the severest penalties, any workman from 
If, es 


caping the espionage of the police, he succeed 


i 


carrying his art to a foreign country. 


ed in disobeying this law, his nearest relatives 


were to be seized and cast into prison as hos 


him, 


tages for his return. If, in spite of their im 
prisonment, he persisted in remaining abroad, 
an emissary would be employed to assassinat 
That this law was no dead letter is evi 
denced by the fact that two workmen, attract 


; ed by the Emperor Leopold to Germany, wer 
| actually put to death by the hired assassins of 


the republic. Such was “protection” in the 


| fifteenth century. 


) dividuals. 


THE STRASBOURG VASE. 


making from the Egyptians, carried it in turn 
tothe West. 
by their arms, Rome conquered Gaul, though 
Only 
less famous than the Portland vase is the Stras- 
bourg vase, found in 1825 in a coffin, and dis 
The net- 
work is of red glass and the inscription of green. 
Even the unlearned reader will detect at once 
that this is no modern piece of work. The an 
tiquarians, despite the piece broken out of it by 


While the Gauls conquered Rome 


much more gradually, by her civilization. 


interred by chance by a gardener, 


the carelessness of its discoverer, decipher upon 
it the name of Maxim1anvs Avevstvs, which 
they interpret as Maximianus Herculius, a Ro- 
man emperor of the third century, who frequent- 
ly made Gaul his home. 

Arts have their death and their resurrection. 
Glass-making, which perished from the earth 
about the fifth century, was raised again from 
the dead about the fifteenth. The place of its 
palingenesis was, Venice. ‘To the industry of 
the valley of the Nile the world is probably in- 
debted for the invention of glass manufacture. 
To the industry of the city of the sea we owe 
its re-establishment, and many of those models 
whose grace and beauty over three centuries of 
study has done nothing to improve. It is not, 
indeed, probable that glass-making was literal- 
ly unknown for ten centuries. Only we are un- 
able, in the gap which history leaves unfilled, 
to trace its progress during that time. 
ing to | 


Seem- 
e dead, in reality it only hibernated. 
Venetian legends, indeed, trace the history of 
its glass-works back to the days of the founding 
of the city by refugees in 420. Without inves- 
tigating those legends we will content ourselves | 
with looking in upon the works as they existed, | 


This policy pursued by the government was 
very naturally imitated in a small way by in- 
Each manufacturer had own 
peculiar secret process, which he guarded with 
the utmost jealousy from all others. But, as 
we shall presently see, the jealous guardian 


his 


ship of the government was unavailing to resist 
the demands of commerce and the public wel- 
fare of other peoples. If we may trust the 
legends of Venice, the jealousy of individuals 
proved but little more efficacious. Among the 
most notable manufacturers—so the story runs 
—was one Beroviero, who alone possessed a 
peculiar recipe for coloring glass, the employ- 
ment of which gave to his workmanship a great 
reputation, and himself an immense income. 
He had one only daughter, Marietta, and als 
a workman, Georgio, who, despite his poverty 
and a deformity in his feet, which gave to his 


whole person an extremely ungainly appear- 
ance, had the assurance not only to fall in love 


with Marietta, but to win her heart. As it 
may be imagined, the match was not one which 
the old millionaire would be at all likely to en- 
tertain; and marriages without the father’s con 
sent were no easy matter in the republie of 
Venice, which was unfortunately not provided 
with any Gretna Green. however, is 
Mari- 
etta, quite convinced that her father had money 
enough and her lover quite too little, succeeded 
in filching from her father’s desk the book in 
which all his recipes were written, and Georgio 
was not slow in making a full copy of them. 


Love, 
rarely as scrupulous as it is sagacious. 


Armed with this copy, the audacious workman 


appeared before the unsuspecting father, and 
demanded the hand of his daughter as the 
price of secrecy. ‘There was no alternative. 
Beroviero swallowed his wrath, consented, and 
gave with his daughter such a dowry that the 
workman was able to set up in business for 
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himself, which he forthwith did, 
doubtless using the recipes to 
good advantage. Out of this 
“study for a story,” as Jean 
Ingelow would call it, our read- 
“rs can easily construct a ro- 
mance for themselves, perhaps 
is entertaining and certainly 
more true than the average of 
those which, like it, serve as il- 
lustrations of the proverb, “The 


‘ourse of true love never runs 


smooth. 

If the lovers of the past 
must confess that Roman civil- 
ization never in its palmiest 
lays equaled the art of Venice, 
the glorifiers of the present 
must also concede that modern 
ut has nothing to equal, no- 
thing certainly to surpass it, in 
orate ornamentation and in 
‘eal artistic beauty. We may, 
for example, call on the glass- 
works of the present century in 
vain to produce any thing finer 
than this piece of Venetian 
glass, the date of which we are 
not, indeed, able to give with 
ertainty, but which is probably 
not later than the seventeenth 
century, when the art of glass 
manufacturing attained its high 
est perfection in Venice. Of 
quite a different style of beauty, 
but nowise inferior, is this wine 
glass, which belongs to the same 


city and is attributed to the VENETIAN BOTTLE. 


same date. The beauty of the 
Venetian manufactures is more 
apparent when we compare them 
with the French work of the saine 
date, which appears rude indeed in 
comparison. The specimen of the 
latter from which the artist copies 
is to be found in the collection be- 
queathed by the late Mr. Felix 
Slade to the British Museum, and 
is remarkable both for its shape 
and for the enameled painting with 
which it is decorated. The figure 
is that of a nobleman in the cos- 
tume of the period of Henry EX... 
who is presenting to a lady, whose 
dim outline is just discernible, a 
bouquet, which, we think, our read- 
ers will agree with us indicates that 
floriculture has improved more than 
glass manufacturing since the time 
when this glass was patterned. 

Let us, however, be impartial. 
If the ancients excelled in orna- 
mentation, the moderns excel in 

aa =————— — combining utility with beauty. We 


. ” ttar + 20 
VENETIAN WINE-GLASS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. can not, perhaps, better note the 
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Ka GLASS Ub 


fuk SINTEENTH OENTURY, 


AND CLICHY 


GLASSES, 


progress, or at least the change. 


he 
which has been wrought in glass 
blowing than by placing side by 
side before our readers these S| én. 
imens of the wine-glass of Venic« 
in the fifteenth century and that 


ha 
of the glass-works of Clichy in 
" 


the nineteenth. i > one is more 


h 
elaborate; the other is purer, 


clearer, really denotes 
higher ‘ 

ship. Y 

the cabine 

other m Lv enjoy 

life upon the table. 

The monopoly of Ver 
have already intimated, 
of long duration. In 1664 Col 
bert, then Comptroller-General of 


not, as we 


France, resolved to free his ex 

try from the ruinous tribute y 

by means of her glass-1 

republic of Venice sueceeded in 
extorting from the subjects of his 
Mujesty Louis XIV. For th 
purpose he wrote ‘ranecoi 
Bonzi, Bishop of Beziers, at t 
time French embassador to the 
republic of Venice, to obtain for 
him the secret of mirror-making, 
which the Venetians alone pos 
sessed, and with it to sen¢ 
some trained workmen 

the shops of Murano. 

der was much easier to ¢ 
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‘native town, 
ie privilege of an appret 

eship in the factories of 
ino, They found, however, 
oors closed against them. To , == = 
he Venetian every foreigner ini 
vas an enemy. Repulsed at aus Woman 
he doors, they took lessons of 
their unconscious teachers in another way. | In Germany, 
if not convivi is iracteristic, 
‘ hich belongs to 


rks were made 


Being young men of pertinacity and courage, | sociality, 

is well as of enterprise, they climbed to the | rather than the exquisite taste w 

roof, and, while the Venetians were carrying 

heir works in fancied security, doors and | to serve the purposes of the national gardens 

dows being closed, they succeeded in learn- | and the national festivals. It is still a custom, 
method which had for a long time been | we believe, at the German unive1 i 
cealed from the world outside. Armed | at least until recently 

varties by pledging each other in a 


Italy’s sunny skies, the 


for the students to close 


with this secret they returned to France to co- | their festive ] 

operate with Colbert in giving to their native | glass of beer or wine, which was passed around 
country the new art. So successful were they | the circle from man to man at d drunk out of 
1 1669 the importation of mirrors from | in turn by each. This custom, borrowed from 


that it 
the ancient Germans, who were even heartier 


Venice was prohibited, for which, in 1664, the 
country had paid the sum of a hundred thou- | drinkers than their descendants, and, perhaps, 
by them in turn from the Greeks, necessitated 
‘lose of such a 
This cup, 


it made the 


sand crowns a year. 

At about the same time that glass manufac 
ture was thus introduced into France it was 
also commenced in Germany and Bohemia. 

It is curious to trace, even in the slightest 
fabrics, the mental and moral characteristics | subject of ornamentation 
of different nations. ‘The genius of Italy dis- | artistsin glass. Such a glass as the Venetians 
plays itself in glass-ware, rare, costly, beauti- | delighted in would hardly ho 
single German guest, and wo 


a pretty large cup, since at the « 
feast no one took a very small sip. 
called the wiederkommen, because 

circuit and came back again, was a favorite 
i among the German 


1 enough for 
ild never trave 
Venetian, on the 


its utilitv. | other hand, would doubtless look with scorn o1 


ful, but remarkable rather for its singular forms, >| 
and ‘its round in safety. The 


for its curving lines, veriegated colors, 


elaborate ornamentation, than for 
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EGYPTIAN MIRRORS. 


the homely cylindrical form which the enam- | 
eled painting, however elaborate, does but im- | 
perfectly redeem. 

In France we may safely say that vanity is a 
national weakness. 
efforts 


As we have seen, the first | 
of government were to introduce the 
manufacture of mirrors, and in that article 
France as far eclipsed Venice as Venice eclipsed 
Germany in the beauty and Germany eclipsed 
To make 
good this statement it is, perhaps, necessary to | 
go back a little. 

The earliest mirrors were doubtless those | 
which nature furnishes in her limpid lakes. It | 
was not long, however, before fashion had 
learned to construct substitutes of burnished 
metal. These among the ornaments 
which the children of Israel carried away with 
them from Egypt into the wilderness, and from 
which, a little later, they constructed the brazen 
laver 


Venice in the size of her glasses, 


were 


the only well-authenticated case in his- 
tory, we believe, in which mirrors have very 
directly served the cause of religion. Aristotle 
was the first to suggest the manufacture of mir- 
rors out of glass; but to frame the idea and ab- 
solutely to execute it are very different matters ; 
and glass mirrors, if they were ever used, cer- | 
tainly did not come into vogue until the begin- | 
ning of the sixteenth century. Then it was that 
two merchants of Venice proposed to the coun- 
cil of Venice to establish a mirror factory, pro- 
vided the government would grant them a 


f 
monopoly for a term of years, This quasi pat- 


ent being secured by decree for twenty years, 
they forthwith established their works, and suc- 
ceeded in building up so profitable a trade that, 


| of carved wood, 


at the expiration of the term, it wa: 
embraced by a great quantity of com- 
petitors. How the art thus established 
was transferred to France we have al 
ready seen. 


It was there greatly im- 
proved. 


The money which in Venice 
was lavished upon beauiiful vases and 
goblets was expended in Paris upon 
costly mirrors. The fashion once set 
by the court was followed, at whatever 
cost, by the nobility. When glass cost 
between forty and fifty dollars a square 
yard, it may be imagined that it was an 
expensive luxury to those whose pride 
was larger than their purses. The 
Countess of Fiesque, one of those poy- 
erty-stricken specimens of nobility which 
have in no age been rare, bought one of 
these costly mirrors, ‘‘ Well, countess,” 
said one of her friends, ‘‘ where did you 
get that?” ‘I had,” she replied, “; 
troublesome estate, which only brought 
in corn. I have sold it and bought this 
mirror with it. Have I not done won- 
ders ?” 

This extravagance became for a time 
a national characteristic. 
mirror mad, 
passion was 


France ran 
The extent to which the 
sarried is curiously indi- 

cated by a relic which remains, we be- 
lieve, to this day, in the Museum of the Lou- 
vre. In the same museum is a specimen of 
the more modest, but, let us add, more truly 
beautiful art of Italy. The reader, who may, 
perhaps, be unable to compare these two types 


| of workmanship for himself, may compare them 
by aid of our artist, who has transferred their 


likenesses, so far as pencil can do so, to our 
pages. The frame of the Venetian mirror is 
Comparatively simple in its 


| construction, it yet lacks nothing of that grace 
| and beauty with which the land of Raphael and 


Michael Angelo succeeds in draping the com- 
monest objects. The mirror of Marie de Me- 
dici is rather extravagant and profuse than 
artistic, as the reader may judge who cares to 
study the portrait with the aid of this descrip- 
tion, which we take from the official catalogue 


| of the museum: 


“Tt [that is, the mirror] is of rock-crystal ; 


and agates, cut, polished, and set in a net-work 
|of enameled gold, form a frame around the 


glass which marks its rectangular form. This 


| inner frame is surrounded by a larger one, every 


part of which is formed of precious stones ; the 
fronton is of sardonyx, the two columns sup- 
porting it of Oriental jasper; the base is high- 
ly decorated with enamels cut in relief, and the 
pedestals of the columns which stand out over 
this base, the outlines of which they continue, 
are covered with slabs of sardonyx. Precious 
stones of the finest water glitter in the more 
conspicuous places on the frame, particularly 
three large emeralds; one of these, placed in 
the centre of the fronton, is set in the delicate 
details of a gold mounting, enriched with dia- 
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mds and rubies; the two 
others, placed on the side 
pedestals of the base, sup- 
port helmeted heads or small 
ists, representing a warrior 
nd an Amazon. The face 
nd neck are cut in the gem, 
resembling a garnet, which 
lers call hyacinth; the 
mets and the drapery 


ch surrounds the breas 


] 
A 


» enameled gold, enriche¢ 
vith diamonds. Emeralds 
f smaller proportions, closely 

essed against each other, 
ve as a setting for two 
urved stones; one of them, 
hich is at the top of the 
whole construction, is an 
nyx of three layers, of an- 
ti jue carving; it is the head 
of a Victory, winged and with 
a crown of laurel in her hair; 
the other stone is an onyx 
igate, with three layers, 
carved at the end of the six 
teenth century; it is a fe- 
male head in profile, draped, 
having a veil which falls 
from the head on to the 
shoulder, and wearing on her 
forehead the crescent of Di 
ana. They are also emeralds 
which in threes decorate the 
frieze of the entablature, al 
ternating with twelve small 
finely draped heads cut in 
hard stone of the fifteenth 
century, and which are por- 
traits of the Caesars,” 

The valuation made of this 
in 1791, was fixed at a hun- ITALIAN MIRROR, WITII A FR y Fr CARVED WOOD a IU VRE). 
lred and fifty thousand frances, or about thirty | interesting process for us in his own graphic 
thousand dollars in gold, | words: 

To this very extravagance, however, the| ‘* When one enters for the first time into one 
world is indebted for an important invention. | of the vast glass-houses of St. Gobain at night, 
Up to the close of the seventeenth century the | the furnaces are closed, and the dull sound of 
value of the best mirrors was chiefly in the | a violent though captive fire alone interrupts 
frame, ‘The most careful art was as yet un-| the silence. From time to time a workman 
able to perfect a mirror free from air bubbles } opens the working-hole to look into the furnace 
and striz, such as would render unmerchant- | at the state of the glass; long bluish flames 
able a very ordinary article to-day. Glass mir- | then light up the sides of the annealing-ovens, 
rors, which had by no means usurped the place | the blackened beams, the heavy flattening-ta 
of metal and stone, were creatures of the blow- | bles, and the mattresses on which half-naked 
pipe. The largest were limited by the power | workmen sleep quietly. 
of a single pair of lungs. It was not until the “Suddenly the hour strikes, the call is beat- 
invention of ‘*founding glass,” in 1688, by] en on the iron slabs which surround the far- 
Louis Lucas de Nehou that these difficulties | nace, the whistle of the foreman is heard, and 
were obviated, and those immense pier-glasses | thirty strong men stand up. The manceuvres 
were rendered possible which have been sub-| begin with the activity and precision of an ar- 
stituted for the hand-mirrors of the past. | tillery movement. The furnaces are opened, 
Nowhere, perhaps, is this process of founding | the glowing pots are seized and raised into th 
carried on to so great a degree of excel-| air by mechanical means, they pass like hang- 
lence as in the manufactory which the in- ing globes of fire along the beam, then stop, 
ventor established at St. Gobain. Monsieur! and are lowered over the immense cast-iron ta- 
Auguste Cochin shall describe this curious and | ble, placed with its roller before the open mouth 
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of the annealing-oven. The signal given, the 


leans over, and the beautiful opal liquid, 
brilliant, transparent, and unctuous, falls and 


pot 


At a second signal the 
a work- 
man, with his eyes fixed on the fiery substance, 
skims off the apparent defects with bold and 
skillful hand; then the roller falls or passes off, 


er passes over the red-hot glass; 


and twenty workmen provided with long shov- 
els quickly push the glass into the oven, where 
itis annealed, and cools slowly. The workmen 
then turn round and begin again, without dis 
The found 
ing goes on for an hour, the pots are imme- 
diately refilled, the furnaces reclosed, darkness 
again falls, and the continuous noise of the fire 


order, without noise, without rest. 


preparing fresh work is again the only sound | 


heard. 


nealing-oven it remains there about three days. 

“The process of taking it out is less dra- 
matic than the casting. And yet it is striking 
to see twelve workmen, with no other help than 
leather bands, draw out, raise, and carry this 


large, thin, and fragile glass, walking in step 


MEDIOLI (LOUVRE). 


like soldiers, from the 
nealing-oven to the ¢ 
(pupitre ), placed on wheel 
and rails, which will ¢ 

it, still unpolished, to 
squaring-room, where it w 
be examined, classified, ; 
and to other y 
rooins to be finished, 


sent 


‘The glass is already} 
tiful, but opaque; it has t 
come transparent, polis 
and perfectly even. As 
has to transmit or r 
light, no defect in it must 
disperse or obseure the rave 
This fragile glass has 
to be abraded with sand, 
bedded in plaster of P: 
and with ex 
against another glass \ 
is fixed; it has to be tun 
to smooth the other side, 
soaped with the hand, t 
polished by rubbing it 
cloth 
oxide of 
which is done by 


smoothed 


covere l VW 
all 


means 


woolen 
red iron, 
complicated instruments 
stei 
Afterward it | 
raised 


in movement by 
water. 
be and examined 
second time, and when 
perfect to the room 
where it will be classed, 
silvered, or cut, and then 
sold.” 

According to the same 
author, the plating is done 
at St. Gobain in the fol 
lowing manner: ‘On an 
inclined table surrounded by gutters a care- 
fully cleaned sheet of tin is spread, on which 
the mercury is poured. 


sent 


Under a light and 
rapid hand, the glass, pushed straight forward, 
drives before it the surplus of the metal, and 
the mercury, shut in between the tin and the 
glass, spreads out, adheres, and amalgamates 
in a few minutes. But the glass has to dry for 
nearly eight days, under heavy weights, which 
completes the fixing of the tin-foil.” 

Besides the difficulty of beating and flatten- 
ing the tin without tearing it, and the excess- 
ively high price of mercury, the method of 
plating we have just described, which is still 
generally followed, presents a far more serious 
inconvenience, for, notwithstanding all imag- 
inable precautions, it affects the health of the 


| workmen in the greatest degree. 
** When the glass has been placed in the an- | 


Wishing to remedy this danger, M. Petitjean 
invented, in 1855, a new process of plating, by 
means of tartaric acid, nitrate of silver, and 
ammonia. This process is beautiful to watch ; 
two liquids as colorless as water are poured on 
the glass, and after a few moments the silver 


| appears and spreads uniformly over the surface. 
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til now glasses silvered in this 

ar have presented the ineon- 
lience of 
ts, but fresh attempts allow us to 


that they will be as fine as the 


becoming covered with 


be 
that 


one 


“| glasses, and will 
largely It 
is dangerous for any 
Since this is 
for the 
kman who plates it, the new 
di at the 
manufacturers of 


ksilver 


IS Sald 


used. 
irror 
oks much in it. 


appily still more true 


ess will serve once 


ot and 


imanity in general. 


Let us now return from Paris to 
from the nineteenth to the 


useful 


nice, 
enth century, from the 
» ornamental. 
remember in our boyhood, 
Museum 


in its greatest glory, watching 


Barnum’s American 


intense interest the operations 
wh 


» glass-blower, whose table was 


marvelous centre of attraction, 


whose wonderful little birds 
long silken tails of iridescent 
violate the tenth 


was 


ss always tempted us to 
mandment. This a de- 


f the artisans of Venice, and per- 


workman 


lant Oo 


tuated as a curiosity what was once a profit- 


rt. The glass- 
Before him are a 


A 


, but is now almost a lost a 
nner sits at a little table. 


ititv of glass tubes of various colors. 


rit-lamp also sits before him, which, blown 
} ’ 


lo 


a pair of bellows placed under the table, and | 


ed by the feet of the operator, gives forth 
ng jet of lame. 


VENETIAN GLASS SPRINKLED WITH GOLD. 


The workman vlaces the | 


VENETIAN FROSTED GLASS (LOUVRE). 

— of one of his tubes in this flame. It speed 
No sooner does it do s 

| than he seizes one extremity with a small pai 

: 


| ily begins to soften. 


| of pincers and draws it out in a thread, the size 
He 


| 
| and weaves it back and forth, forming those 
| 
| 
} 


| of which he easily determines. then winds 
ornaments which give that peculiar aspect of 
ornamentation to nearly all th 
Venetian glass which we have presented to out 


e specimens of 


readers. 3v attaching the end of the glass 
tube to a little wheel or drum, and gradually 
winding it round and round, a fine thread may 
be produced, so delicate that, despite its fragile 
The 
aigrets which ornament the ladies’ bonnets, and 
so fine and flexible that the slightest breeze 
The 


material was once employed in constructing 


character, it may be woven into a robe, 


are 
agitates them, are of spun glass. sam 


flowing black curls, which, worn by a prince, 
became the admiration of all Paris. 
at the Universal 


| of 1855, they may remember a piece of statuary 


It any of 


our readers were Exhibition 





| composed of spun glass, a lion of the size of 
| life, with splendid hair and bristling mane, 
stifling a a piece of workmanship 
which is said to have cost its author thirty years 
of labor. 
gated serpents, as well as birds of all variety of 


sé rpent 
Spotted tigers, striped hyenas, varie 


| plumage, are successfully imitated by this curi 
ous but useless art. Now fallen into disuse, it 
| was once so highly esteemed that in the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, Fugger, 
| the rich banker of Augsburg, who—not content 
| with warming his guest, Charles V., with bun- 
dles of cinnamon wood, lighted them with the 
bond for a large sum which the sovereign had 
borrowed from found nothing rarer or 
more worthy of being offered to his imperial 
visitor than a small vessel of molten, spun, cast, 


him- 


and twisted glass. 
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x e, 
s 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, 


Mor 
the frosted 


e beautiful, though less extraordinary, is 
almost 


glass, 
at the time of our writing, com- 
ing into vogue again. A vase of this material, 
of a kind friend, « 
and reminds us to add it 
articles which are due t 

art. This peculiar metl 
which closel 


which, having been 


‘orgotten, is, 


rnaments our 
to the list of those 


o glass-blowing as a fine 


the gift sanc- 


tum, 


od of ornamentation, 
those delicate ara- 
in winter cover the 


resembles 


besques of iin ice which 


windows of a room mildly heated, was, as may 
posed, the invention of a cold 
ot from Venice, but from 
ymposed of white glass, 


be naturally sup 


-ountry. 
» accuracy with which 

traceries of nature. 

But fashion, which soon wearies of monotony, 
be, decreed that it 
ired of white frost, and required some of 


it may 


was t 


another nature. Fashion gave the order, and 


the n filled it with glass covered 


lanufacturers 


with yellow, green, lila 
ice 


ice, in short, of eyer 
variety of hue. 

The method of composir 
frosted glass is as simple 
it The blowey 
either when he first takes 
the molten glass 
pot, or just before } 
it, rolls it on a 


is curious. 
from 
1e finish 
n iron table. 
on which fragments of pound 
ed glass have previously be: 
scattered. ‘These adhere 
the exterior of his own vase. 
and constitute, 
whole has cooled and hard 
ened, the frosting. The Ve 
netians probably employed 
somewhat similar process 


when 


gilding — probably, we s 
for the art is no longer, 
believe, practiced, nor wit 
certainty known. In this 
case the artist, after scatt 
ing over the exterior surface 
of his article the fine } 
ticles of gold dust, which, « 
course, adhere, applies to t] 


whole a coating of very 
glass, which thus incloses the 
gold between two transparen 
coatings. 

If glass-spinning reache 
its highest state of perfecti 
in Venice, glass cutting 
engraving have never been 
done tl 
We 


between glass-cuttit 


more elaborately 


in Bohemia. disct 
inate 
and glass-engraving, the t 
mer term being used to indi 
cate the production of 
ments in bass-relief, while t} 
term engraving is applied t 
the process of cutting them in 
| the glass. The former process would be more 
accurately described by the term grinding ; a1 
in fact, nearly all of what is called cut glass is, 
in reality, ground glass, though that term is re 
served for a different article. ‘The instruments 
of the glass-cutter are four vertical wheels, the 
first of iron, the second of sandstone, the third 
of wood, the fourth of cork. By applying the 
object in hand to these wheels one after an- 
other, the superfluous glass is cut, or rather 
ground away, leaving the object to be present- 
ed in bass-relief upon the surface. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this operation, so simple 
in description, requires the utmost skill of ma- 
nipulation. Sometimes, but only in cheape1 
glasses, the article is first cast or blown in a 
mould, and the wheels are only used to com 
plete what the mould has begun. 
In engraving this process is reversed. In- 
stead of a wheel, however—or, rather, in addi- 
tion to it—the artist has a spindle, which, term 


] 
a, 








nating in either a tem] ered steel or flint point, 
s fixed to a small drum, worked by a crank. 
When set in motion, the workman takes the 
hiect which he wishes to engrave, and, follow 
g the outlines of the design previously traced, 
presses the glass more or less against the point 
he spindle, according to the depth of the 
For elaborate engraving 


g required. 
0 s kind we must give to Bohemia the palm. 
France, however, justly claims the credit of 


more chaste and artistic, because simpler de- 


A much easier, because more mechanical, 
1 of cutting is that by fluorie acid. For 
this purpose the glass is first coated with a var- 


at] 
metiit 


The design is 
varnish in 
such a way as to cut through its thin coating 


sh of wax and turpentine. 
then traced upon the surface of the 
to the glass. The part coated with varnish is 
then covered with wax, and the acid is applied 
in such a way to cut ij l 
the engraver’s tools have left for it a pathway 


into the glass where 


as 
through the outer coating. The wax and var- 
nish are then removed, leaving, of course, the 
pattern traced upon the surface of the article 
which was to be engraved. 

Having referred to ground glass, we may 
mention the process by which the ground globes, 
in so universal use, are wrought. ‘To roughen 
a plain surface, or even the exterior of a globe, 
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ENGRAVED FLAGON (OLICHY GLASS-WORKS), 


article. We mean artificial eves. Even these 


can not be a difficult process, but how is the | are not altogether modern, though the present 


nterior of a globe roughened? A quantity of 


being cl 


the rub- 


sand is introduced, The orifices osed, 
a rotary motion is given to the globe; 
bing of the sand on the interior surface pro 


duces the roughness in a short time. 


If it may have puzzled some of our readers to | his own persenal skill. 
imagine how the interior of the globe is ground, | and little or no machinery. 


it can hardly fail to have perplexed them to im 


method of manufacture is a creation of the pres- 
im 
puted by history to the days of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, 285 B.C. 


The modern eye-maker depends altogether on 


ent century. Artificial eyes are, however, 


He employs no mould, 
Seated at his table 
and before his spirit-lamp, his only materials 


agine the process by which those fanciful paper- | are tubes of colorless crystal, and rods of differ- 


weights of solid, colorless glass have introduced 
into them bouquets, portraits, or even watches. 
In the latter case the solution is comparatively 
easy. 
not glass, but cloth. 
in a glass cavity made to receive it. 


The lower part of these paper-weights is 
The watch is only placed 

Sut how 
These 


themselves formed of tubes of glass of various 


is it in the case of the bouquets ? are 


colors, arranged, according to the taste of the 
artist, upon a disk of metal. <A layer of heated 


glass is then put upon them, to which they soon amalgamated enamels. 


become firmly attached. The disk is then re 


moved, and a second layer is placed upon the | he encircles in a similar manner with the 


other side. The whole is then heated till it be- 


comes sufficiently ductile, when the hemispher- | those infinitely small fibres which are 
ical form is given to the upper layer by means | the iris. 
Pol- dropped in the hole left to receive 


of a concave spatula of moistened wood. 
ishing and annealing complete the process, 


We purposely, in this article, pass by the man 


ufacture of chemical, optical, and other scien- | tained ? 


tific instruments, since their manufacture hardly 
comes within the list of the *‘ fine arts.” There 


erent colored enamel. Out of the crystal tube, 
by means of his blowpipe, he forms a ball, which, 
simply by his breath, he moulds in the form of 
an eye. His rods of enamel serve him as brush 
and pallet. With these he colors the still hot 
and pasty crystal. The enamel mixes with the 
nd part of it. 
The eyeball being thus tinted, he hollows a 
place in the centre of the globe to receive the 
The latter is formed by the use of several 
A spot of black enam- 
el in the centre of the iris forms the pupil. This 


crystal, and becomes fused with a 


iris. 


aure 
drawing 
found in 
complete, is now 


ola, and he concludes the whole by 


The latter being 
it, and sol 
dered there by means of the spirit-lamp. Does 
the reader ask how these delicate colors are ob- 
We can not tell him. Each 
facturer has for this purpose his own peculiar 
methods, which are kept, for commercial rea- 


mantu- 


is, however, one product of the glass manufac- | sons, a profound secret from the public. 


ture which might, perhaps, be called an-optical 
instrument, but which, being ornamental rath- 


Our account of glass-blowing, considered as 


a fine art, would hardly be complete if we gave 


er than useful, comes within the purview of our | no account of its employment in the manufac- 
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try + 


re of arti 


rhe 


ficial pearls and precious stones, 
doubtful honor of this accomplishment we 
will not contest with the past. We 
it from Venice, and Venice in turn from 
ient Rome. 


borrowed 
an- 
In the days of the Emperor Gal- 
nus this art had already reached a high state 
»xcellence; and certainly, if the legend be 
on the authority of M. Sauzay, 
the 
audacious in 


» which, we 


about to narrate, vendors of false jew 
Rome than 
**It is recorded,” 
**that Cornelia Salonia, the wife of 
ror Gallienus, bought from a lapidary 


elry were yet more 


they are in America. 
M. Sauzay, 


the Empe 


says 


a splendid set of stones, which he sold as real, 
but which were gnized to be false. ‘To 
deceive a sovereign has always been a capital 
otte illienus, 
ny, smned the 
the an imperial idea which was all the 
more happy that it allowed at once to 
ivenge the insult offered to the crown, and to 
On 
Romans, ex- 
merchant, a great con- 

Wild beasts 
at their respective posts, 


recos 
and so G: without 
conde 
lions 


nse, 


any ceremo- 
merchant to be thrown to 


him 


offer a spectacle to the Roman populace. 
he day so much desired by all the 
our 


ing, oF course, 


filled the cireus, and vic- 
tim were and to begin 
the amusement there was only wanting the em 
peror, whe 
circumstances, ke} 
was increasing every where. Cries 
that already being 
roarings of the lions; for if the 
spectators demanded the emperor, the lions de- 
led the At last, 


moment! emperor 


, contrary to his usual custom in such 
it them waiting. Impatience 
; even sedi- 
for time, 


1dded to the 


tious ones were 


man merchant. oh thrice hap- 
py the appears, and gives 
the order to open the cage of the wild beasts, 
Scarcely is it opened than there issues from it 
—aturkey!* Yes, a simple turkey, who, 
unaccustomed doubtless to the 


reader, 
honor of such a 
numerous company, 
have before 
fowl replacing 
* By 


senses ¢ 


scarcely knows how to be- 
At the sight of a 
one asked in a low 
his Majesty lost his 
or are they laughing at him?’ After 
ved the general amazement, and 
ally the piteous of the lapidary, 
tion was such that he could not 
ish if he had to fight with a lion 
Gallienus, who, happily for the 
was in of his rare fits of good 
1 it to be proclaimed by a herald 
considered himself sufficiently avenged 
e merchant, for if the latter had deceived 
him, the emperor h: e in his turn deceived the 
lapidary. <A cry ‘ Long 
greeted these words ; 


his sovereign. 
a lion, 
Jupiter, 


every 
voice, has 
having en 
esper state 
whose prostra 
even distingu 
or a turkey, 
criminal, one 
humor, cat 
that he 


on th 


sec 


live the emperor 
but it was a single one; it 
is needless to say from whose mouth it issued.” 

We could almost wish that the Emperor Gal- 
lienus were here, if he could frighten those who 
impose paste and glass on the unwary for dia- 
monds and pearls into some regard for 
mon honesty. 


com 


The fact that the 
> till the 


on over 


turkey was not introduced into 
sixteenth century casts a reasonable 


M. Sauzay’s legend. 


From the history of the 
scription of its process, 

The artist must first decide 
shall be—amethyst, aventurin 
sapphire, topaz, or pearl. 
pler, as it is composed 
glass, 


art we turn toa 


what hi 


ordinal f 
In the composition of the ston 


ous substances are mixed in order to 


their appropriate color. 

ment indicates the humble « 

erable proportion of the cheap gems so pop 

in certain circles : 
Amethyst—1000 parts of 

oxide of cobalt. 


Pigin of 


Strass* and 


Aventurine—250 100 earh 


10 bi 


parts sand, 
50 carbonate of lime, 
of potash. 
Eemerald—1000 parts of strass, 8 oxide 
copper, 0.2 oxide of chromium. 
Ruby—1000 parts of strass, 


of soda, 


40 glass of 
mony, 
gold. 

Sapphire—1000 parts of strass and 25 oxid 
of cobalt. 


1 purple of Cassius, and an excess of 


Topaz—The same as ruby, excepting the 
gold, and heated for 
These materials, 
subsequently cut, 
lapidary, 


cess of a shorter 
fused in the fi 

ground, and polishe dl 

if we so 


term him, 
purpose of jewelry among those who are una 


may serve 
to purchase the real, or unable to discriminate 
between the true and the false. 

The making of the pearl is a somewhat mor 
difficult operation. 
in 


The artist sits at a table 
all respects like that of a glass - spinner, 
with the same apoagres and the same com 
mon glass tubes, the latter resembling thos: 
which serve the boys as pea-shooters or putty 
blowers, and the 
and insite, in the dog-days, 
sut 


fashionable drinkers, mal 
in lieu of straws 
the reader will ask, are these glass 
tubes themselves manufactured, the basis of all 
glass-spinning, bead and pearl making, 

much of other glass-blowing? Indeed, the 
tube, large or small, is also the foundation of 
a sunaiier mirrors and the 
which are composed of hollow cylinders, subse 
quently cut open and flattened into plates, 

To make a glass tube the workman draw 
the melted glass upon the end of his blowpiy 
from the melting-pot in the furnace, rolls it o1 
his marver,t by a breath converts it into a bub 
ble, and by a waving process, 
the breath, gives 
sistant then 


how, 


window - panes, 


combined witl 
An 
fastens his pontee to the extremity 
of this oblong bubble, and walks quickly back 
ward, drawing the glass after him, giving to it 
a rotary motion. In this way a hollow 
sometimes a hundred feet 
is obtained, 
a tube. 


it an oblong form. 


as- 


rope 
of glass, in length, 
which has only to cool to become 
However small the tube may be the 
the bore re 


diameter of tains its proportion t¢ 


* A variety of flint-glass prepared especially for the 
purpose, 
t A plate or table of iron prepared for the purpose. 
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he thickness of the glass. 

in tube must therefore 

e drawn from a thin bub 

and a tube of thicker 

ills from one less airy. 

tenuous the 

the hollow still re- 

ns. By means of the 

el or drum, which we 
ave already described 

t of the mechanism of 

glass-spinner, M. Deu 
har drew out a piece ¢ 


hermometer 





vas itself very small, into 
threads. ‘* The drum 
ch he employed,” we 
from the ‘‘ Diction 
Technologique des 
’ “was three feet in circumference, and as | puffs into it, | 
rned round five hundred times in a minute, | tity of the 
0.000 vards of thread were obtained in an hour, ready Tol é may hay 
) that the thread was extremely fine, and its in- | some curiosity t w how much these pre- 
yr diameter scarcely calculable. ‘This thread | cious jewels « 1¢ manufacturer. In France 
as, however, hollow, for being cut into pieces | the workman ho ows them is paid at the 
fan inch and a half in length, and placed in| rate of from ’ venty-five ¢ a | 


ny 


e receiver of an air pump, with one end in dred ; the we color them a little 


side and the other o it, it allowed the mer« ury ver two cent 
to pass in small shining filaments as soon as a Science and art have their romance. 
acuum was made,” history 
Having furnished the pearl-maker with his | One of cont 
materials, let us return to his work-table. He) the h 1 iall close this ac 
st draws out his tube to the desired size, in- | count « las nga fine art We quot 
‘easing its length by diminishing its thickness. | from the pages of M. Sauzay, to whom we ar 
[he tube being thus made of the desired size, | largely inde} for ‘rial, and who assures 
» breaks it in pieces of from f t x inches | us that he 1 1 the story n the son ot 
n length. ‘Taking one of these pieces upon | M. Jacqui 
the end of his blowpipe he heats it again in 
| } 
l 


THE STORY OF TACQ N 
h the tube, RUIN. 


is lamp, and, blowing gently throug 
forms it into the shape of a ball. By a putt Among the paternoster-makers ar 
f breath he bursts through the further end of | makers who, as we know, formed 
ittle ball. When he removes his blow entury one of the nume1 | 


ous trade 
a hole is left at the place of contact. | established in the goo 
[hus two holes are formed in it that it may be | Jacquin An int 
hus t hol f 1 t that it yt J \ t 
strung upon a necklace. If it be intended for | probity, and renowned ey 
n ear-ring, a bracelet, or a pin, he leaves but | gance of his necklaces and ear 
d to his sl 


shape as desired, still without a mould, chiefly | men of fashion the court and town. 


} 
} 


the one hole in it. He next fashions it inj pearls, 


y his breath. In the real pearl certain ir a gable over tl 


ie street, a cl 
egularities of form are observable. These | filled with 


go rowns, &@ most prospere 


must be imitated. The artificial pearl must | trade, having an only son, wl 


was il 
’ no was going 


not be too perfect. He therefore takes a very | marry Demoiselle Ursula, the daught rf 
small iron pallet, with which he gently strikes | friend and neighbor the apothecary 


the still malleable pearl, producing almost im-| every thing to make him happy 
perceptible irregularities of form, which add to | Maitre Jacquin was far from ] 

he deception. This work done he passes the range, inexplicable hing! His 
still incipient jewel to a work-woman, whose like the f merchants 


lappy 
gene 
duty it is to give to the colorless glass its pearly | in proportion as he became ri 
white. For this purpose she is provided with | more he sold the more full « 
a colorless glue made of parchment, and a col-| come. His son even remem| 
ring matter, the composition of which is one} him say t » alarming words 
f the secrets of the trade. Having before her | he | 


several thousand of these pearls, she rapidly in- | to Dar 
roduces into them a light coating of the color 
ess glue through the orifice which the glass 
lower has left; while this is still damp, 
Vou. XLIT.—No. 249 23 
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Astounded at 
seeki 


a dreadful confession from hi 


these sinister words, his son 


was ng a favorable opportunity to obtain 


s father, when sud 


denly joy and gayety returned to the face of the 


man, who, giving free course to his delight, 
onstantly repeated, as he rubbed his hands : 
“Ah! to th 
Flanders. king! for, 


ll +] } 
il think for 


France has at last gone war wi 


Long live the 
I hope, w 


i necklaces and ear-rings. 


thanks to 


im, no one, a long time 


Such an anticommercial speech would cer 
induced the son to belic it 
of his ap 


is marriage had left him any other 


tainly have ve 


tl 


mind, if the 


Jacquin had gone out 
} 
| 


proach of 


g hap] 


thought than of his comit 


i 
ry 1 in the house 


v thing was going on wel 


excepted), when an event very 


‘arance was on the point of ove 


throwing his contemplated hay 
by the moment wh 
house 


assembled 


tions were 
of his son, Maitre 


iddre nself t 


marriage contract 
o Ursula, said: 

\ ig, and let us talk of 
agreeable, for you have, no 
in your contract they only 

is what tl 


speak of dea . t 


Well, 


>» Church of 


ey call expecta 
in six days vou are to be married 
Ni 
a fine and numerous company, 
that should 


as the 


Saint jas du Chardonnet. 
» will be 
darling, 
] ] 


somely dressed, 


my you appear 
of 


er, 


suits condition 


» two families. ‘Tell me, then, my daught 
would please you the most; speak 
r, for there is nothing I would not 


ife of my much-loved son, I give 


] 
a 


fat 
have the h 


ear Ursula, 


"entering your 


replied 
is only one 


I wish for. 


¥ 
those | 


£ 
ot p ; ecklaces that 
make so ¢ hari 
At t 
the forehead of 


> me one you 


ningly. 
=a 
old 


] 


hese words a <¢ 
, } 
the ola 


perspiration covered 
1 had a short 

He stood as if 
1 


le even 


man, whicl 
efore been so radiant 
ind, 


yes that Ursula was expecting 


not being al to pronounce 


with down 


s; and who knows how either would 
extricated themselves from this embar 


position, if by a fortunate chance the 
ns, who had all signed the contract, hac 
oken the silence } 


Vy insisting on an imme- 


‘parture on account of the | 
te And, ight o'clock 
k on the clock of St. Nicolas. 


alone in 


ate hour of 


had 


1¢@ 
he nig indeed, 
iis house the poor paternoster- 
by 


he promise, made so 


issed the night in thinking what 


might reconcile t 


uly to Ursula, with the moral impossibil 
lfilling it without ¢ 


naa 


ill 


mmitiing a 


Scarcely the day dawned 
whe quin, who, as be imagined, had 


may 
nothi 
] 


gO 
I 


liscovered ng yet, finding himself more 


ired than a d-tish which has swum for twelve 


onsecutive its glass bow] without 


it 


1ours around 


iang its aire n, went 


out, hoping th 


the change of air would open a new horizon t 
his imagination. Like all men running afte 
an idea, his first thought was to flee all m 


in 
dane distractions. 


For this purpose he turne 
toward the banks of the Seine, which he fo] 
lowed by chance. 

If the body was awake, the mind, alas! st 
slept ; for having arrived after two hours’ wal 
ing at the place where the bridge of Asniér: 


now stands, and notwithstanding his frequen: 


| 


invocations, addressed alternately to God. t 
his patron saint, and to angel. 
poor Jacquin was no further advanced tha 
when he left Paris. 

Harassed with fatigue, but still more des 
rate, he was, perhaps, thinking of makir g 
resolution of breaking off his son’s marriage, 


, 1 
his good 


Miss Ursula persisted in demanding the ne 
promised by 
there appears sudd 


lace, positively him, when, 
enly on the wat 


a mass of iridescent matter, giving the refl 


prodigy ! 


tions of the finest Eastern pearls 
sol 


he sougl 


it was wha 
if. 

If he had known Greek our pearl-maker woul 
assuredly have repeated the famous word eure/, 
pronounced by Archimed 
theory of the circumscribed cylinder; but as h 
knew no more of Archimedes than of Greek. h 
contented himself with calling a fisherman, an 


es on discovering tl 


making him throw his net over a considerab] 
quantity of fishes; for what, in 
ie had taken for an inert 
thing else than a kind of little fish known und 
the name of bleak. 
fisherman, take them home to his laborator 
take off their scales, and 
paste, were 


his astonish 


ment, 1¢@ mass, Was I 


To receive them from 


make them into 


his sole until th 


The day had scarcely appeared er 


or cupations 
evening. 
Jacquin, who in his delight had not closed hi 
eyes during the night, hastened to descend t 
his laboratory. Oh misery! This paste, ves 
terday so brilliant, so silvery, to day is only 

sort 
our Pp 


such 


of black glue. Certainly any other thar 


earl-maker would have gone mad afte 


sense, and’ instead of wasting his time in de 
spair he went to the chemist, who advised hin 


to replace, by ammonia, the simple water which 


he had used to triturate the scales. 

This advice was followed, and three day 
afterward Jacquin, who, thanks to science, ha 
at last found the composition he had sought sé 
! 


iong, 


radiant and satisfied, fastened round th 
neck of Ursula the most beautiful necklace tha 
had ever left his shop. 


A few words will explain the just apprehen 


a disappointment ; but he was a man of 


sions of Maitre Jacquin, and the importance ot 


his discovery, which only dates from the 


1686, 


yea 


false pearls now presents no danger- 


coloring 


th 


wa 


for 
it 
certainly not the case formerly, since their col 


matter is perfectly harmless- 


oring was effected by means of quicksilver, th 
deleterious emanations of which ] 


the human frame, 


It is enough to say that if the use of 


must hav 
brought grave disorders into the economy of 
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First Paper 


A MANGROVE 


| agprrecme to 
aid the Cuban 
Telegraph 


Compa 


advisable to 
reconnoissance of the great 
eys upon the Florida Reef. 
A cable from the main land at C 
Key West has since been laid ; but : 
} 


our government considered it 


ike a range 


ve laid upon 
trees and carried across the inlets upon poles 


was thought that wires could 


et in the mud of the extensive flats between 
Several obstacles appeared afte1 
e examination, the principal one being the 


the islands. 


nterference with the passage of the numerous 
find occupation | The 
' ee nNoroe ature y the fore -endered 
vild and rugged nature of the forest rendered 
t more difficult and expensive than the cable 


ian. 


ige-boats that iere, 


Major M‘Farland, of the Engineers, was or 
dered to take charge of th the 
An ex 
amination of the Pine Keys had been made pre 


with 


> survey, 
schooner Oriental, then in his employ. 
viously. Our destination was to Knight’s Key, 
where we arrived after one night’s sail, some 
sixty miles from Key West. The Reef and is! 
ands or keys that have been formed upon it ex 
snd in a line nearly parallel to and within two 
legrees of the Tropic of Cancer, Dry Tortugas 
orming the western, and Virginia Key the east- 
‘rm extremity. The keys here, as well as most 
of the others, are raised to a uniform height of 
about two feet from high-water. Ejither the wa 
ter has subsided, or the islands have been raised, 
as they represent the accumulated tenements 
of once living bodies—bodies that can not live 
The old dead corals 


massed into a solid, continuous ledge. 


and build above water. 
Brain 
corals embedded in the broad, extended blocks 
f astreans present a rough, unyielding base, 
whereon is a meagre layer of earth, 


the accumu 
matter 
trees 


fron 


The latte: 
, : 


een 


Sy be 
acu 
. = SQ se 
e erates 
FEN 50-0, marine animal 
, ij and operating there, 


ries must have passed while 


this vast 


But 


been formed regarding 


tract has been built 


erroneous notior 


sir rate of growth. 
A brick, having a 


men of 


spec 
SWAMP. I l 


meandrina upon it 


one inch in diameter, was placed under water in 


the year 1860 by the writer, at Tortugas, with 
the view of determining the rate of growth of 
corals. When taken up in 1861, just one year 
after, it had increased to tu 


inches in diameter, 


and was over half an inch in thi 


kness. 


aquarium, which was bu 


wr observation of marine objec ts, contained 
many other specimens, and it was observed that 
he branch corals grew even more rapidly, some 
attainin six inches in one year 

The 


and star coral, and 


g five to 
various forms of 


the 


branch corals, brait 
sea feathers and fans 
Our 


museums are wel 
The Free Acad 


lection of every 


are familiar to 
stocked with 


emy at New 


most. 
nine sper imens, 
York has a fine co 


pecies known to the waters of our shores. A 


Reef, 


} } } 
ts vi i 


» fragmer as it appears wit! 


manv of tants, and two fin 


JRALLINE. 
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heads of brain coral, each 
two feet in diameter, are 
among them. 

One species of astraa, 
unlike most of the corals 
that have a circumscribed 
growth, spreads out ledge- 
like, and knows no bound 
This 


particular species seems to 


ary, no definite form. 
be the principal element in 
its individ- 
ual polyp is small, but the 
congregation is vast, and 


reef-building ; 


tier after tier rises until the 
surface is reached, when 
miles of this 
variety lie dead and de- 
‘aving, and furnishing a 


acres, one 


strong foothold for another 
of land-making, 
less sure and irre 


‘lement 


The mangrove now per- 
part. A 
cigar-shaped fruit is form- 
the of 
rerminates within 
small inconspicuous flower 
before it drops, and pre- 
sents the strange spectacle 
of 
) put forth its leaves as soon 


forms its long, 


od, seed which 


the 


+AR-SHAPED 
MANGROVE, 
a young tree, already 
rooted and ready t 
is it drops and finds foothold. These young 
the de- 
signed to live and thrive in the salt soil, they 
float the and take root 
wherever they touch the bottom. The root- 
throw out 


trees are much like young magnolia ; 


over shallow water, 
ets then make fast to the reef mud, 
side shoots like so many flying buttresses, and 
ut forth from the top or smaller end a tuft of 
trunk does not 
but 
Here is a net- 
work of rootlets wherein the débris of the ocean 


‘ich glossy green leaves. ‘The 
each below the spreading roots, is sup- 
ported by them above the water. 
s entangled, and within which dead leaves and 
ragments of shells collect to form the meagre 
soil. Miles of reef become planted in this 
way. 

One very important element in the soil is the 
mineral frame-work of a species of alga or sea- 


A h 


beaches, or upon the keys more in 


veed. indful of soil taken up from the 


land, will be 
of this 


ortion is a mere 


found to consist largely of fragments 


singular alga. Its vegetable 


I 
ri 


im of covering a series of bead-like 


green, 
the la 


Another and very effective method the man- 


joints- tter composed of lime. 


grove has of extending its boundaries, and 
hereby also contributing more help toward 
Some of th instead of 
ndependent trees, 
grow downward until they reach the water, 
still root 


throw out leaves, and assume the 


land-making. e fruit, 


dropping 1 taking root as i 
attached to the 


remainin parent, 


Even these offshoots throw 


off others, which bend over and form knees, and 
in this way multiply to an indefinite extent, 

These knees and the long, pendent suckers 
are curiously uniform in size, being only about 
two-thirds of an inch in diameter, smooth. 
brown, and pliable as a gutta-percha tube, hold- 
ing the same uniform cylindrical shape through 
out the entire length, and quite resemble thy 
branches of the banyan. 

Key Vaccas and Knight’s Key lie parallel ti 
each other. Here the water was so shallow 
that we were forced to leave our boats and 
push through the mud to deeper water, 

These keys near the water-line, and for some 
rods inland, were nearly bare. The ledge of 
astrean coral was black and jagged, looking 
like rotten ice. Here and there were heads of 
brain coral embedded, some of them three fee: 
in diameter. Upon this ledge stood several 
varieties of trees of large size, holding to the 
bare rock and sending rootlets into the numer- 
ous cracks and inequalities where the scanty 
soil was collected, 

Along the entire border, and for some dis- 
tance inland, were fragments of wrecks, carried 
there by some unusual high tide. 

After a short sail Soot Key, 
Here were groups of mangroves of great bean 
ty. 
and on the rocks, just below high-water mark, 
were great numbers of that peculiar armor-lik: 
multivalve shell, the chiton—the largest species. 
Here, too, were great numbers of the beautifu 
bleeding-tooth nerita. On no other of the nu- 
merous keys were these shells found. 

One of the most gorgeously colored actinias 
or sea anemones, as large as a coffee-cup, her« 
spread its beauties in a little pool left by the 
receding tide, and a variety of the more com- 
mon kinds was frequently seen. 

Next day we visited Plantation Key. This 
is a large island, several miles in length, and 
has a good beach. 
replaced by larger trees, and a variety of shrubs 
and small trees is supported by the deeper soil 
which has accumulated. 


we reached 


Osprays were disturbed in their fishing 


The mangroves are here 


A strong growth of 
coarse grass and many flowering plants thrive 
well. 

In the soft, wet sand of the beach, among 
the numerous tracks of beach birds and gulls, 
were some which we conjectured were made 
by a large feline ; and as no other of that fam- 
ily could be expected here, we anticipated the 
After tracing 
his steps for a mile or more, we came to a hut 


jaguar, or American panther. 


temporarily occupied by wreckers. ‘The occn- 
pants were thoroughly frightened. They had 
not seen the animal, but had heard him prowl- 
ing around their premises ; and two young dogs 
were missing. Later in the day we had crosse: 
a channel to Metacomba Key, where the sam« 
On reaching a hut 
where two men lived we heard doleful stories of 
fright and damage. Their dog had been taken 
and left maimed and half dead in the bushes ; 
and a hog that reposed in quiet slumber against 


kind of tracks was visible. 





ALONG THE 


» side of his pen had lost an ear, 
iving bitten the apper 


nit with him. 


idage completely off, and 
ike 

It was just before dark when we came up, 
h the day’ Our 


ired witl j 
pon the beach, and listened to the t 


y 
lt. 


5 tram} It party sat 
ile. The 
irroundings and features of the scene were ex 
-edingly sombre and striking. As is common 
ur tropical homes, however humble, the cocoa 
lm was here conspicuous, rearing its grand 
lumes above the dark back-ground, and relieved 
igainst the starlit sky in all the beauty of its 
flowing leaflets. ‘The dense undergrowth, cav 
ern-like now where the clearing held the rude 
iabitation, reflected fitfully the lurid blaze of 
the camp fire. The broad, glossy foli 


the banana sparkled with the p 


age of 
of light, the 
broad patch 


»s of darkness, and the figures of the two wreck- 


ire-flies here and there broke the 


rs, whose scared faces were lighted by the glare, 
Ul made a picture impressive and grand in art 
stic elements. Our party were now thoroughly 
roused to the fact of a first-class hunt await 
ng them, and the most feasible method was 
promptly pronounced to be that of stalking ; 
nglorious but safe o 


an 
as even the mosquitoes 
would prove formidable in the jungle. The 
unther would unquestionably return at night, 
is he had only moistened his teeth in the flesh 
the poor dog that was curled up before the 
fire, trembling with fright and pain from 
erated limbs, and had only a taste from the 
sar of the hog. 
Fowling-pieces and rifle 


ne, 


h 


nis 


s were thoroughly 


the panther 


FLORIDA REEF 


inspected, and the party arranged to watch in 
the hut, placing a board across the door, behind 
which Pablean, k, 
look-out. fearful attack from the mosquitoes 
rendered this style of h 

able, notwithstanding the fire was kept burning 
briskly before the 
away from the 
‘** Painter” put 
sols 


our co was stationed as a 


nting far from agree 


oor, ostensibly to draw them 
house. his instincts, 


in an appeé about mid 


folks ; 


look 


went 


at them 
his 


t orders 


eves!” says 


Pableau; and bang 


proper time, and : 


rifle, out of all 


d over the 
the 


oadside 


The creature leape 
of 


bushes, and 
crossed in full view 
to 


who presented a 


blazing fire, just in 


time receive a bi from the reserve; 


comical appearance, crowding 
the doorw LV, al d ning over the prostrate forn 
of Pableau, who had been kicked backward by 
the combined effect of a b » and fright 
The monster proved to 

or Ameri lion, 
ind standing over 


he 


five 
high. 
and powerful, measuring four 
ulf h, 


nearly 


feet 


The paws 


two feet 


were very AVY 


inches ah in length, and four inches 


Several instances of attacks u 


curred in FI 


ly in Upper Florida 


children 
rida, and one vé recent 
A child was seized, and 
off rapidly when the fa- 
1e panther dropped the child 
desperately with the man, but was 
bv 


pon 


have o rv 


the animal was making 
ther gave chase; tl 
and fought 
soon over 


1} 1 
me nbdor who 


ul attack 


a shot from ameig 
had fortunately witnessed the fearf 
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TURTLE-TURNING, 


the 
fish Creek, a channel within the vast field of 
young The the 
main land of Florida and the outer line of keys 


On following day we sailed into Angel- 


mangroves. space between 
is a vast mud flat, nearly dry in some places, 
and Upon the 
Reef border the young mangroves find a foot- 
t is made toward the 


having numerous channels. 
hold, and a steady increase 
final filling up of the bay, even to the main land. 
Creek is of 
water-ways, quite like a river—open runs pro- 


Tavernier another these open 


luced by the tides. Here is the favorite haunt 
of the young sea-turtles, a good feeding-ground, 
+] 


1e 
th 


secure from numerous enemies of the outer 
water, ‘The green turtle here finds in abund- 
ance the peculiar sea-weed which it prefers, 
and on which it thrives and fattens. During 
the breeding season they are easily taken while 
crawling upon the beaches to lay their eggs; 
but many are taken by pegging, as the turtler 
terms it. A prism-shaped pointed steel peg is 
fitted to a socket in the end of a stout pole. <A 
lds the peg, and serves to draw the creat- 
ire boat after it 
into the shell and loosened from the pole. 


line | 


toward the has been driven 


Fine specimens of the hawk’s-bill turtle are 
‘aught here, having the elegant shell plates, or 
scales, so valued in jewelry and comb manufac- 

. The green turtle is most valued as an arti- 
cle of food, and the Key West market is usu- 
ally supplied from these back bays and creeks. 
The loggerhead turtle, a coarser and larger 
reptile, attaining the weight of several hundred 
pounds, feeds mostly on flesh, and is caught 
ipon the beaches during the breeding season. 
In the summer months, and on moonlight nights, 
turtle-turning is practiced, and the visitor in 
these regions finds in it exciting recreation. 
Lying on the clean sand of the beach, with an 
eye athwart the sparkling ripples of the shoal 
water, an eager listener; presently a slight break 
is seen, hoars® breathing heard, and all is still 
for a moment, when a huge form rises from the 


edge of the sea, turns 


its big head to eithe, 
side, and toddles hur 
riedly and awkwardh, 
up toward the highes; 
point, where it loses 
no time in excavating 
a deep hole for its 
eggs. So 
are they when once 
at work that one can 
take the eggs one aft- 
er the other as they 
are deposited, leaving 


only the empty hole ir 


persistent 


the sand, to be as care 
fully covered by the 
simple creature as if 
it contained its prop 
ercomplement. ‘They 
are exceedingly shy ii 
landing, and will 1 
come shore if ar 
intruder is discovered; but once out of wats 
they seem to realize their helplessness. The 
method is to turn them to thei 
backs, and this requires the whole strength ot 
at least one man, 


on 


favorite on 
Hundreds of eggs are Jai 

at one time, and are covered about eightee 
inches inthe sand. The heat of the sun hatche 
them, and the young work their way out and t 

ward the sea with unerring precision. 

As we floated on the smooth surface a fine 
view was had of these haunts of strange, un 
familiar creatures. ‘The water, clear as crystal. 
and the white coral mud, revealing every object 
distinctly. Nature reigns here undisturbed, 
save by the sponge-hunter, who pushes his boat 
through the labyrinthine channels, year after 
year, in continuous search, 
tles are very numerous; darting away as the 
boat passes over them. 

One is reminded of a gay pantomime : 


Young green tur- 


gor- 
geously colored angel-fish flit by, crossing and 
recrossing like so many richly dressed colum- 
bines, their gay bands and wing-like fins re 
splendent with color. Harlequin morays, dart- 
ing in and out of the shadows of the sea fans 
and feathers ; groups of gorgonias brilliant with 
iridescence ; clowns, pantaloons, and supernu- 
merary shapes innumerable among the conchs, 
hermit-crabs, and devil-fish. A small species 
of saw-fish was frequently seen, a sluggish 
creature of the shark family, rather neatly 
formed, but furnished with an unaccountably 
long and broad snout, armed with a row ot 
stout teeth on either edge—a prolongation of 
the upper jaw as long as the body of the fish, 
seemingly formed altogether as a defensive 
weapon, which can only be worked sidewise as 
a scythe. 

Sponges were very numerous, though we 
were told that a large portion were not wortl 
gathering. The sponger could readily distin- 
guish the best as he pushed his boat over them. 
Some of the coarser kinds, not marketable, are 





rhe 


twenty tons burden, are empl 


.pproaching, probably, as near a yssibl 1unter finds his type cloaked in many strat 


In some places they dive for it, and in shoal 


ons project into the pores 
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ir feet in diameter. ‘They are all 


iw ( are washed and carried t 
ss concave he apex. A black membrane- Key West, collected uy rings of convenient 
+} y 


s tunic covers them, and soft jelly-l ke por- | length, and blea dinthe sun. That portior 
} ri 


cavities, con Fest call onchtown is the principal 
shght claim the lave ‘ ice pository, where the yards and fenees are 
kingdom, Anim: ICUS al le with n. For many years nearly all 
*n found in their an: ; so tl pong lected on the Florida Reef was 
question is settled by chemistry, a ld : \ st to an Israelite of New York, 
nal ly admitted to the ranks one i ; latterh others have entered the 
», though far from active | trade, and a very pectable income is derived 

t current is observable over fr 
id nourishment is probably al the naturalist, of wl ver ‘* persuasion. 


} ) 


lates through them, » these mangrove thickets aff a wonderful field 


ip of sili 


active in its living s 
rts are removed 1S 


pretty urn and other shaped sponges found | : limbs the buttress of the mangrov 


I 


n the beaches are merely the skeletons. led mickramock ; a lover of crusta 
A large trade is now carried ce he great hermi ab, with his imbriecated art 
1 this article. Small schooners, fi ten and la ide-arms, most potent for d 
] the mouth of his confiscated cast] 
ch the shape of half an egg, and as flat : avhap a gorgeously colored strombus of the 


th due regard iling qualities; | larger growth. Radiata? the enthusiastic stat 


ynsistent wi 
vices, from the great cucumber-shaped bi 

la mer through many forms to the undisguis¢ 

the spongers push mventional star of the order, the pretty five 

boats over the flats te ath the sponge. finger, To the be s a varied field; 

|| but to him with artist eye, a never-ending suc 

ater grapple them. The specimens are very , cession of grand scenes and choice aspects. 

eavy, being loaded with wi r and the jelly Nature seems to have varied the grouping of 

animal matter, They are buried in the mangroves in such manner that new charms 

nd of the beaches until the matter is decom- | are presented at every remove. At sunset the 

rht and shadow, the chiar-oscuro of 
was particularly charming, and n 

beauties were added by the strong reflections 

the still water, 
The great white herons, bright as snow, here 


make their homes; congregating atcertain t 


| 
they settle down upon the topmost branches to 
roost, contrasting their ermine vesture with the 
rich green of the foliage. Frequently we came 
up suddenly and surprised them, standing in 
the shallow water where they watched patient 
fish. Particularly in the twilight 
was of great interest. Like a pano 
our boat moved along through 
narrow channels, appeared each side of 
thicket. A constant rising on ei 
long as we continued to float on. { 
sand-hill crane rises, flapping off to settle down 
farther inland. On the other hand the richly 
plumed night-heron; anon a lazy bittern; all 


} 


around us the snowy egrets; at our bows the 
grebes and cormorants, and the curious snake- 
birds, diving, pushing forward, and looking far- 
tively behind them; and where the channel 
S} reads out into b ty like openings, the pelic ans 
and gulls and terns were disporting in great 
numbers. Frequently long lines of white, look- 
ing im the distance like neat picket fences, 
proved to be white cranes standing listlessly in 
the shoals. With the rich green back-ground 
of the thicket a beantiful picture was presented, 
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THE WITNTE EGRET, 


The bald eagle and the ospray were often 
overhead, and now and then their nests could 


be discerned away in the midst of the thicket, | 


an immense concourse of twigs spread across 
the ton branches of dead button-wood. Some 
of the divers, the snake-birds, would seem to 
dive at the flash of the gun, and in several in- 
stances when our party had shot at one we 
fniled to find it, although it occurred in open 
water, far from the banks. The wreckers hold 
strenuously to the opinion that they make fast 
to the weeds on the bottom with their bills, and 
there remain until danger is past. We were 
ertainly puzzled to account for those fixed at; 
for if killed they would float. It is well known 
that they swim well and for a long distance un- 
ler water, and at such times, when frightened, 
expose only the tip of the bill or nostril, as the 


porpoise or whale brings its blow-hole to the 
surface to breathe. In this way they could go 
on indefinitely. Thewater was perfectly smooth, 
and we watched closely, but could never detec: 
the bill or see the bird rise again, 

The herons and egrets are generously pro- 
vided with lanterns to aid them in fishing, and 
are said to practice the same method as certain 
fire-fishermen. Upon the breast of these birds, 
concealed by the long plumes, is a patch of 
soft yellow down just covering a bare spot. As 
the heron stands in the water at night, or twi- 
light, this patch is exposed, exhibiting a phos- 
phorescent glare which attracts the luckless 
fishes within striking distance of the lance-like 
bill. The beautiful night-heron has this curi 
ous appendage more bountifully endowed, as it 
feeds mostly by night. ’ 

The scarlet ibis and the roseate spoonbill 
are occasionally seen here. The glossy ibis, a 
rich maroon-colored bird, and the elegant pur- 
ple gallinule are more common. ‘These birds 
are exceedingly beautiful, and come into the 
landscape as rich bits of color where grand 
masses of green foliage and the sombre breadtl 
of the shadowed still water are harmonized by 
them. The long, graceful necks and bodies ot 
the great white egrets, and the light blues of 
various shades in the plumage of the herons, 
the velvet black of the coots and ducks, were 
constant elements in pictures ever before us si 
long as we drified within this sanctuary of Na- 
ture. Eleven different species of herons and 
several of the bittern family frequent this re- 
gion, and the multitude of individual members 
of these families, or genera, to speak in the 
language of the naturalist, makes up a heronry 
of such respectable dimensions that none shall 
here remain ignorant of the difference between 
a ‘* hawk and a hernshaw.” 
| In the full moonlight we drifted down with 
| the tide on our return to the vessel. New beau- 
| ties were discerned at every turn as the moon 
| shed her peculiar light over the scene, now 
| nearly quiet and noiseless, save where we passed 
the eyrie of a querulous old bald eagle whe 
seemed to be scolding some one at home, and 
fluttering uneasily on her nest. A tardy war 
| hawk here and there came into view, skimming 
over the channel roostward, and the hoarse 
croak of a cynical bittern broke upon the still 
air as he half unfolded his wings and relapsed 


| into listlessness. We were fatigued, and Na 


ture was nearly at rest; a smart pull brought us 


| to the outlet of Tavernier Creek, where we joined 


the vessel. 
Pableau had served green turtle, young and 
tender, in all its seductive forms, plover pie 


| barracuda, and king-fish, and wild-ducks 0! 


rare flavor. During a cruise in these water 
the table can be constantly supplied with th 


| choicest wild game and fish. 


In the morning the yawl was refitted for an 


| other day on shore. We were anchored of 


Old Rhodes Key, and now stood off toward 


Plantation Kev, and tovk to our Loats as soon 
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A PINE-APPLE CLEARING ON KEY LARGO. 


is the water became too shoal to admit the 
schooner farther in. Every where along the 
beach were fragments of wrecks. Old hulks 


ire seen on the shoals, and at high-water mark | 
winrows of wood lined the shore. Here was a | 


Turkish maiden, the figure-head of some un- 
lucky ship, lying half buried with splinters and 
fragments of gilded panels, the remains of a 
wrecked steamship. Farther on a handsome 
sign-board bearing the Yankee name of Joseph 
A. Davis in gilt letters. Figure-heads in scroll- 
work, handsomely carved. On another key, 
great numbers of new hogsheads and bundles 


of staves for barrels; part of a cargo, no doubt, | 


lestined for the ** ever-faithful isle.” 
Plantation Key has considerable good soil ; 
many of the trees here are seventy or eighty 
feet in height. Here was a large plantation of 
‘ocoa-nut palms, several hundred in numbey, 


ind a patch of young pine-apples. A late pa- | 


per gives an account of the products of this 
patch, which have been materially increased 
since the writer was there. Mr. Baker, the 
»wner, who resides at Key West, is reported to 
have realized seven thousand dollars this sea- 
son from his crop of pine-apples. The great 
lraw-back is the prevalence of mosquitoes, 
throughout the whole year, in such swarms thai 
few persons are willing to suffer the annoyance ; 
therwise these keys would richly reward the 
cultivator. 


We now ran across to Key Largo, the largest | 


one of the group, being near forty miles in length, 
though not much wider than others. There is 


no beach here, but the mangroves grow to the | 


very shore, where the coral ledge is irregular 
and broken, presenting many indentations and 


inlets. It was impossible to walk any distance, | 
consequently the party remained in boats, beat- | 


ing up as near the shore as possible. Here the 
muddy bottom was loaded with gorgonias and 
sponges. The old coral is here replaced by a 
‘rystalline lime deposit within the openings. 
Fragments freshly broken present the appear- 
ince of stalactitic formation. Near Angel-fish 
Creek a large crack extended in shore from the 
water. ‘This is the only instance observed where 
the original deposit has been disturbed. This 
erack was open, and about two inches in width. 

The fine summer-like weather which makes 


; now to be interrupted by the almost regular 





up the greater part of the winter in this latitude | 


fortnightly visit of a “norther’—a strong cool | 


wind which subsides usually in two or three 
days to give place to the grateful trade-wind. 
Meantime we get under way for Indian Key, 
the grand rendezvous of the wreckers, fortu- 
nately for us, near at hand. Indian Key is one 
of the few islands of the Reef that can be called 
inhabited. Here for many years the wreckers 
have resorted, as it is convenient as a midway 


station and the safest harbor in heavy weather. 
Like the island of Key West it is increased in 
height by a lime formation called oolite. The 
foundation is probably the same as the othe: 
keys, but nearly twelve feet of extraneous mat- 
ter has accumulated upon it. The soil is ex- 
cellent, and various tropical trees and shrubs 
thrive well there. The whole island seems to 
have been under cultivation. Fine cocoa palms 
and many flowering shrubs are there, and what 
with the several houses the place looks quite 
village-like and picturesque. Wrecking was 2 
lively business when the highway of commerc¢ 
bore great numbers of ships richly laden with 
cotton; and hére those hardy mariners found 
convenient resort. The anchorage is safe and 
valuable for that class of vessels. Other places 
more or less protected, were frequented ; and 
certain stations were recognized, mostly within 
sight along the Reef. 

| The wrecking vessels are usually smal! 
| schooners, much like our pilot-boats, owned 
| frequently by companies who fit them out, and 
divide the profits with those concerned. Ves- 
| sels consort with others, and a system of sig- 
nals is used. They anchor within sight of each 
other along the Reef, and readily exchange 
signals when a wreck is scen. <A vessel un 
| luckily strikes upon the Reef, the fore and af 


“anvas of a wrecker is seen bearing down upon 





\ WRECK AMONG THE BREAKERS. 
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INDLAN KEY, THE WRE( KERS’ RENDEZVOUS, 





her, and ere the hull is quite visible above the 
horizon white specks in the distance grow spec- 
tre-like into life, and soon spread a protecting 
cordon around the hapless craft. So promptly 
do these vessels come to the rescue they are 
likened to the condor that swoops down ‘upon 
his prey; but the valuable aid to life and prop- 
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erty rendered by the wreckers of the Florida 
Reef should be a subject of more just apprecia- 
tion. Rather let these ‘‘toilers of the sea” be 
seen as they are: watchers by day and night; 
sea-faring sentinels in their snug craft, pacing 
the deck under the tropic sun heat, or peering 
forth from mast-head as they are tossed upon 


| the gale. Good men and true most of them. 
| They are average men, not pirates. 


Let humanity make requisition on the schoon- 
er Oriental, and Dave Ellis will guide her helm 
as long as he can hold her tiller. A good fat 
salvage is a thing to be talked about, and with 
pleasure; but when life is in danger his big 
heart is in the right place, and prompts him on 


las far as man can go. Bob Rand and Long 


John may be gushing with terebinthimate Hol- 
lands; the spirit and flesh are both strong. 

How quickly would these craft come to grief 
in the hands of others! No sea-faring people 
approach them, save the pilots. Theirs is a 
rough, perilous lot. Inured from youth to all 
the sailor's craft, the wrecker pursues an ad- 
vanced course of duty. 

At a time when every sail is reefed or furled, 
when angry clouds curtain the fair sky, and 
ocean boils with fury—when others seek shel- 
ter—then the wrecker is on the alert. A 
trusty hand is at mast-head, a sure one at the 
helm. ‘The schooner frets heavily at her moor- 
ings; the spare hands quit their uneasy stride 
upon deck, and slip down the companion-way 
for support; the reefing points are made taut, 
bonnet is off the jib, foresail snug at home. 
fore-hatch tight as a bottle, and deck clear for- 
ward and aft. The spars shiver and the shrouds 
whistle with the wind. All is snug alow and 
aloft, and ready for the hoarse cry that comes, 
mayhap, from the look-out: ‘*On deck there! 
Brigantine ashore to leeward, hard on Taver- 
nier.”” 

A fair taste of this wrecker life we had, for 
our schooner, the Oriental, was an old wrecker, 
and its crew experienced hands. <A gale was 
now upon us, and Indian Key and a harbor our 
goal. Plash comes a heavy sea aboard as she 
swings to the wind ; her jib flaps for an instant, 
and quickly ‘‘tautens” to its full, Merrily, 
cheerily, up goes the main—what there is of 
it, for she is necessarily close-reefed. The 
main sheet is ‘‘eased off a trifle,” and her 
course is made; before the wind, a little on, a 
point or so, free. On the billow, down, down, 
beam under, rising upon the next with a cat- 
aract rush athwart the bulwarks; the crested 


| mountain combing over behind, and the strong, 
| skillful arm at the helm easing her just in time 
| to keep her in trim, on, not wnder, that fearful 


| billow! How like driving a spirited horse this 
| holding the tiller in a heavy sea! Presently 


| other sails were seen, all bending to the breeze, 
| 
} 


and in one gay fleet we ‘fell off and stood in” 
to the anchorage. 

This picturesque island has a few of the old 
houses remaining that were built during the 
| Indian war. At one time the whole place was 
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burned, and was the scene of a fearful 
massacre. ‘The present proprietor of the 
island, now living there, was one of the 
few who escaped with their lives. It was 
the old story, whisky and close bargains, 
Che Indians were incensed, and came in a 
body, burning and destroying. There was, 
however, one notable exception, the family) 
of Mr. Howe, who had always treated the 
Indians with kindness and fairness. They 
were not harmed, though the savages who 
had made the attack were insane with 
iquor stolen from the stores, and ready 
for any act of cruelty. 

Dr. Perrine, a gentleman who had lo- 
cated here for the purpose of pursuing stud- 
ies in natural history, was burned to death 
in his house, his family escaping by boats. 
We were led to the end of the island, and 
shown where the savage Seminole warriors 
crept softly from their canoes in the dark- 
ness to ply the fire-brand and tomahawk, 
and to ‘‘ frighten the isle from its proprie- 
ty” with their terrible war-whoop. Near by 
was an ambitious-looking slab, covering ¢ 
brick tomb. Considering the result of the 
incumbent's dealings with the Indians, one 
is apt to reflect upon the old adage, viz. : 
‘*Such is life.” The inscription which we 
found written on the slab is the follow- 
ing: 

Sic transit gloria mundi 
Here lyeth the body of Capt. Jacos HousEMAN, who 
died by accident. 
lo his friends he was sincere ; to his enemies kind; to 
all men faithful. 


Houseman and some others were fortunate in 
reaching the revenue cutter, which was lying at 
anchor in the harbor, but died some years after. 
In olden times, when cotton ships were fre- 
quently ashore on the Reef, and wreckers were 
numerous, this island resounded to the high 
reveling of its frequenters. The large store- 
house was made redolent with fumes of Jamaica 
rum, and resonant with tones of the violin. Jig 
dances and clog dances and walk-arounds, check- 
ers and old sledge, were their amusements. 
Pableau is a good violinist, and now, respons- 
ive to a loud call from the interested islanders, 
who had collected at the old store, he furnished 
musi¢e to a rehearsal of the old time scenes, 
Among the residents was an old hulk, who 
had been driven ashore here years ago, and 
now lived on Lignum-vita2 Key, near by, where 
he raised a few water-melons, and so kept hun- 
ger from his door, selling his produce to dealers 
in Key West. Old in the service of the sea, 


Captain Cole is yet hale and hearty, a temper- | 


ate man, and one well worth the acquaintance 
of any one who should happen to drift that way. 
He is a Norwegian by birth, and a very intel- 
ligent man; having no friends, he prefers to 
live here alone, almost a hermit’s life. Boats 
for the sponge trade are built here; one upon 
the stocks was quite egg-shaped ; made to cai- 
ry largely, and to run in shallow water. 
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CAPTAIN COLE, 


We were quite amused at a scene which we 
encountered on our first landing; but were told 
that it was of almost daily occurrence. A brace 
of Indian pullets—Aramus giganteus—alighted 


;on a tree, when forthwith several women sal- 


lied out and ‘“‘drew bead” upon them. The 
lucky ones bagged the game and withdrew, 
wringing the necks, and resuming work with an 
air of practiced hands, 

From Indian Key to Virginia Key and Cape 
Florida, the extreme eastern point, the islands 
are separated by wider and deeper channels, and 
here it became quite evident that so much cable 
would be required between the keys nothing 
would be gained by adopting this route. The 
survey was rapidly made here. At Cape Flor- 
ida light we anchored, after a two weeks’ so- 
journ on the waters of the Reef. In our boats 
we proceeded across the sound, seven miles, to 
the mouth of the Miami River, at the southern- 
most extremity of Florida, where we met the 
overland party in camp at Old Fort Dallas. 


ASLEEP. 


Sounp asleep—no sigh can reach 
Him who dreams the heavenly dream ; 
No to-morrow’s silver speech 
Wake him with an earthly theme. 
Summer rains relentlessly 
Patter where his head doth lie; 
There the wild fern and the brake 
All their summer leisure take; 
Violets, blinded with the dew, 
Perfume lend to the sad rue— 
Till the day breaks, fair and clear, 
And no shadow doth appear. 
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FREDERICK 


THE GREAT. 





FREDERICK OROSSING THE ODER.—{SEE PAGE 373.} 


XV.—THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
THIRD AND FOURTH CAMPAIGNS. 


TYVHE battle of Zorndorf was the most bloody 
of the Seven Years’ War. It is often con- 
sidered the most furious battle which was ever 
fought. While Frederick was engaged in this 
arduous campaign in the extreme north, driv- 
ing the Russians from the Prussian territory, an 
Austrian army, ninety thousand strong, under 
reneral Daun, was endeavoring to reconquer 
Saxony.. The Prussian king had left his broth- 
er Henry in defense of the province, with a 
sinall force garrisoned in the city of Dresden. 
On the 2d of September, 1758, Frederick, ad- 
incing from the smouldering ruins of Ciistrin, 
mushed forward his columns by forced marches 
for the rescue of his brother, who was nearly sur- 
rounded by vastly outnumbering foes. While 
ipon this rapid march an Austrian courier was 
aptured, with the following dispatch, which he 


was bearing from general Daun to general Fer- | 


mor, whose army of Russians had just been so 
terribly beaten by Frederick upon the field of 
Zorndorf, but of which fact the Austrian gen- 
eral had not yet been apprised : 

**Your excellency does not know that wily 
enemy, the king of Prussia, as well as I do. 
By no means get into a battle with him. Cau 
tiously manceuvre about. Detain him there till 
I have got my stroke in Saxony done. Don't 
try fighting him. Daun.” 


Frederick, with grim humor characteristic of 
him, sent back the courier with the following 
response, as if from the Russian general, signed 
Fermor, but in the king’s handwriting : 


‘Your excellency was right to warn me 
against a cunning enemy whom ycu know bet 
ter than I. Here have I tried fighting bim, 
and have got beaten. Your unfortunate 

‘* FerRMOR,” 
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he was much embar- 
rassed in having his 
line of communica- 
tion thuscut. Find- 
ing all his efforts 
vain to provoke 
Daun to a battle, 
after four weeks of 
such endeavors, he 
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line of supply. 
This movement 

















of Frederick took 

place on the Ist of October, 1758. On the 5th 
general Daun, who stood in great dread of the 
military ability of his foe, after holding a council 
of war, made a stealthy march, in a dark and 
ht, a little to the south of Frederick’s 
encampment, and took a strong position about a 
mile east of him at Kittlitz, near LObau. With 
the utmost diligence he reared intrenchments 
and palisades to guard himself from attack by 
a foe whom he outnumbered more than two to 
one. He thus again blocked Frederick’s direct 


rainy nig 


communication with Silesia. 

General Daun’s army, numbering ninety 
thousand men, occupied very strong positions 
in a line extending north and south about five 
miles. Onthe 10th Frederick, having obtained 


the needful supplies, resolutely, rashly but, 


situated as he was, what the world deemed 
rashness was prudence —advanced with but 
twenty-eight thousand men to assail this foe 
of ninety thousand behind his intrenchments. 
About five miles to the north, in the rear of the 
heights of Weissenberg, Frederick had a reserve 
of ten or twelve thousand men under general 
Retzow. 

As the Prussian king brought up his little 
army to within a mile of the lines of general 
Daun, and ordered the troops to take position 
there, his boldest generals were appalled. IJ: 
seemed to be courting sure and utter destrue- 
tion. The king’s favorite adjutant - general. 
Marwitz, ventured to remonstrate against s« 
fearful a risk. He was immediately ordered 
under arrest. The line was formed while the 
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¥ 
Austrian cannon were playing incessantly upon 
it. 
failed to seize the heights of Stromberg, was 
also placed under arrest. Thus the king taught 
all that he would be obeyed implicitly and with- 
out questioning. 

General Keith, as he looked upon the long 
and compact lines of general Daun, and saw 
how apparently easy it would be for him, from 
his commanding position, to annihilate the 
Prussian army, said to the king, sadly : 

‘Tf the Austrians do not attack us here they 
deserve to be hanged.” 

The king coolly replied, ‘*‘ We must hope that 
they are more afraid of us than even of the gal- 
lows.” 


On Friday the 13th of October the two hos- 


General Retzow, who for some cause had 


tile armies, separated merely by a brook and a | 


ravine, were within half a mile of each other. 
Daun had manifested great timidity in not ven- 


turing from behind his intrenchments to attack | 


the little band of Prussians. Frederick, em- 
boldened by this cowardice on the part of his 


Austrians in a secret attack before the dawn of 
the morning of Saturday the 14th. In the mean 
time Daun, probably a little ashamed of being 
held at bay by so small a force, formed his plan 
to surround and destroy the whole Prussian 
army. It is generally conceded by military 
critics that the plan was admirably conceived, 
and would have been triumphantly executed but 
for the singular ability displayed by Frederick. 

Genera] Daun directed the energies of his 
ninety thousand troops upon the right wing of 
the Prussians, which could not number more 
than twenty thousand men. As soon as it was 
dark on Friday night, the 13th, he sent thirty 
thousand men, under guides familiar with every 


hundred pieces of cannon, nearly all of his tents 
and camp furniture, and over eight thousand of 
his brave troops were either dead or captive. 
Though the Austrians had lost about the same 
number of men, they had still over eighty thou- 
sand left. 

With wonderful skill Frederick conducted 
his retreat about four miles to the northwest. 
Here he took a strong position at Doberschiitz, 
and again bade defiance to the Austrians. 
Slowly, proudly, and in perfect order he re- 
tired, as if merely shifting his ground. His 
‘avalry was drawn up as on parade, protect- 
ing his baggage wagons as they defiled through 
the pass of Drehsa. ‘The Austrians gazed qui- 
etly upon the movement, not venturing to re- 
new the attack by daylight upon such desperate 
men. 

Though, as we may see from Frederick’s 
private correspondence, he suffered terribly in 
these hours of adversity and peril, he assumed 
in public a tranquil and even a jocose air, 


| Meeting De Catt upon the evening of that 
opponent, made his arrangements to assail the | 


dreadful day, he approached him, smiling, and 
with theatric voice and gesture declaimed a 
passage from Racine, the purport of which was, 
“Well, here you see me not a conqueror, but 
vanquished.” 

While on the retreat one of his aids ap- 
proached him, and the king, with a 
said: 

‘Daun has played me a slippery trick to- 
day.” 


smile, 


‘*T have seen it,” was the reply; ‘‘ but it is 
only a scratch, which your majesty will soon 


‘heal again.” 


rod of the country, by a circuitous route, south | 


of the Prussian lines, through forest roads, to 
take position on the west of the Prussian right 
wing, just in its rear. General Daun himself 
accompanied this band of picked men. 
At three o'clock of a dark and misty morn- 
i¢ the Austrians from the west, the south, and 
the east rushed upon the sleeping Prussians. 
At the same time an attack was made upon the 
left wing of the Prussians, which was a feint to 


bewilder them, and to prevent reinforcements 
from being sent to the right wing. For five 
hours there was a scene of tumult, confusion, 
ind horror which can neither be described nor 
imagined. The morning was dark, the fog 
dense, and the Prussians, though ever on the 
alert, were No one in the 
army of Frederick thought either of running or 
f surrendering. It was a hand-to-hand fight, 
with bayonets and sabres and butts of mus- 
kets. Marshal Keith, after receiving two bullet 
wounds, which he did not regard, was shot 
through the heart. 


aken by surprise. 


As the morning dawned it was manifest to 
Frederick that the battle was lost, and that there 
was no salvation for the remnant of his troops 
but in a precipitate retreat. He had lost a 


** Do you think so ?” inquired the king. 

** Not only I,” the aid replied, ‘* but the whole 
army firmly believe it of your majesty.” 

** You are quite right,” responded the king. 
‘**We will manage Daun. What I lament is 
the number of brave men who have died this 
morning.” 

The next day he remarked, ‘* Daun has let 
us out of checkmate. The game is not lost yet. 
We will rest ourselves here for a few days. 
Then we will go to Silesia and deliver Neisse. 
But where are all your guns ?” he said, playful- 
ly, to an artilleryman, who stood, vacant, on 
parade. 

“Your majesty,” replied the gunner, “ the 
devil stole them all last night.” 

‘*Ah!” said the king, gayly, ‘‘ we must have 
them back from him again.” 

The fourth day after this dreadful defeat the 
king received the tidings of the death of Wil 
helmina. It was apparently the heaviest blow 
he had ever encountered. ‘The anguish whicl: 
her death caused him he did not attempt to 
conceal. In a business letter to prince Henry 
we find this burst of feeling : 

“Great God! my sister of Baireuth, my no 
ble Wilhelmina, dead; died in the very hours 
while we were fighting here.” 

The king, in a letter to Voltaire upon thi: 
occasion, writes : 
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‘ft will have been easy for you to conceive 
my grief when you reflect upon the loss I have 
had. There are some misfortunes which are 
reparable by constancy and courage. But there 
are others against which all the firmness with 


which one can arm oue’s self, and all the rea- 
sonings of philosophers, are only vain and use- 
less attempts at consolation.’ Of the latter kind 
is the one with which my unhappy fate over- 
whelms me, at a moment the most embarrassing 
aud the most anxious of my whole life. [have 


This confession of the king is worthy of notice. 
His philosophy attorded him no consolation in these 
1iours of anguish. It is faith in Christ alone which 
an ** take from death its sting, and from the grave its 


victory. 


not been so sick as vou have heard. My only 
complaints are colics, sometimes hemorrhoidal, 
and sometimes nephritic. 

“If it had depended upon me, I would will 
ingly have devoted myself to that death which 
those maladies sooner or later bring upon one, 
in order to save and prolong the life of her whose 
eyes are now closed. I beseech you never te 
forget her. Collect all your powers to raise a 
monument to her honor. You need omy do hei 
justice. Without in any way abandonirg the 
truth, she will attord vou an ample and beautiful 
subject. I wish you more repose and happiness 


than falls to my lot FREDERICK.” 


Corre spondancs de Voltaire avec le Roi de Priasse. 
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The court at Vienna received with transports 
of joy the tidings of the victory of Hochkirch. 
rhe pope was greatly elated. He regarded the 
battle as one between the Catholic and Protest- 
ant powers. The holy father, Clement XIITI., 
sent a letter of congratulation to marshal Daun, 
together with a sword and hat, both blessed by 
his holiness. The occurrence excited the de- 
rision of Frederick, who was afterward accus- 
tomed to designate his opponent as ‘‘ the bless- 
ed general with the papal hat.” 
nained at Doberschiitz ten days. 


Frederick re- 

During this 
time his brother Henry joined him from Dres- 
len, with six thousand foot and horse. This 
raised his force to a little above thirty thousand 
men. General Finck was left in command of 
the few Prussian troops who remained for the 
defense of the capital of Saxony. 

The Austrian general, flushed with victory, 
it the head of eighty thousand troops, encamp- 
din strong positions a few miles east of Fred- 
erick, on the road to Neisse,in Silesia. Narrow- 
y he watched the movements of his Prussian 
najesty, but he did not venture to molest him. 
Neisse was at that time closely besieged by the 
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Austrians. It would inevitably soon fall inte 
their hands unless Frederick could march to its 
succor. ‘The great strategic object of the Aus- 
trian commander was so to block up the road as 
to prevent the advance of the Prussian troops. 
Frederick, despising the inactivity of his cau- 
tious foe, said to his brother: 

‘¢ Daun has thrown up his cards; so the game 
is not yet lost. Let us repose ourselves for 
some days, and then go to the assistance of 
Neisse.”! 
the mean while, marshal Daun was s« 
confident that Frederick, with but thirty thou- 
sand men, could not drive him from his in 
trenchments, guarded by eighty thousand vet- 
eran troops, that he wrote to general Harsch. 
who was conducting the siege of Neisse : 

**Go on quietly with your siege. 
king within my grasp. 


In 


I have the 
He is cut off from Sile 
sia except by attacking me. If he does that, I 
hope to give you a good account of what hap 
pens,” * 


Arournnoutz. Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans 


2 Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Fréderic il 
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On Tuesday evening, October 24, 1758, Fred- 
erick, in a rapid and secret march, protected by | 
darkness, pushed his whole army around the | 
right wing of the Austrian encampment, and | 
took a very strong position at Reichenbach, in | 
the rear of marshal Daun, and on the road to | 
Neisse. ‘The Austrian general, astonished at | 
this bold and successful manceuvre, now found 
that the march of Frederick to Neisse could by 
no possibility be prevented except by attacking | 
him on his own chosen ground. This he did | 
not dare todo. He therefore resolved to make | 
a rush with his whole army to the west for the 
capture of Dresden. Frederick, in the mean | 
time, by forced marches, was pressing forward 
to the east for the relief of Neisse. ‘Thus the 
two armies were flying from each other in op- 
posite directions, 

When the Austrian general conducting the 
siege at Neisse heard of the rapid approach of | 
Frederick, he, in consternation, blew up many 
of his works, abandoned several guns, and, on 
the 6th of November, fled with his army over 
the hills to the south, to take shelter in Austria. | 
Frederick triumphantly entered Neisse, and, 
having driven the Austrians from every out- 
post, commenced, with a recruited army, his re- 
turn march to Dresden. The more slow-footed 
Daun did not reach Dresden till the 8th of the 
month. The city, outside of the walls, was 
crowded with the dwellings of the more respect- 
able citizens, and the beautiful mansions of the 
wealthy. The king of Poland was elector of 
Saxony, and was in alliance with Austria. For 
the Austrian commander to pursue any measure 
which should lead to the destruction, in whole | 
or in part, of this beautiful capital, would in- 
tlict a terrible blow upon the subjects of the ally 
of Austria, 

As general Daun approached the city the 
Prussian general who had been left in com- 
mand of the small garrison there sent word to | 
him that, should he menace Dresden with his 
forces, the Prussian commander would be un- 
der the necessity of setting fire to the suburbs, 
as a measure of self-defense. Daun, expostu- 





gardless of the menace, approached the city on 
the 9th of November, and at midnight com- 
menced rearing his batteries for the bombard- 
ment. In the mean time the Prussian general 


had filled many of the largest houses with com- | 


bustibles. As the clock struck three in the 
morning the torch was applied, The unhappy 
inhabitants had but three hours’ notice that 
their houses were to be surrendered to de- 
struction. Instantly the flames burst forth 
with terrific fury in all directions. Sir An- 
drew Mitchel, who witnessed the conflagration, 
writes: 


“The whole suburb seemed on a blaze. 
Nay, you would have said the whole town was 
environed in flames. I will not describe to 
your lordship the horror, the terror, the con- 
fusion of this night; the wretched inhabitants 
running with their furniture toward the great 

Vor. XLIT.—No. 249.—24 


garden. All Dresden, in appearance, girt with 
flames, ruin, and smoke.” 

The army of general Daun, with its reinforce- 
ments, amounted to one hundred thousand 
men. The Prussian garrison in the city num- 
bered but ten thousand. The Prussian officer 
then in command, general Schmettau, embold- 


| ened by the approach of Frederick, repelled all 


proposals for capitulation. 

‘*T will defend myself,” he said, “by the 
known rules of war and honor to the last possi- 
ble moment.” 

On the 15th of November Frederick arrived 
at Lauban, within a hundred miles of Dresden. 
General Daun immediately raised the siege, 
and retired into Bohemia. Frederick marched 
triumphantly into the city. Thus, as the ex- 
traordinary result of the defeat at Hochkirch, 
Frederick, by the exhibition of military abili- 
ty which astonished Europe, regained Neisse, 
retained Dresden, and swept both Silesia and 
Saxony entirely free of his foes. Frederick 
remained in Dresden about a month. He then 
retired to Breslau, in Silesia, for winter-quar- 
ters. The winter was a very sad one to him. 
Private griefs and public calamities weighed 
heavily upon his heart,"| Though during the 
year he had destroyed a hundred thousand of his 
enemies, he had lost thirty thousand cf his own 
brave little band. It was almost impossible by 
any energies of conscription to replace this 
waste of war. His treasury was exhausted. 
Though he wrenched from the wretched Sax- 
ons every dollar which military rapacity and 
violence could extort from them, still they were 
so impoverished by the long and desolating 
struggle that but little money could be found 
in the almost empty purses of a beggared peo- 
ple. Another campaign was soon to open, in 
which the allies, with almost unlimited re- 
sources of men and treasure, would again come 
crowding upon him in all directions in over- 
powering numbers. 

In a letter to his friend lord Marischal, 
dated Dresden, November 23, 1758, just after 


| the retreat of Daun into Bohemia from Saxony, 
lating vehemently against so cruel an act, re- | 


Frederick writes, sadly : 

‘*There is nothing left for us, my dear lord, 
| but to mingle and blend our weeping for the 
losses we have had. If my head were a fount- 
ain of tears, it would not suffice for the grief I 
feel. 

‘Our campaign is over. And there is no- 
thing come of it on the one side or the other 
but the loss of a great many worthy people, the 
misery of a great many poor soldiers crippled 
forever, the ruin of some provinces, and the 
ravage, pillage, and conflagration of some flour- 


1 “The loss of his Wilhelmina, had there been no 
other grief, has darkened all his life to Frederick. 
Readers are not prepared for the details of grief we 
could give, and the settled gloom of mind they in- 
dicate. A loss irreparable and immeasurable; the 
light of life, the one heart that loved him, gone. All 
winter he dwells internally on the sad matter, though 
soon falling silent on it to others,”"—Canty.e, vol. v. 


p. 318. 
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ishing towns. These are exploits which make 


humanity suffer; sad fruits of the wickedness 


and ambition of certain people in power, who 
sacrifice every thing to their unbridled pas- 
sions. I wish you, mon cher milord, nothing 
that has the least resemblance to my destiny, 
and every thing that is wanting to it.” 


Thus ended in clouds, darkness, and woe | 


the third campaign of the Seven Years’ War. 
The winter was employed by both parties in 
preparing for a renewal of the struggle. As 
the spring opened the allies had in the field 


such a military array as Europe had never seen | 


before. ‘Three hundred thousand men extend- 
ed in a cordon of posts from the Giant Mount- 
ains, near the borders of Silesia, to the ocean. 


In the north, also, Russia had accumulated her | 
vast armies for vigorous co-operation with the | 
All the leading continental | 
powers—France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and | 


southern troops, 


the states of the German empire—were com- 
bined against Prussia. England alone was the 


inefficient ally of Frederick. Small sums of | 


money were loaned him from the British cab- 
inet; and the court of St. James, hostile in heart 
to the Prussian king, co-operated with him only 
so far as was deemed essential for the promo- 
tion of British interests. 

Perhaps never before was a monarch sur- 

| 
rounded by difficulties so great. The energy 
and sagacity Frederick displayed have never 
been surpassed, if ever equaled. 
; alee tis ; = a Rvs 
t was a dreary winter to Frederick in Bres- 


lau. Sad, silent, and often despairing, he was | 


ever inflexibly resolved to struggle till the last 


possible moment, and if need be to bury him- | 


self beneath the ruins of his kingdom. All his 
tireless energies he deyoted to the herculean 
work before him. No longer did he affect 
gayety or seek recreations. Secluded, soli- 
tary, sombre, he took counsel of no one. In 
the possession of absolute power, he issued his 
commands as with the authority of a god. 
Frederick made several unavailing efforts 
during the winter to secure peace. He was 
weary of a war which threatened his utter de- 
struction. The French were also weary of a 
struggle in which they encountered but losses 
and disgraces, without any hope of beneficial 
results. England had but little to hope for 
from the conflict, and would gladly see the ex- 


haustive struggle brought to a close. 


**Many men in all nations long for peace. 
But there are three women at the top of the 
world who do not. Their wrath, various in 
quality, is great in quantity, and disasters do 
the reverse of appeasing it.” 


Of these three women who then held the des- | 


tinies of Europe in their hands one only, Maria 
Theresa, in the estimation of the public, had 
good cause for war. Frederick was undenia- 
bly a highway robber, seeking to plunder her. 
She was heroically, nobly struggling in self-de- 


fense. The guilty duchess of Pompadour, who, 


1 CaRLYLE, Vol. v. p. 314. 





| having the entire control of the infamous king, 
Louis XV., was virtually the empress of 
| France, stung by an insult from Frederick, did 
| not hesitate to deluge Europe in blood, that she 
| might take the vengeance of a “* woman scorned” 
| upon her foe. Catherine II., empress of Rus- 
| sia, who in moral pollution rivaled the most 
profligate of kings—whom Carlyle satirizes as 
| “a kind of she Louis XIV.”—also stung by one 
| of Frederick’s witty and bitter epigrams, was 
mainly impelled by personal pique to push forth 
her armies into the bloody field. 

The impartial student of history must admit 
‘that were the government of the world taken 
| from the hands of men, who have abused it so 

shamefully, and placed in the hands of women, 
still the anticipated millennium of righteousness 
and peace might be far distant. 

In the following letter, which Frederick wrote 
at this time to his friend D’Argens, he unbo- 

soms his sorrows with unusual frankness. The 
| letter was dated Breslau, March 1, 1759: 
| ‘TJ have passed my winter like a Carthusian 
| monk. Idine alone. Ispend my life in read- 
ing and writing; and I do not sup. When 
one is sad it becomes, at last, too burdensome 
to hide one’s grief continually. It is better to 
give way to it than to carry one’s gloom into 
society. Nothing solaces me but the vigorous 
application required in steady and continuous 
labor. This distraction does force one to put 
away painful ideas while it lasts. But alas! no 
| sooner is the work done than these fatal com- 
| panions present themselves again, as if livelier 
than ever. Maupertuis was right; the sum of 
evil does certainly surpass that of good. But 
tomeitisallone. Ihave almost nothing more 
tolose; and my few remaining days—what mat- 
ters it much of what complexion they be ?” 

During this dismal winter of incessant and 
almost despairing labor the indefatigable king 
wrote several striking treatises on military af- 
fairs. It is manifest that serious thoughts at 
times occupied his mind. He doubtless re- 
flected that if there were a God who took any 
cognizance of human affairs, there must be 
somewhere responsibility to Him for the woes 
with which these wars were desolating human- 
itv. To the surprise of De Catt, the king pre- 
sented him one evening with a sermon upon 
‘¢The Last Judgment,” from his own pen. He 
also put upon paper his thoughts “On the new 
kind of tactics necessary with the Austrians 
and their allies.” He seems himself to hav 
been surprised that he had been able so long 
In allu- 





to resist such overpowering numbers. 
sion to the allies he writes: 

** To whose continual sluggishness and strange 
want of concert—to whose incoherency of mov¢ 
ments, languor of execution, and other enor 
mous faults—we have owed, with some excuse 
for our own faults, our escape from destruction 
hitherto.”? 

By the most extraordinary exertions, which 


| 


1 @uvres de Frédéric, xix. 56. 
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must have almost depopulated his realms of all | 
the young men and those of middle age, Fred- | 
erick succeeded in so filling up his depleted | 
ranks as to have in the opening spring of 1759 | 
two hundred thousand men in field and gar- | 
rison. Indeed, regardless of all the laws of 
nations, he often compelled the soldiers and 
other men of conquered provinces to enlist in 
his armies. How he, in his poverty, obtained 
the pecuniary resources requisite to the carry- 
ing on of such a war is to the present day a 
natter of amazement. 

England furnished him with a subsidy of 
about four million dollars, He immediately 
melted this coin, gold and silver, and adulter- 
ated it with about half copper, thus converting | 
his four millions into nominally eight millions. 
3ut a few weeks of such operations as he was 
engaged in would swallow up all this. The 
merciless conscription, grasping nearly every 
able-bodied man, destroyed nearly all the arts 
of industry. The Prussian realms, thus im- 
poverished by war’s ravages and taxation, could 
furnish the king with very meagre supplies. 
When the king invaded any portion of the ter- 
ritory of the allies he wrenched from the beg- 
gared people every piece of money which vio- 
lence or terror could extort. Wealthy mer- 
chants were thrown into prison, and fed upon 
bread and water until they yielded. The most 
terrible severities were practiced to extort con- 
tributions from towns which had been stripped 
and stripped again. Still violence could wrench 
but little from the skinny hand of beggary. | 
These provinces, swept by war’s surges year 
after year, were in the most deplorable state 
of destitution and misery. 

From the schedule which Frederick has given 


of his resources, it seems impossible that he | 


could have raised more than about fifteen mill- 
ion dollars annually, even counting his adul- 
terated coin at the full value. How, with this 
sum, he could have successfully confronted all 
combined Europe is a mystery which has never 
yet been solved. It was the great object of 
both parties in this terrible conflict to destroy 
every thing in the enemy’s country which could 
by any possibility add to military power. All 
the claims of humanity were ignored. The 


starvation of hundreds of thousands of peas- | 


ants—men, women, and children—was a matter 
not to be taken into consideration. The French 
minister, in Paris, wrote to marshal De Con- 
tades, on the 5th of October, 1758: 


‘“You must make a desert of Westphalia. | 


With regard to the countries of Lippe and 
Padeborn, as these are very fertile provinces, 
‘ou must take great care to destroy every 
hing in them without exception.” 

Early in the spring of 1759 the Prussian 
king had gathered the main body of his troops 
in fortresses and strong positions in the vicin- 
ity of Landshut, on the southwestern frontier 
of Silesia. The enemy, under general Daun, 
faced him, in longer and denser lines, equally 
well intrenched. At the same time powerful 


Vv 
+ 
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bands of the allies were in various parts of Eu- 
rope, menacing the domains of Frederick at 
every vulnerable point. The allies dreaded 
the prowess of their foe. Frederick was com- 
pelled to caution by the exhaustless numbers 
of his opponents. Thus for many weeks nei- 
ther party entered upon any decisive action. 
There was, however, an almost incessant se- 
ries of fierce and bloody skirmishes. 

The ability which Frederick displayed in 
striking his enemies where they would most 


| keenly feel the infliction, and in warding off 


the blows they attempted in return, excited 
then the surprise of Europe, and has continued 
to elicit the astonishment of posterity. It 
would but weary the reader to attempt a de- 
scription of these conflicts at the outposts, ter- 
rible as they often were. 

During this time, in May, the king wrote a 
very bitter and satirical ode against Louis XV. 
—‘‘the plaything of the Pompadour,” ‘‘ pollut- 
ed with his amours,” ‘‘ and disgracefully surren- 
dering the government of his realms to chance.”’ 
The ode he sent to Voltaire. The unprincipled 
poet, apprehending that the ode might come to 
light, and that he might be implicated, treach- 
erously sent it to the prime minister, the duke 
of Choiseul, to be shown to the king. At the 
same time he wrote to Frederick that he had 
burned the ode. In the account which Vol- 
taire himself gives of this disgraceful transac- 
tion he writes : 

‘*The packet had been opened. The king 
would think I was guilty of high treason, and I 
should be in disgrace with Madame De Pom- 
padour. I was obliged, in order to prevent my 
ruin, to make known to the court the character 
and conduct of their enemy. 

‘‘T knew that the duke of Choiseul would 
content himself with persuading the king of 
France that the king of Prussia was an irrecon- 
cilable enemy, whom it was therefore neces- 
sary, if possible, to annihilate. 

‘*T wrote to Frederick that his ode was bean- 
tiful, but that he had better not make it public, 
lest it should close all the avenues to a recon- 
ciliation with the king of France, incense him 
irremediably, and thus force him to strain every 
nerve in vengeance, 

“T added that my niece had burned his ode 
from fear that it should be imputed tome. He 
believed me and thanked me; not, however, 
without some reproaches for having burnec the 
best verses he had ever made.”* 

The latter part of June an army of a hun- 
dred thousand Russians, having crossed the 
Vistula, was concentrated, under general Solti- 
kof, at Posen, on the river Warta, in Poland. 
They were marching from the northeast to at- 
tack the Prussian forces near Landshut in their 
rear. General Daun, with a still larger force 
of Austrians, was confronting Frederick on the 
southwest. ‘The plan of the allies was to crush 
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their foe between these two aeniten: 
hed lost the ablest of his generals. The young 
men who were filling their places were untried. 
The Russians, triumphantly advancing, en- 
tered Silesia, and reached Crossen, on the Oder, 
within a hundred miles of Frederick’s encamp- 
ment. 
ran » trifling unavailing efforts had been 
In reply to a letter from Vol- 
taire , alluding to this subject, 
under date of 2d July, 1759: 
‘ Asking me for peace is indeed a bitter joke. 
It is to Louis XV. you must address yourself, 
or to his Amboise in petticoats.' But these 
have their heads filled with ambitious 
‘ojects. They wish to be the sovereign arbi- 
of sovereigns. That is what persons of 
of thinking will by no means put up 
I like peace as much as you could wish, 
But I want it good, solid, and honorable. Soc- 


made for peace. 





Frederick wrote, 





‘way 
with. 


| Saxony. 
| 


rates or Plato would have thought as I do on} 


this subject had they found themselves 
1ceursed position which is mine in the world. 
* Think 
dog's life, in seeing and causing the butch- 
ery of people you know nothing of, in losing 
daily those you do know and love, in 
perpetually your reputation exposed to the ca- 
prices of chance, in passing year after year in 
disquietudes and appre -hensions, in ee with- 
out per your life and your fortune ? 

‘*T know right well the value of rong rn 
the sweets of society, the charms of life. I love 
t der happy as much as any one y whatever. But 
much as I desire these blessings 
chase them by baseness and infeiahen. 
duty faithfully, to 
serve our country at the price of our blood, of 
our repose, and of every sacrifice 
required of us.”? 

Soon after this Frederick dispatched a young 
and impetuous officer, general Wedell, invest- 
ed with dictatorial powers, at the head of twen- 
ty-six thousand men, to attack the Russian 
umy, at every hazard, and arrest its march. 
The heroic little band of Prussians met the 
Russians at Zullichau. One of general Wedell’s 
‘fficers remonstrated against the attack. 

‘*The risk is too great,” said he; ‘‘Soltikof 
has seventy thousand men, and no end of ar- 

ilter We have but twenty-six thousand, and 
w not that we can bring ¢ 
ere Soltikof is.” 


t 


seeing 


ophy enjoins us to do our 





single gun to 





in the | 


you there is any pleasure in living 


, Twill not pur- | 
Philos- 


F iadlieiek I 


which can be | 
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ities srsepe, giving ans an elleniee 
ninety-six thousand fighting men. 

Frederick received the disastrous news on the 
24th of July, the day after the calamity. In 
the exercise of an unusual spirit of orig se 
he sent word to the defeated general, “It is 
not your fault; I dreaded amr of the 
kind.” The king’s brother Henry was in com- 
mand of a few thousand men near Bautzen, in 
Frederick wrote to him to forward 
his troops immediately, so as to form a union 
with the retreating army under Wedell. Henry 
himself was to repair to the vicinity of Land- 
shut, and take command of the army which 
was to be left in that vicinity confronting gen- 
eral Daun. The king took about thirty thou- 
sand picked troops, and hurried to the north to 
gather up by the way the troops of Henry and of 
Wedell, and with that combined force of forty- 
eight thousand men make a new attack upon 
the ninety-six thousand Russians.* 

It was an act of desperation. The king fully 
appreciated its peril. But the time had long 
since passed when he could rely upon the ordi- 
nary measures of prudence. In despair was 
his only hope. 

On the 29th of July the king joined his 
brother Henry at Sagan, on the Bober, about 
sixty miles above or south of Frankfort. The 
marches which had been effected by the king 
and his brother were the most rapid which had 
then ever been heard of. Greatly perplexed by 
the inexplicable movements of the Russians, 
the king pressed on till he effected a junction 
with the remnant of Wedell’s defeated army, 
near Mullrose, within twelve miles of Frankfort. 
He reached this place on the 3d of August. 
To count Finckenstein he wrote: 


force of 


“Tam just arrived here after cruel and fright- 
ful marchings. ‘There is nothing desperate in 
all that. I believe the noise and disquietude 
this hurly-burly has caused will be the worst of 
it. Show this letter to every body, that it may 
be known that the state is not undefended, | 
have made about one thousand prisoners from 
Haddick.* All his meal-wagons have been 
taken. Finck,* I believe, will keep an eye on 
him. This is all I can say. To-morrow 1 


|mareh to within two leagues of Frankfort. 


| very tired. 


Still the order was given for the assault. 
The Prussians plunged into the dense ranks of 
. . . | 
their foes, regardless being outnumbered 


nearly three to A terrible battle was 

General Wedell was overpowered and 

He retreated across the Oder 
lost six thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
i The Russians did not 
ue him. re marched down the river to 
kfort, where 


one, 
fought. 
beaten. 


ners. victorious 





luchess of Pompadour, 





r, having 


they effected a junction with | 


} 


Katte must instantly send me two hundred 
tons of meal and one hundred bakers. I am 
For six nights I have not closed 


aneye. Farewell. h pla 


The Russians, with empty meal-wagons and 
starving soldiers, had taken possession of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder on the 29th of July. 
The city contained twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants. The ransom which the Russian gener- 
al demanded to save the city from pillage by 





1 Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frédéric I. 
2 General Haddick was in command of an Austrian 
force marching to join the Russians. Frederick had 
surprised one of his detachments, 
3 General Finck, one of the most efficient of Frede- 
} shall often hereafter: 


| rick’s generals, to whom we refer. 
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the Cossacks was four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Pillage by the Cossacks! No | 
imagination can conceive the horrors of such 
anevent. Nearly one hundred thousand men, 

frenzied with intoxication, brutal in their habits, 

restrained by no law, would inflict every outrage 

which fiends could conceive of. Well mi; ght 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, turn 
pale and feel the blood curdle in their veins at 
the thought. Four hundred and fifty thousand | 
dollars ransom! ‘That was nearly forty dollars 
for each individual, man, woman, and child! 
Compliance with the demand was impossible. 
Frankfort, in its impoverishment, could by no 
possibility raise a tenth part of the sum. Dread- 
ful was the consternation. There was no re- 

lenting; the money, or the pillage! 

With the utmost exertions, inspired by ter- 
‘or, thirty thousand dollars were at length 
raised. The Russian gene eral, Soltikof, natu- 
rally a humane man, seeing, at the close of a 
week of frantic exertions on the part of the 
magistrates of Frankfort, the impossibility of 
extorting the required sum, took the thirty 
thousand dollars, and kept his barbarian hordes 
encamped outside the gates. 

Frankfort is on rib west side of the Oder. 
The Russian army was encamped on the east- 
ern side of the river. The force collected there 
‘onsisted of about seventy-eight thousand Rus- 
sians and eighteen thousand Austrians. Fred- 
erick had, by great exertions, gathered fifty 
thousand troops to attack them. He was ap- 
proaching Frankfort from the southwest. By 
a secret midnight march he crossed the river by 
bridges of boats some miles north of the city, 
near Ciistrin. By four o'clock in the morning 
of the 11th of August his troops had all accom- 
plished the passage of the stream, and to the 
surprise of the Russians were marching down 
upon them from the north. 

Vastly superior as was the Russian army in 
numbers, general Soltikof did not venture to 
advance to attack his terrible foe. He had 
selected a very strong position on a range of 
eminences about one hundred feet high, running 
for several miles in an easterly direction from 
the river. Upon this ridge, which was called 
‘*the Heights of Kunersdorf,” the Russian gen- 
eral had intrenched himself with the utmost care. 
The surrounding country was full of bogs, and 
sluggish streams, and a scraggy growth of tough 
and thorny bushes, almost impenetrable. 

Had the Prussian troops been placed on those 
heights, behind that formidable array of ram- 
parts and palisades and abatis, they could with 
ease have repelled the assaults of three or four 
times their number. But now they were to 
undertake the desperate enterprise of advancing 
to the assault under the greatest disadvantages, 
with one to attack where there were two to de- 
tend. Frederick rapidly advanced from cross- 
ing the stream, and the same evening, Satur- 
day, August 11, encamped at Bischofsee, at the 
distance of about two miles to the northeast of 
the intrenched camp of his foes. The king, ac 


| companied by a small escort, rode forward to 


the knolls of Trett tin, and anxiously surveyed 
| with his glass the fearful array of his foes in their 
| long, compact, well-defended lines, arranged in 
| an elongated irregular parallelogram. 

About three o’clock the next morning, Sunday, 
| August 12, Frederick’s army, in two columns, 
was again in motion, By a slightly circuitous 
march through the dense forest the king placed 

his troops in position to approach from the south- 
| east, soasto attack the left flank of the enemy, be- 
ling t the northern extremity of the parallelogram. 

I shall not attempt to describe the battle 
which ensued—so bloody, so disastrous to the 
Prussians. It was, like all other desperate 
battles, a scene of inconceivable confusion, tu- 
mult, and horror. At eight o'clock in the 
morning general Finck (who was in command 
of the right wing of the Prussians) was in posi- 
tion to move upon the extreme northern point 
of attack. It was not until half past eleven 
that Frederick, in command of the main body 
of the army, was ready to make a co-operative 
assault from the east. At the point of attack 
| the Russians had seventy-two cannons in bat- 
| tery. The Prussians opened upon them with 
| sixty guns. Templeton describes the cannon- 
ade as the loudest which he had yet ever heard 

After half an hour of rapid and terrific fire 
the Prussian troops were ordered to advance 
and storm the works of the foe on the Miihl- 
berg Hill. Like wolves in the chase these men 
of iron nerves rushed forward through torrents 
of grape-shot and musket-shot, which covered 
their path with the dead. In ten minutes they 
were in possession of the hill-top with all its 
batteries. The left wing of the Russian army 
was thrown into a maelstrom whirl of disorder 
and destruction. One hundred and eighty of 
the artillery pieces of the enemy fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

Frederick was overjoyed. He regarded the 
day as his own, and the Russian army as at his 
mercy. He sent a dispatch to anxious Berlin, 
but sixty miles distant: ‘*The Russians are 
beaten. Rejoice with me.” It was one of 
the hottest of August days, without a breath 
of wind. Nearly every soldier of the Prussian 
army had been brought into action against the 
left wing only of the foe. After a long march 
and an exhausting fight they were perishing 
with thirst. For twelve hours many of them 
had been without water. Panting with heat, 
thirst, and exhaustion, they were scarcely ca- 
pable of any further efforts. 

Just then eighteen thousand fresh Russian 
troops advanced upon them in solid phalanx 
from their centre and their right wing. It was 
nearly three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
fugitive Russians were rallied. With new 
impetuosity the reinforced band hurled itself 
upon the Prussians. They speedily regained 
their hundred and eighty guns, and opened upon 
| the ranks of Frederick such torrents of grape- 
| shot as no flesh and blood could endure. Huge 
| gaps were torn through his lines. His men re- 
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BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF, AUGUST 12, 1759. 


aaa Russian Army. bb. Austrians, under Loudon, 


cc. Russian Abatis. d. Russian Wagen- 


burg. ee. Position of Prussian Army Evening of 11th. ff. Van-quard, under Fink. g. Prussian 
heavy Baggage. h. Attack of Prussian Grenadiers, it. Prussian main Army. kk. Fink's Line 


of Attack. 


coiled, whirled round, and were driven pell-mell 
from the hill. 

Thrice Frederick in person led the charge 
against the advancing foe. He had three horses 
shot underhim. <A gold snuff-box in his pock- 
et was flattened by a bullet. His friends en- 
treated him not thus to peril a life upon which 
every thing depended. He was deaf to all re- 
monstrances, It is manifest that in his despair 


he sought a soldier’s grave. 


On came the Russians in ever-increasing num- | 


bers. Frederick’s heavy artillery, each piece 
drawn by twelve horses, could not be brought 
forward through the bogs and the entangling 
woods and over the rugged heights. Though 
the Prussians fought with all the energies mortal 
valor could inspire, and though the king flew 
from post to post of peril and of death, anima- 
ting his troops by voice and gesture, and by his 
own reckless courage, it was allin vain. Hope 
soon diedinallhearts. The king was heard de- 


spairingly to exclaim, “Is there not one bullet 
which can reach me, then ?” 

Frederick had seen many dark days before, 
but never one so dark as this. In the frenzy of 
his exertions to retrieve the lost battle he cried 
out to his soldiers, his eyes being flooded with 
tears, ‘‘ Children, do not forsake me, your king, 
your father, in this pinch!” The retreat be 
came a flight. In endeavoring to cross the lit 
tle stream called the Hen-Floss there was such 
crowding and jamming at the bridges that the 
Prussians were compelled to leave one hundred 
and sixty-five guns of various calibre behind 
them. Had the Russians pursued with any vig- 
or, scarcely a man of the Prussian army could 


have escaped. But general Soltikof stood in 


| such fear of his opponent, who had often wrest- 
| ed victory out of defeat, that he attempted no 


pursuit. 
In broken bands the Prussians retreated down 
by the way of Oetscher to the bridges at Goritz, 
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where they had crossed the Oder, and where 
their heavy baggage was stationed. Frederick 
was among the last to quit the fatal field. As 
a swarm of Cossacks approached the spot where 
he stood a party of his friends charged them 
fiercely, cutting to the right and left, and held 
them for a moment at bay. One of Frederick’s 
adjutants seized the bridle of his horse, and gal- 
loped off with the unresisting monarch. 

At the bridges Frederick found but three 
thousand men of his late army. ‘The huts 


around were filled with the wounded and the | 


dying, presenting an aspect of misery which, in 
these hours of terrible defeat, appalled his ma- 
jesty. In one of these huts, surrounded by 
mutilated bodies, groans, and death, Frederick 
wrote the following dispatch to his minister 
Finckenstein) at Berlin. It was dated Oct- 
scher, August 12, 1759: 


“T attacked the enemy this morning about 
eleven. We beat him back to the Jews’ Church- 
yard, near Frankfort.’ All my troops came 
into action, and have done wonders. I reas- 
sembled them three times. At length I was 
myself nearly taken prisoner, and we had to quit 
the field. My coatis riddled with bullets. ‘Two 
horses were killed under me.? My misfortune is 
that I am still alive. Our loss is very consid- 
erable. Of an army of forty-eight thousand 
men I have at this moment, while I write, not 
more than three thousand together. I am no 
longer master of my forces. 

**In Berlin you will do well to think of your 
safety. Itis a great calamity. I will not sur- 
vive it. The consequences of this battle will be 
worse than the battle itself. Ihave no resources 
more; and, to confess the truth, I hold all for 
lost. I will not survive the destruction of my 
country. Farewell forever. Pe 


Probably the reader will infer from the above 
letter that the king felt that the hour had come 
for him to die, and that he intended to resort to 


that most consummate act of folly and coward- | 


ice—suicide. He had always avowed this to 


be his intention in the last resort. He had the | 


poison prepared for that purpose, and always 
carried it with him. He had urged his sister 
Wilhelmina to imitate his example in this re- 
spect, and not to survive the ruin of their house. 
Ruin now seemed inevitable. In the battle of 


Kunersdorf Frederick had lost, in killed and | 


wounded, nineteen thousand men, including 
nearly all the officers of distinction, and also one 
hundred and sixty pieces of artillery. The re- 
mainder of his army was so dispersed that it 
could not be rallied to present any opposition to 
the foe. 

Though general Soltikof had lost an equal 
number of men, he was still at the head of near- 
ly eighty thousand troops flushed with victory. 


1 This was a mistake. Frederick had probably been 
misinformed. 

2 There were three horses shot under Frederick; 
but from the third the king dismounted before he fell. 





| He could summon to his standard any desirable 
/ reinforcements. An unobstructed march of but 
| sixty miles would lead his army into the streets 
of Berlin. The affairs of Frederick were in- 
|deed desperate. There was not a gleam of 
hope to cheer him. In preparation for his re- 
tirement from the army, from the throne, and 
| from life, he that evening drew up the following 
| paper, placing the fragments of the army which 
'he was about to abandon in the hands of gen- 
eral Finck. By the death of the king the or- 
phan and infant child of his brother Augustus 
William (who had died but a few months be- 
| fore) would succeed to the throne. Frederick 
‘appointed his brother Henry generalissimo of 
the Prussian army. 
This notable paper, which reflects but little 
credit upon the character of Frederick, was as 
follows : 


** General Finck gets a difficult commission. 
The unlucky army which I give up to him is no 
longer in a condition to make head against the 
Russians. Haddick will now start for Berlin, 
perhaps Loudon too.’ If general Finck go aft- 
er these, the Russians will fall on his rear. If 
he continue on the Oder, he gets Haddick on 
his flank. However, I believe, should Loudon 

| go for Berlin, he might attack Loudon and beat 
him. ‘This, if it succeeded, would be a stand 
against misfortune, and hold matters up. Time 
gained is much in these desperate circumstances. 
Coéper, my secretary, will send him the news 
from Torgau and Dresden. You must inform 
my brother? of every thing, whom I have de- 
clared generalissimo of the army. ‘To repair 
this bad luck altogether is not possible. But 
what my brother shall command must be done. 
The army swears to my nephew. This is all 
the advice in these unhappy circumstances I am 
in a condition to give. If I had still had re- 
sources, I would have staid by them. 

“ FREDERICK.” 


It will be perceived that this paper is slightly 
less despairing than the preceding letter which 
he had written to count Finckenstein. Fred- 
erick, having written the order to general Finck, 
threw himself, in utter exhaustion, upon some 
straw in a corner of the hut, and fell soundly 
asleep. The Prussian officers, passing by, gazed 
sadly through the open door upon the sleeping 
monarch. <A single sentinel guarded the en- 
trance. 

The next morning Frederick crossed the river 
to Reitwein, on the western bank. Here, during 
the day, broken bands of his army came in to 
the number of twenty-three thousand. It would 
seem that a night of refreshing sleep had so far 
recruited the exhausted energies of the king 
that he was enabled to look a little more calmly 
upon the ruin which enveloped him. He that 
day wrote as follows from Reitwein to general 


1 Haddick and Loudon were two of the most able 
generals in the army of Soltikof, 
2 Prince Henry. 
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Schmettau, who was in command of the Prus- | 


sian garrison at Dresden: 


“You will, perhaps, have heard of the check 
I have met with from the Russian army on the 
13th? of this month. Though at bottom our 
affairs in regard to the enemy here are not des- 
perate, I find I shall not be able to make any 
detachment for your assistance. Should the 
Austrians attempt any thing against Dresden, 
therefore, you will see if there are means of 
maintaining yourself; failing which, it will be- 
hoove you to try and obtain a favorable capitu- 
lation—to wit, liberty to withdraw, with the 
whole garrison, moneys, magazines, hospital, 
and all that we have at Dresden, either to Ber- 
lin or elsewhere, so as to join some corps of 
my troops. 

“As a fit of illness has come on me, which I 
do not think will have dangerous results, I have 
for the present left the command of my troops 
to lieutenant-general Von Finck, whose orders 
you are to execute as if coming directly from 
myself. On this I pray God* to have you in 
his holy and worthy keeping. i ea 


The consternation at Berlin, as contradictory 
reports of victory and defeat reached the city, 
was indescribable. M. Sulzer, an eye-witness 
of the scene, writes under date of Berlin, Au- 
gust 13, 1759: 

“* Above fifty thousand human beings were 
on the palace esplanade and the streets around, 
swaying hither and thither in an agony of ex- 
pectation, in alternate paroxysms of joy, of ter- 
ror, and of woe. Often enough the opposite 
paroxysms were simultaneous in the different 
groups. Men crushed down by despair were met 
by men leaping into the air for very gladness.” 

As we have mentioned, the Russian general 
had such a dread of Frederick that he did not 
dare to pursue him. In his report of the vic- 
tory to the ezarina Charlotte, speaking of his 
own heavy loss of over eighteen thousand men, 
he writes, ‘* Your majesty is aware that the king 
of Prussia sells his victories at a dear rate.” 
To some who urged him to pursue Frederick he 
replied, ‘* Let me gain but another such vic- 
tory, and I may go to Petersburg with the news 
of it myself alone, with my staff in my hand.” 

Frederick remained at Reitwein four days, 
He was very unjust to his army, and angrily 
reproached his soldiers for their defeat. It is 
true, that had every soldier possessed his own 
spirit, his army would have conquered, or not a 
man would have left the field alive. The Rus- 
sians, with almost inconceivable inactivity, re- 
tired to Lossow, ten miles south of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, The king, having by great exer- 
tions collected thirty-two thousand men, march- 
ed up the valley of the Spree, and placed himself 
on the road between the Russians and Berlin. 

1 This was a slip of the pen. The battle of Kuners- 
corf was on the 12th. 

2 “T pray God!” Even the heart of the atheist in 

igh 


Lours of overwhelining calamity yearns for a God. 


While on this march he wrote from Madlitz, 
under date of August 16, to marquis D’Argens, 
at Berlin: 

‘**We have been unfortunate, my dear mar- 
quis, but not by my fault. The victory was 
ours, and would even have been a complete one, 


when our infantry lost patience, and at the 


wrong moment abandoned the field of battle. 
The Russian infantry is almost totally destroy- 
ed. Of my own wrecks all that I have been 
able to assemble amounts to thirty-two thousand 
men, With these I am pushing on to throw 
myself across the enemy’s road, and either per- 
ish or save the capital. That is not what you 
will call a deficiency of resolution. 

“For the event I can not answer. If I had 
more lives than one, I would sacrifice them all 
tomycountry. But, if this stroke fail, I think 
[ am clear scores with her, and that it will be 
permissible to look a little to myself. There 
are limits to every thing. I support my mis- 
fortune. My courage is not abated by it. But 
I am well resolved, after this stroke, if it fail, 
to open an outgate to myself, and no longer be 
the sport of any chance.” 

Four days after, in anticipation of an imme- 
diate attack from the Russians, he again wrote 
to the same address, ‘* Remain at Berlin, or re- 
tire to Potsdam. In a little while there will 
come some catastrophe. It is not fit that you 
suffer by it. If things take a good turn, you 
can be back to Berlin. If ill luck still pursue 
us, go to Hanover, or to Zelle, where you can 
provide for your safety.” 

The next day, the 21st of August, he wrote 
to D’Argens to come and visit him, and bring 
his bed with him. ‘TI will have you a little 
chamber ready.” But the next day he wrote: 

‘** Yesterday I wrote to you to come; to-day 
I forbid it. Daun is marching upon Berlin. 
Fly these unhappy countries. This news obliges 
me again to attack the Russians between here 
and Frankfort. You may imagine if this is a 
desperate resolution. It is the sole hope that 
remains to me of not being cut off from Berlip 


on the one side or the other. I will give these 


| discouraged troops brandy, but I promise my- 


self nothing of success. My one consolation is 
that I shall die sword in hand.” 

Just after dispatching this letter he received 
one from D’Argens, to which he immediately, 
on the same day, returned the following reply : 

“Certainly I will fight. But do not flatter 
yourself about the result. A happy chance 
alone canhelp us. Go, in God’s name, to Tan- 
germiinde. Wait there how destiny shall have 
disposed of us. I will reconnoitre the enemy 
Next day, if there is any thing to 
do, we will try it. If the enemy still holds to 


to-morrow. 


| the Wine Hills of Frankfort, I shall not dare to 


attack him, 
“The torments of Tantalus, the pains of Pro- 
metheus, the doom of Sisyphus, were nothing 
1 The king here undoubtedly refers to the vial of 


poison which he invariably carried in his waistcoat 
pocket. 
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to the torments I have suffered for the last ten | eral Soltikof gathered all his forces in hand, 
days. Death is sweet in comparison with such | and commenced a march into Silesia fo effect 
a life. Pity me, and believe that I still keep | a junction with general Daun. Frederick fol- 
to myself a great many evil things, not wishing | lowed, and, by a very rapid march, took pos- 
to afflict or disquiet any body with them. Be- | session of Sagan, on the Bober, where he was in 
lieve me that I would not counsel you to fly | direct communication with Henry. On the 
these unlucky countries if I had any ray of | 24th of September the king wrote to his youn- 


! 


hope. Adieu, mon cher.” ger brother Ferdinand, in Berlin: 
The rumor that Daun was marching upon 
serlin proved a false alarm. On the 4th of You may well suppose that, in the present 


September the king again wrote D’Argens from | posture of affairs, I am not without cares, in- 
his encampment at Waldau, a few leagues south | quictudes, and anxicties. It isthe most fright- 
of his last position, just over the border in Sax- | ful crisis I have had in my life. This is the 
ony: moment for dying, unless one conquer. Daun 
“T think Berlin is now in safety. You may | and my brother Henry are marching side by 
return thither. ‘The barbarians are in the Lau- | side. It is possible enough all these armies 
sitz. I keep by the side of them, between them | may assemble hereabouts, and that a general 
and Berlin, so that there is nothing to fear for | battle may decide our fortune and the peace. 
the capital. The imminency of danger is pass- | Take care of your health, dear brother. F.” 
ed. But there will be still many bad moments 
to get through before reaching the end of the There was much manceuvring, in which Fred- 
campaign. ‘These, however, only regard my- | crick displayed his usual skill, quite cireumvent- 
self, Never mind these. My martyrdom will | ing his foes. Daily he became less despairing. 
last two months yet. Then the snows and the | On the 25th of October he wrote to Fouquet : 
ices will end it.” ‘* With twenty-one thousand your beaten and 
General Schmettau had in Dresden a‘garri- | maltreated servant has hindered an army of 
son of but three thousand seven hundred men. | fifty thousand from attacking him, and has 
It will be remembered that he would doubtless | compelled them to retire to Neusatz.” 
be compelled to capitulate, and to do so on the On the 10th of October Frederick was at- 
best terms he could. But his Prussian majesty, | tacked by the gout, and for three weeks was 
being now a little more hopeful, wrote to him | confined to his room. This extraordinary man, 
again, urging him to hold out to the last ex- | struggling, as it were, in the jaws of destruc- 
tremity, and informing him that he had dis- | tion, beguiled the weary hours of sickness and 
patched to his aid general Wunsch, with a re- | pain by writing a treatise upon Charles XII. and 
inforcement of eight thousand men, and gen- | his Military Character. On the 24th of Octo- 
eral Finck with six thousand. The courier was | ber the Russian commander, quarreling with 
cut off. General Schmettau, entirely uncon- | general Daun, set out, with his whole force, 
scious that relief was coming, closely besieged, | for home. On the Ist of November the king 
and threatened with the massacre of his whole | was carried in a litter to Glogau. Cold weath- 
garrison should the place be taken by storm, on | er having now set in, general Daun commenced 
Tuesday evening the 4th of September sur-|a march for Bohemia, to seek winter-quarters 
rendered the city. nearer his supplies. Frederick, his health be- 
It was a sore calamity to Frederick. Had | ing restored, rejoined his troops under Henry, 
general Schmettau held out only until the next | which were near Dresden. The withdrawal of 
day, which he could easily have done, relief | both the Russians and Austrians from Silesia 
would have arrived, and the city would have | greatly elated him. On the 15th of November 
been saved. Frederick was in a great rage, | he wrote to D’Argens from Maxen, a village a 
and was not at all in the mood to be merciful, | little south of Dresden: 
or even just. He dismissed the unfortunate “Yesterday I joined the army, and Daun 
general from his service, degraded him, and left | decamped. I have followed him thus far, and 
him to die in poverty. will continue it to the frontiers of Bohemia, 
Frederick had now under his command twen- | Our measures are so taken that he will not get 
ty-four thousand men. ‘They were mostly on | out of Saxony without considerable loss.” 
the road between Frankfort and Berlin, for the General Finck was stationed at Maxen, with 
protection of the capital. His brother Henry, | about fifteen thousand men, to cut the commu- 
in the vicinity of Landshut, with his head-quar- | nications of Daun with Bohemia. Frederick, 
ters at Schméttseifen, was in command of thir- | in his undue elation, was quite sure of inflict- 
ty-eight thousand. The Russians and Aus- | ing terrible blows upon Daun. He issued im- 
trians numbered one hundred and twenty thou- | perative commands to general Finck to fight 
sand. There was, however, but little cordial | the allies regardless of their numbers. ‘The 
co-operation among the allies. Each was ac-| Prussian general did not dare to disobey this 
cused of endeavoring to crowd the other to the | command and withdraw from his commanding 
front of the battle against the terrible Fred- | position, even when he saw himself being sur- 
erick. | rounded with such superior forces as would al- 
The Russians did not attempt to march upon | most certainly crush him. 
Berlin. About the middle of September gen- In a very triumphant mood the king, on the 
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I am so crushed by these reverses 


times I were dead. 

* “From day to day I grow more 
weary of dwelling in a body worn 
out and condemned to suffer. Iam 
writing to you in the first moment of 
my grief. Astonishment, sorrow, in- 
dignation, and scorn, all blended to- 
gether, lacerate my soul. Let us get 
to the end, then, of this execrable 
campaign. I will then write to you 
what is to become of me; and we 
will arrange the rest. Pity me and 











Sincere. eee. Reich's Army. 


19th of November, wrote a boastful and irrever- | 
ent ‘*Ode to Fortune,” in that easy rhyme which 
he called poetry. The substance of this ode, 
translated into prose, was as follows : 

‘Iam a poor heretic. I have never been | 
blessed by the holy father. I never attend 
church. I worship neither God nor the devil. 
Often have those shaven scoundrels, the priests, 
declared that I had become extinct. | 

‘But behold the caprice of Fortune. After | 
a hundred preferences of my rivals, she smiles 
upon me, and packs off the hero of the hat and 
sword, whom the pope had blessed, and who 
had gone on pilgrimages. He skulks out of 
Saxony, panting like a dog whom the cook has 
flogged out of the kitchen.” 

This ode, ‘‘ an irrepressible extempore effu- 
sion,” as he termed it, the royal poet forwarded 
to D’Argens. ‘The day but one after writing | 
this, general Daun, having effectually surround- 
ed general Finck with nearly fifty thousand | 
men of the allied troops—nearly four to one— | 
after a severe conflict compelled the surrender | 
of his whole army. The annexed plan of the | 
battle of Maxen will show how completely | 
Finck was encircled. General Daun claimed | 
that he marched back into Dresden, as prison- 
ers of war, eight generals, five hundred and | 
twenty-nine officers, and fifteen thousand pri- 
yates, with all their equipments and appurten- 
1 The next day, the 22d, Frederick 
wrote to D’Argens : | 

‘*T am so stupefied with the misfortune which 
has befallen general Finck that I can not recoy- 
er from my astonishment. It deranges all my | 
measures, It cuts me to the quick. III luck, | 
which persecutes my old age, has followed me 
from Kunersdorf to Saxony. I will still strive | 
what I can. The little ode I sent you, ad- 
dressed to Fortune, was written too soon. One | 
should not shout victory until the battle is over. | 


| 


ances. 


1 “Of the 14,000 men who had made the expedition 
with him only 3000 remained unwounded at the time 
of the capitulation.” — Life of Frederick IL., by Lorp 
Dover, Vol. ii, p, 184, ; | 





Se oe ; make no noise about me. Bad news 
| Reinhatsgriinna j j | : sia ¥ j 
= = ; goes fast enough of itself. Adieu, 
BATTLE OF MAXEN, NOVEMBER 20, 1759. dear marquis.”’ 
é — The king, as usual, was merciless 
aad. Prussian Army. 0. Prussian Detachment, under Wunsch. & 


ce. Austrian Attack, under Daun. dd. Attack of Brentano and to general Finck. As soon as he 


returned from Austrian captivity he 
was tried by court-martial, and con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment in the fortress 
of Spandau, and was expelled from the army. 


| He afterward retired to Denmark, where he was 
| kindly received. 


General Daun, elated by this victory, relin- 
quished the plan of retiring to Bohemia, and de- 
cided to remain in Saxony for the winter. Fred- 
erick had but thirty-six thousand men in Sax- 
ony. Daun commanded seventy-two thousand. 

The Elbe was now frozen. The storms of 
winter covered the icy fields with snow. Daun 
retired to Dresden. Frederick established 
himself in the little town of Freyberg, about 
thirty miles southwest from Dresden. His 
troops were in cantonments in the adjoining vil- 
lages. Here he took up his abode in a humble 
cottage. Thus terminated the fourth campaign 
of the Seven Years’ War. 


MARGUERITE. 
Wuart aileth pretty Marguerite ? 
Such April moods about her meet! 
She sighs, and yet she is not sad; 
She smiles, with naught to make her glad. 


A thousand flitting fancies chase 
The sun and shadow on her face: 
The wind is not more light than she, 
Nor deeper the unsounded sea. 


What aileth pretty Marguerite ? 
Doth none discern her secret sweet ? 
Yet earth and air have many a sign 
The heart of maiden to divine. 


In budding leaf and building nest 
Lie kindred mysteries half confest ; 
And whoso hath the gift of sight 
May Nature’s riddle read aright. 


Not all at once the lily’s heart 

Is kissed by wooing waves apart: 
Not in a day the lavish May 

Flings all her choicest flowers away, 


Fair child! shall potent Love alone 
Forget to send his heralds on? 
Ah, happy lips, that dare repeat 
What aileth pretty Marguerite! 
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[Part ¥X.] 


CHAPTER I. 
DOMESTIC INQUISIDORS. 

W* shall only be able to glance cursorily 

at a weary period of eighteen months 
during which a young, ardent, and impulsive 
spirit underwent slow torture. This spirit 
tenanted a body endowed by nature with rare 
beauty. All men recognized this beauty. At 
a single glance young and old alike did homage 
to it. And of the poor spirit which suffered, 
all men said that it must be a fair spirit, com- 
pact of noble and graceful attributes. So it 
may have been to begin with. Protracted suf- 


fering is a mighty agent; accepted in faith, it | 


confers benefits on the soul; resisted with an- 
ger and petulance, it robs the soul of noble 
qualities, and engenders passions which abide 
there and educate the soul for hell. 

Mr. Eldred, her father, during the happy 
years of Edith’s childhood, was one of those 
who thought her face the index of her heart. 
Shortly after her promotion to the estate of a 


young lady it became his harsh lot, as a loving | 


parent, acting sincerely though unwisely for his 
child’s welfare, to oppose her wishes. As these 
were not renounced at his bidding, he was com- 
pelled either to yield, and, as he thought, to sub- 
ject her to injury, or to treat her in some meas- 
ure as a rebel, and as her resistance was main- 
tained, to strain his authority to the utmost 
limits of prudence. 

Now and again, as the conflict went on, a 


reckless impulse, a flash of rebellious fire would | 


betray itself. LEdith’s glorious blue eyes would 
pale to a greenish-gray, and glare at her re- 
morseful father with a defiant look. An angry 
word would escape from those sweet lips. A 
frown would corrugate that clear brow. But 
these symptoms vanished like the cloud-shadow 
flying over sunny spaces. One of the old smiles 


at once filled the paternal heart with sunshine. | 


The familiar ring of Edith’s gentle voice, pure 


as a silver bell, revived a thousand memories | 


of homely joys. He could not look at her and 
think ill of her. Innocence used her as its 


mouth-piece. Who could listen to is voice, and | 


attribute guile to her ? 

But the mother, though rejoicing in the 
beauty of this, her youngest child, the fairest 
of all her children, though subject also to the 


fascination of Edith’s presence, would shake | 
her gentle head sometimes, and a thoughtful | 
aspect would dwell in her melancholy eyes, at | 
symptoms of a spirit not wholly in harmony | 


with Edith’s corporal grace and delicacy. As 
for the other ladies of their acquaintance, opin- 
ions concerning Edith verged on severity. ‘To 
a vivacious and not unattractive woman no- 
thing is more wearisome and monotonous than 
to hear the praises of some rising star contin- 
ually chanted; and perhaps a love of opposi- 


tion for its own sake may have tempted the 
ladies of Peperton to stem the current of mas- 
culine adulation. 

At one of their ‘county balls,” humble af- 
fairs enough, held in the big room at the De 
Beeuf Arms, Edith had been introduced to a 
savalry officer from the neighboring dépdt. 
This gentleman, ‘Treloar by name, a member 
of an old Cornish family, was preceded in the 
Peperton society, to which some of his brother 
officers belonged, by a twofold reputation. As 
| an officer he was both distinguished and popu- 
lar, having served with various regiments in sev- 
| eral brilliant actions, more lately having been on 
the staff of a favorite general, and having in ev- 
ery instance gained honor and promotion, be- 
sides winning the regard of his fellow-soldiers 
of all ranks. But as a man of pleasure he was 
justly, in relation to the past—to the present 
| unjustly, said to be worldly and unscrupulous. 

He had ‘“‘run through” a great deal of money 
| in the pursuit of his favorite amusements ; and 
| at the time of his first acquaintance with Edith 
| 


report stated that beyond his professional in- 
come he was dependent on the favor of an auto- 
| cratic uncle, a magnate in the county of Corn- 
| wall, whose orphan ward was destined to be- 
| come the major’s wife, or else to become his 
uncle’s heiress in her own right. 

From his first introduction to her Treloar 
| showed a marked preference for Edith Eldred, 
| and she for him. From an early period, also, 
in the course of that splendid ball, the first one 
which Edith had really enjoyed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldred noticed this preference, compared notes 
upon the subject, and resolved to cut off every 
opportunity for its future indulgence. Mr. 
Eldred was not only a country attorney; he 
was clerk of the peace for the county in which 
he resided; and while fully aware that the 
gallant officer was his superior in social stand- 
ing, and might have been an eligible husband 
for one of his daughters under different circum- 
stances, he had no notion of a man who was 
implicitly engaged to marry another young lady 
| trifling with the affections of his child. 





| But, in spite of all his precautions, the law- 
| yer saw that it would not be easy to overcome 
this soldier, who advanced calmly with the air 
of a conqueror, took Edith’s affections by storm, 
resisted his own uncle, abandoned all hope of 
assistance in that quarter, and boldly proposed 
to submit his claims to Mr. Eldred as a suitor 
for his daughter's hand, 

At first the father maintained a sullen re- 
| serve, simply declaring that he declined the 
honor of Major Treloar’s acquaintance. Then 
he appealed, rudely enough, to the major’s 
| sense of honor, and begged him to withdraw 
| from a suit which could only bring discord into 
| a hitherto peaceful household, and destroy the 
| happiness of the young lady whom he professed 



































to regard. After the lapse of a few months, | 
finding that Edith was “infatuated” (as he 
called it), and that Treloar had sold his com- 
mission, and was making serious preparations 
to carry out his design, Mr. Eldred consented 
to be placed in communication with the major’s 
solicitor, and to consult with that gentleman 
on the subject of a marriage settlement, with a | 
view to carrying out the wishes of Major Tre- 
loar and his rebel daughter Edith. ‘This con- 
cession, though partly wrung from him in de- 
spair, was also in part a device for obtaining 
time. Mr. Eldred, with the persistence of a 
strong will, and the cunning of a crafty nature, 
calculated the numerous opposing influences 
which might be brought to bear upon this hate- 
ful project by a long delay, and was not alto- 
gether without hope that he might be able to 
establish his suspicions on a basis of ascertained 
fact, and thus at one blow vanquish his enemy 
and save his darling from an alliance which he 
verily believed to be the road to her ruin. 

Meanwhile our honest major had behaved in 
a manner which would have won the heart of 
many fathers. In the first place, having fallen 
in love with the unsophisticated country belle 
after the good custom of old times, he had not | 
waited to satisfy himself that his love was re- 
turned, but had frankly written to Mr. Eldred, 
asking his permission to become a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand, and volunteering a brief ex- 
position of his circumstances and his prospects, 
neither representing them to be fairer than they | 
would actually be if he should marry contrary 
to his unele’s wishes, nor exaggerating the 
sacrifice which such a deed would entail upon 
him. At the same time he inclosed a copy of 
a letter from his uncle, Mr. Newlyn, angrily 
forbidding him to contract any such alliance, on 
pain of forfeiting his uncle’s good-will. ‘This 
act of candor, which was prompted by the 
warmth and sincerity of the major’s passion, | 
only added fuel to Mr. Eldred’s angry sus- | 
picions, and fanned the fire of his jealous dis- 
like. A rude, uncivil reply was returned. In | 
it Mr. Eldred not only abjured Major Treloar’s 
acquaintance for himself, but stated boldly 
(though entirely without the consent of Edith) 
that she had no wish to hear of the subject | 
again, and that the present communication ex- 
pressed her feeling as well as his own. 

This summary rejection, had it not purport- 
ed to speak for Edith, would only have aroused 
Treloar’s indignation and goaded him to be 
less considerate of filial obligations than he 
would otherwise have been; but believing that 
she had been persuaded to withdraw, and had | 
taken this easy way out of an embarrassing po- 
sition, he pocketed the affront with manly reti- 
cence, and resolved to starve out a passion 
which had already taken possession of the cita- | 
del of his heart, and was about to assume a! 
tyrannous sway over his actions and the cir- 
cumstances of his life. 

After a few months had elapsed, during | 
which the two lovers maintained an unbroken | 


| 


| 
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| interminable. 








silence, Treloar encountered Constance Eldred, 
Edith’s favorite sister, in the streets of Canter- 
bury, in which city he was quartered at the 
time, while the young lady was paying a visit 
to some friends in the neighborhood. <A ten- 
der association attracted him to her side; and 
the lady, whose guest she was, being a hospita- 
ble, good-natured person, and thinking that 
Constance had found an admirer in the distin- 
guished officer, invited him to her house. After 
some hesitation he went, and soon learned that 
Edith had been pining for him in secret, and 
was quite at a loss to account for his sudden 
desertion. 

Even with the knowledge of this treachery 
he acted with scrupulous honor to Mr. Eldred, 
and driving over to Peperton, called upon the 
lawyer, and asked to be allowed to see Edith in 
his presence. Mr. Eldred, taken aback, asked 
for time to consider this proposal, and again 
his wishes were deferred to. ‘Then it was that 
he wrote and appealed to Major Treloar’s feel- 
ings, begging him to withdraw his claim. ‘Tre- 
loar declined to do so, and, being forbidden the 
house, found means of writing to Edith and 


/seeing her. Exasperated with her father, and 


overceme with a sense of Treloar’s devotion to 
her and gentleness toward Mr. Eldred for her 
sake, Edith wanted to escape from the misery 
of a home in which she now felt like a prisoner 
in a hostile camp; but her lover would not take 
advantage of her inexperience and impetuosity. 
Again he wrote and urged Mr. Eldred to listen 
to his suit. The lawyer then advanced one 
step, and negotiated a settlement with Treloar’s 
legal adviser in London. 

3ut all these delays, and those which still 
intervened before Treloar was able to claim his 
bride without neglecting any becoming effort 
to reconcile her father to the marriage, were 
a source of deep injury to Edith’s character. 
Treloar himself was so concerned to avoid doing 
any thing wrong, so anxious not to sacrifice 
Edith either to his love for her or to her fa- 
ther’s unreasonable prejudice against him, so 
careful not to hurry her or allow himself to be 
hurried into any action which might have be- 
come a cause of unavailing remorse in the fu- 
ture, that perhaps all his anxiety and pain were 
a benefit to him, maturing the crude parts of 
his character, and developing latent powers of 
forbearance and self-control. But to her it was 
far otherwise. She loved and was beloved, 
Her lover was able and willing to marry her. 
Why should her joy be deferred? Why should 
she be teased and tortured during the very part 


| of life when she was most capable of happiness, 


merely to allow her father opportunities of 
doing his utmost to plunge her in a life-long 
misery? Indeed, to her a year was a lifetime. 
To those whose life consists of emotion uncon- 
trolled, unrestrained by the play of active facul- 
ties of mind or body, a year in prospect seems 
To-morrow is scarcely soon 
enough for enjoyment, to-day too long for suf- 
fering. And suspense is suffering. But Edith’s 
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enjoyment was delayed for five hundred and 
forty-cight days. And all those days, except 
a few hours now and then in the presence of 


her lover, were worn away in a restless agony | 


of suspense ; and with each of those cruel days 
was worn away and lost forever a portion of 
her youth, her innocence, her gentleness, and 
her trust. 

After a time she grew fairly callous to charges 


of filial ingratitude and of breaking her father’s | 
and mother’s heart. Who showed any grati- 


tude to her lover for is forbearance and chival- 
rous courtesy ? Who cared about breaking er 
heart? She defied their warnings of the inevita- 
ble remorse which would soon dispel her dream 
of happiness. Let her have the happiness first, 
and she would bear the remorse afterward, 
But by-and-by a more terrible engine of torture 
was brought to bear upon her. This at first.only 
toyed with her feelings, arousing secret, half- 
formed apprehensions of evil, and dallying with 
them as some cruel cats will dally with a mouse. 
How would she like, after she had been married 


for several months, to find out that Major Tre- | 


loar had only married her from pity, because 
she had allowed her feelings to be too plainly 
seen? What if she were, when it should be 
too late, to find out that her husband had loved 
another woman years before he had ever seen 
her, and had never left off loving that other? 
Had she ever asked him whose hair that was in 
the locket on his chain? More beautiful than 
hers, though hers was well enough—hair which 
glistened like the gold mounting of the jewel. 
Then she would ask, pitifully, How did they 
know it was hair at all? She had seen no hair. 
3ut her brother Alfred had. One night at a 
ball, when the major was waltzing with Laura 
Wyndham, the locket sprang open. ‘The lady 
noticed it, and admired the hair, which she 
could afford to do, as hers was a purple-black, 
and there could be no question of gold or car- 
ats. This was a mild joke of Alfred’s, ‘‘ carats” 
being so pronounced as to do duty also for ‘* car- 
rots.” But even had Edith’s hair been red, so 
as to suffer any point to attach to the witticism, 
it would have failed to attract her attention. 
She was too desperately eager in undergoing 
her proper torture and hugging the barbed ar- 
rows which lacerated her heart. 
By slow degrees the engine developed its 


powers. How did Edith know that Major Tre- | 


loar had never been married? Some people 
said that he was a widower, and how could the 
report have got afloat? Had she ever asked 
him? That was the only way to deal with secret, 
mysterious men. She knew next to nothing of 
his past life. True, his name was in the army 
list, attached first to one regiment, then to an- 
other; and certainly he had received rapid pro- 
motion, and served on the staff, and gained 
some decorations. But men who are well con- 
nected are always placed above the heads of 
steady, worthy soldiers, who only do their duty 
and make no show. Other people knew some- 
thing of the major’s past life, if Edith did not. 






| Hereupon she flew at the domestic inquisi- 
dors, and upbraided them for theircruelty. Why 
was she driven to clandestine and infrequent in- 
tercourse with the man she loved, a man as su- 
perior to them in breeding and feeling as he was 
in social position? Why was he repulsed with 
rude discourtesy when he proposed in due form 
to become a suitor for her hand, with the sanc- 
tion of her parents? Why was he refused a 
reason for this behavior? Why could not papa 
ask him to the house, and behave like a gentle- 
man to him? And then, if any good reason 
could be shown why she should be robbed of 
her husband, let them produce it to his face. 
He wants no secrecy. J/e never insinuates, 
and sneers, and hints at scandal which he 
could not prove to be true. It is only cow- 
ards who torture girls and steal a man’s char- 
} acter in the dark. ‘These retorts did not tend 
| to avert the wrath of Messrs. Eldred and Son, 
Solicitors, Peperton. 
| And though Edith spoke thus in her wrath, 
yet she did feel that ‘an air of mystery envel- 
oped her lover, that he was an austere man, 
though very gentle with her, and that (in short) 
she dared not ask him those pertinent questions. 
This fact tormented her horribly. When driven 
to acknowledge as much to herself the blood 
would rush from her heart to her brain, or seem 
, to do so, in a sudden access of fury. Fora few 
moments she would feel like a wild and fierce 
animal, baffled and trapped in the hunter's toils. 
Then love, the enchanter, would cast over her 
| his glamour. The generous blood would return 
| to its wonted channels with buoyant pulsations. 
| Upon her radiant face would play the mixed 
smile of confidence and scorn—scorn for the 
maligner, and confidence in the maligned, which 
| so provoked the spirit of enmity in her amiable 
relatives that their hatred of this stranger sur- 
passed all reasonable limits. They loved this 
wayward, headstrong, and impenetrable girl 
|more than they loved her sisters, and almost 
as much as they loved themselves. Moreover, 
they both, and especially her father, took a pride 
in her budding beauty, which partook both of 
brilliancy and depth, combining in a rare degree 
both the power to attract and to grow upon the 
| sense of whosoever beheld it, unfolding new 
phases of its character as one emotion dis- 
placed another in the depths beneath. 

Perhaps another motive may have lent its in- 
fluence to the complex dislike which biased 
the mind of Mr. Eldred against his future son- 
in-law. This requires some explanation. The 
lawyer had ascertained beyond a doubt that Tre- 
loar had already spent a fortune, and that he 
would be disinherited of another unless he mar- 
ried according to that imperious uncle’s will. 
He not unnaturally thought that a man who 

_has squandered considerable wealth before at- 
taining middle life could neither bear poverty 
with a good grace nor work successfully for the 
maintenance of a family. But, further, he be- 
lieved that Treloar could not deceive himself 
with an idea that he could do this, Also Mr. 
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almost dowerless. 
How, then, could he deliberately purpose to 
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marry her, and thereby to abandon wealth which 


was necessary to him, and incur poverty which 
would be intolerable? Mr. Eldred’s worldly 
wisdom could not answer this question satisfac- 
torily. 


He therefore concluded that the major | 


‘ ; pe } 
was not acting in good fuith; that he had some | 


sinister purpose in hand, in which two of the 
items probably were : 
ther; and secondly, to make use of the daugh- 
ter solely for his own delectation and amuse- 
ment. 

In the course of his investigations, which were 
conducted exclusively with a view to discover 
things to the major’s disadvantage, the lawyer 
had chanced upon an old story of abduction 





Sy 


Eldred knew that Treloar thought Edith to be | out; for his very amusement on the subject 


| would have served her for evidence of its injus- 
‘tice. Moreover, the lists of marriage licenses 
had been examined in both provinces of the 
Church. Inquiries had been prosecuted in the 
colonies where the major had served in his va- 
rious regiments. All in vain. 

Once only the crafty foe thought he had 
struck the enemy’s war-trail. An old news- 


| paper had been discovered, containing a list of 


first, to outwit the fa-| 


| Calcutta. 


the officers and cabin passengers on board the 
Lord Clive, East Indiaman, carrying troops to 
There, as plain as Roman type and 


| . , . . 
printer’s ink could render it, stood the an- 


and subsequent desertion, which fastened itself | 


upon Treloar. But the whole affair was in- 
volved in obscurity and doubt; and Mr. Eldred, 


with his legal habit of mind, would have been | 


the first to reject it as altogether spurious, and 
unsupported by trust-worthy evidence, had not 
its object been also the object of his aversion 
and suspicion. So far from rejecting this story 


| mouth. 


as improbable, he concluded that ig was only 


one out of many, which precautions, taken with 
the skill of an adept, and facilitated by a com- 
mand of money, had rendered difficult of de- 
tection. There must have been, he thought, 
several diaisons at various times. Might not 
the major have married one of his victims? Pos- 
sibly a woman beneath him in station. The 
most wary roué is, at some time or other, out- 
witted by a woman. 
mitted himself, was he not just the man to 
have shaken off this wife at a convenien: dis- 
tance, and bribed her to silence and continued 
absence ? 


nouncement, ‘‘Captain Treloar and wife.” 
Pressing the inquiry a stage further, it turned 
out that the then captain of the Lord Clive had 


| retired from service, and was residing at Bath. 


To Bath Alfred repaired, his veins tingling 
with the glow of expectation—of tardy victory 
crowning long and laborious strategy. But 
Alfred had to endure *‘ the whips and scorns of 
time,” as he inflicted upon others ‘‘the law’s 
delay.” Captain Bligh was paying his summer 
visit to the coast. Alfred pursued him to Wey- 
The captain had run across to Guern- 
sey, in a friend’s yacht. ‘To Guernsey Alfred 


| sailed or steamed, sick at heart, and sea-sick, 


yet sanguine. Thence to Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight. Thence to Portsmouth, where the 
landsman at length caught the old rover at 


| dinner, with some kindred spirits, in the hotel 


which seamen love. Alfred waited till they 
had eaten their fill, tortured with hope deferred, 


| impatience, smothered wrath, and fear of again 


And if he had so com- |! 


| table, and offered him wine. 


=p © ° ° | 
This suggestion, and this alone, would ac- 


count for Treloar’s resistance to his uncle, as 
he would not dare to deceive that powerful in- 


dividual by a sham marriage with his ward, nor | 
. re } 
to ruin a girl who owned a protector so capable 


of avenging her wrong. On the other hand, 
nothing would be easier than to commit the 
same crime at the expense of a country solicit- 


or’s daughter, who was in no way connected | 
with any one who could benefit or injure him 


materially. 

Already Mr. Eldred, during the delay which 
he had secured, had turned every stone in or- 
der to discover a wife or a certificate of mar- 
riage on behalf of the gallant major. 
advertisement had been circulated among all 
parish clerks in the United Kingdom; and Tre- 
loar had been vastly amused, during a visit toa 
brother-in-law who occupied the important post 
of a rural dean in a west-country diocese, to 
find that all the registers in the deanery were 


A secret | 


losing this slippery witness. At length he ven- 
tured to send up a card. 

The captain, being well advanced in his sec- 
ond bottle, received him graciously at a side- 
Alfred unwisely 
declined the hospitable offer, and unfolded his 
purpose, with grave assertions of the weighty 
| interests involved in clearing up the doubt. 
| This assuming of superior gravity on the 
part of a young man slightly offended the 
| good-natured sailor. ‘‘I know Treloar,” he 
|replied. ‘A gentleman-like, smart officer; a 
| great favorite with the ladies, but not a ladies’ 
man. Oh dear,no. Kept rather aloof. Let 
them court him, rather. Courteous, but not ob- 
sequious; gallant, not palavering. No, no, not 
he; married? The last man in the world. 
| Reserved for a ward of his uncle’s, if I don’t 
| mistake ; a little girl descended from the same 
stock as his own mother—a Trevor. You see, 
I know something of the family.” 

‘*But here is the paper,” said Alfred, in a 
flutter of anxiety and apprehension, opening 
| the ancient journal, and pointing out the list to 
| the captain’s notice. The mariner produced a 
| substantial pair of spectacles, adjusted them 


being ransacked for possible evidence of an al-} with much deliberation, spread the paper out, 


liance which he had never contracted. 


wound the feelings of the girl whom he loved, 


Think- | upside down, before him, and began carefully 
ing that the bare mention of such a thing would | to search for the required list. 


He waxed 
| 


| somewhat angry when Alfred attempted to set 


he had kept the secret—unhappily, as it turned | him aright, and so doubled the paper over the 
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wrong way, entirely concealing the whole side | and despised, so that he might win her love and 
of the sheet on which the desired information | own her for his wife. 
lay. At last he handed the paper to the in- | A new circumstance which aggravated all 
truder, with sublime resignation, requesting him | others was, that Edith had lately, by the will 
to find the list himself, since he was resolved to | of an aunt, become possessed, in her own right, 
consider that this was the first newspaper which | of a very considerable fortune, which, together 
Captain Bligh had ever seen. So Alfred re-| with her beauty, would have secured to her an 
covered the place, and read aloud: ‘‘ Lieuten- | ample choice of suitors; solid, staid, trust-wor- 
ant-Colonel Bolders, Major Trevor, Captain} thy men; while it was wholly insufficient to 
Treloar and wife—” ¥ | support a scale of expenditure such as must 
‘‘Stay,” shouted the captain; ‘“‘the penny- | have become a second nature to her aristocratic 
a-lining landlubbers! Zhat’s how it is that admirer. However they might settle and bind 
you've had all this cruise for nothing, my young | this money in a new marriage settlement, he 
friend, and have thought it necessary to give | would surely realize and dissipate it as soon as 
me a lesson in reading a newspaper, is it? | his own resources should have come to an end. 
‘Major Trevor, Captain Treloar, and wife,’ eh? | And by the time it was gone the former wife 
Just not so. The major had his wife on board, | would rise from her mysterious grave, or some 
a lovely woman; too saintly for my taste; but | other pretext would be discovered for dispens- 
that’s my fault. Treloar, as I thought I told | ing with the new one. Mr. Eldred was satis- 
you—only you young men won't listen to your | fied that the major had not heard of Edith’s 
seniors in the present day—Treloar was a bach- | fortune. It had accrued to her since the settle- 
elor, reserved for the little girl who was and is | ment had been drawn up, in the previous au- 


Trevor's niece. A misprint, my lad, a mis-|tumn, by Mr. Eldred and the major’s solicitor 
print. You won't take a glassofwine? Then! conjointly. At that time he had apportioned 
good-evening.” to her a scanty dower, to meet a handsome sum 


As Alfred, having made what he considered a | set apart by Treloar for the purpose, and the 
Chesterfield bow, under most disadvantageous | principal had been settled upon her and her 
circumstances, was about to leave the room, | children, the interest only to be drawn during 
Captain Bligh called to him again, and said, | her husband's life. But recently an aunt had 
‘‘T think you hinted there was a young lady in! died abroad, and left Edith £3000 in consols, 
the case; I mean on your side of the story. | Her father was sole executor under the will. 
[f so, take my advice this time and keep a sharp | The matter had been scrupulously hushed up, 
look-out. ‘T'reloar’s a dangerous fellow, though | and Edith had so far yielded to her father’s 
he means no harm. And remember, a man| wishes as to pledge herself to secrecy on this 
can’t marry two wives, and he’s booked for one | subject until after her marriage. 
already.” | Gradually the persistent, untiring suspicion 

So the hound was thrown off the false scent | of her father and brother stole into the secret 
and returned to his home, angry and discom- | places of Edith’s mind and sank into her heart, 
fited. The next move was a letter from Mr. | where it worked, like a subtile poison in the 
Eldred to Mr. Newlyn, the Cornish magnate, | blood. What could prompt these suspicions ? 
which met with just as little courtesy as the Could they be groundless? Was it possible 
major had encountered on the part of Mr. El-| that her father, whom she had always known as 
dred. Mr. Newlyn evidently considered that, | a just, upright man, could be wearing himself 
say what they would, these vulgar people were | out and fretting away his very life in a stupid, 
angling for his nephew; and he gave them to | malicious enmity to a man who sincerely loved 
understand, in simple terms, that if they pro- | her and was worthy of her love? What infat- 
vided him with a wife, they had better provide | uation could have possessed him, and led him 


him with a fortune also. to act in a manner so at variance with the hab- 
Father and son were both baffled, clinging | its of his whole life ? 

with dogged obstinacy to their hypothesis of a Her affections and her reason, her passions 

surreptitious wife in the back-ground. Treloar, and doubts, her trust and distrust, were at 

they said to one another, was not the man to in-| war with one another. Her very will was at 


cur the burden of a wife and family, with pov-! strife with itself. A hatred (artificial, per- 
erty staring him in the face, while an heiress | haps, but still potent) for father and brother 
and a fortune hung within his reach. He was! grew out of their protracted opposition. A 
exactly the man, they said, to delude a girl who | desire to be revenged upon them matured it- 
could not otherwise be won, with a false mar- self, or distrust might really have gained the 
riage, and when she had served his turn to get | day, and caused her to withdraw from her en- 
rid of her by any device at hand. The simple gagement with Treloar. They acted unwisely 
solution of the difficulty seemed to be the one in their resistance, as men usually do when 
most foreign to their minds. ‘They could not! urged by anger and suspicions which they can 
conceive that Edith should have aroused in the hardly justify to themselves. Why not accept 
bosom of a gay and brilliant officer a passion at the major on his own terms frankly, as a suitor 
once so strong and so pure as to urge him to! willing to submit his claims to parental consid- 
relinquish fortune, position, and worldly wis-| eration and to an open discussion? It would 
dom, to become, if necessary, poor and lowly have been easy to create further delay for in- 
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quiry had not Edith’s pride and anger been 
aroused, and the gentleman himself driven (in 
self-respect) to exercise a haughty reserve. <At 
any rate, Edith should have been taken into 
their counsels, and not left to discover, from 
time to time, some new conspiracy against her 
lover, nor taunted with insinuations that she 
was lending herself to a scheme of reckless 
self-indulgence which must end in ruin to her- 
self and disgrace to her family. 

Thus goaded into desperation, and stung 
into anger and resentment against her own 
father, Edith was forced to content herself 
with a fragmentary and unsatisfying inter- 
course with her betrothed husband. During 
their stolen interviews she wavered between 
fear of offending him by betraying her suspi- 
cions and violent gusts of passionate devotion 
to one who seemed so far above all this petty 
strife; one who, for her fickle, changeful al- 
legiance gave her an unwavering, unselfish 
devotion, and bore this delay for her sake, 
that she might win that obdurate parent by 
patience and gentleness. He was giving up 
friends and fortune for her sake, incurring un- 
just enmity and aspersion. He was stepping 
from a superior social grade to an inferior one ; 
consenting, of his own free-will, to share pov- 
erty and obscurity with her, rather than wealth 
and station with another. He was learning to 
live inexpensively, and acquiring habits of reg- 
ular work; though for many years he had de- 
voted much time and energy to art, working 
by fits and starts, as the humor seized him. 
Gradually cutting off his own luxuries, and 
the refinements of his old life, one by one, he 
had yet made Edith presents of jewelry far 
more costly than any of her acquaintance 
could boast of. ‘*‘ As if she were an actress,” 
Alfred said, with a sneer. ‘As if she were 
an empress, you mean,” retorted Constance, 
one of Edith’s sisters, who always supported 
her. 

Treloar talked of a honey-moon, passed in 
France and Germany, whenever and however 
she would, to compensate her a little for her 
long, unhappy engagement. During that month 
of compensations no limit was to be placed on 
theirexpenditure. After that he proposed that 
they should rent a small house, with a studio, 
in one of the suburbs of London, where he 
would toil laboriously at his art—toil lightened 
by her presence, the toiler encouraged by her 
sympathy. Already, as an amateur painter, 
he had achieved successes. An opal and dia- 
mond ring which she wore he had purchased 
with the price of a picture to which she had 
been the inspiration. Doubtless, industry in 
his vocation, stimulated by love and ambition, 
would soon raise him to a place of honor among 


artists, a place of which she would be proud, 


because it had not come to him by birth, 
but would have been earned for her. These 
schemes were unfolded in long, ardent letters, 
full to overflowing of the outpourings of a 
heart where true love reigned supreme—a 


heart which should have been recognized by 
her, through all obstacles and barriers, as true 
and pure, strong and tender. 

But she, poor child, was distracted and be- 
wildered. When she read his letters she trust- 
ed him; when her father sneered, or launched 
an innuendo, she thought there must be some 
truth in it; and then she burned with anger to 
think that this glorious lover, so grand and yet 
so gentle, might? after all, be only acting a part 
(as they said) to win her silly heart; that some 
day she might awake from this dream of illu- 
sory love, and find that her hero had existed 
only in her fancy, that her fool’s paradise had 
melted away, and that she was cast off and 
discarded, as others had been (so they said) 
by this same spendthrift of hearts, before she 
caught his roving eye. 

When they met she dared not tell him of 
these terrible doubts and cruel suspicions ; 
cruel to him, and ah! how cruel to her!—rob- 
bing her young soul of trust, and devotion, and 
repose. Often, in those rare interviews, her 
cheek would burn, her heart beat wildly, her 
eyes flash with strange lights. He could not 
read the signs. He knew there was a contest 
between filial love and conjugal love; he trust- 
ed that some day he might reconcile the two, 
and so give her peace. Until then, and after, 
he would devote his whole powers to shelter 
her from evil. But the siren’s eyes were 
flashing mischief; and her cruel doubts were 
dealing stabs at the breast of her benefactor. 

Yet to her, in her better moments, it was 
very sweet to think that she would be able te 
lighten his labor of love with her little store of 
| hoarded wealth, as well as with her confidence 
|and sympathy; to make him some little rec- 
ompense for all that he was willing to do and 
to suffer for her. And that little recompense, 
coming from her, would be so great to him. 
Would it not? Was she not so much to him ? 

Was not her very smile a ray of sunshine to 
|him? ‘The tinkle of her silver laugh as the 
| voices of many birds? Her breath as the 
| wind of “the sweet South which breathes upon 
| a bank of violets, stealing and giving odor?” 














| In the course of time Mr. Eldred was forced 
ito acknowledge that fate was too strong for 
| him in this matter. Seeing the willfulness of 
| his child, and tardily admitting the invincible 
obstinacy of her nature, he had latterly re- 
frained from overt resistance, and had only 
been doing his utmost to gain time, hoping 
that something would transpire to put an end 
|to the engagement. It was with some such 
desire that he had consented to draw up the 
marriage settlement with Major Treloar’s legal 
adviser. At that time he had promised that 
if the matter were satisfactorily arranged, and 
if both parties should hold to their resolution, 
| the marriage should be solemnized in the en- 
| suing summer, at the parish church in Peper- 
|ton, without any opposition from him. To 
| this proposal the major, loth to rupture the 
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ceded willingly. The conditions had been 
complied with. The summer had arrived. 
No excuse presented itself for any further de- 
lay. For a while Mr. Eldred tried what mere 
dogged resistance would do. Then there oc- 
curred a period of total estrangement between 
Edith and her family. One of those sullen, 
dismal passages of arms, when members of the 
same family meet daily at one table, and go 
through the same melancholy routine of eating 
and drinking without relish, and part in silence 
to sleep without repose, and so to meet again 
and part again. Letters of expostulation were 
addressed by the soldier to the lawyer, and re- 
turned unopened (so report said). At length 
clandestine proposals came to Edith secretly ; 
and the mother’s watchful eye surprised her 
preparing for flight. This was more than the 
father could endure; so he told her to fix the 
day, and let him know when it was to be; add- 
ing that he supposed he must meet ‘the 
man” in church, but trusted she would have 
a sufficient remnant of filial feeling not to 
bring him into the house. As if the house of 
man should be more sacred from angry pas- 
sions than the House of God! 


—a———_ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DOPPELGANGER. 


ON a certain bright Sunday morning, toward 
the end of the month of June, 185-, after the 
contention briefly sketched in the last chapter 
had been going on for some eighteen months, 
a gallant pair of chestnut horses, drawing a 
light mail phaeton, wheeled swiftly into the 
entrance archway of the De Bouf Arms, at 
Peperton. An active groom sprang to the 
ground, and was at the horses’ heads long be- 
fore the drowsy ostler, by sundry twitchings at 
his nether garments, and scratching of his head, 
had certified himself of being awake. ‘Two gen- 
tlemen descended from the carriage, and were 
shown by a waiter, the landlord being at church 
with his family, into the best sitting-room on 
the first-floor. A double-bedded room and a 
dressing-room were also engaged, which ar- 
rangement perplexed the household sadly, for 
they saw that the unexpected guests were per- 
sons of some position, and wondered at their 
being satisfied with less than the two best bed- 
rooms. The gentlemen, however, were close 
friends, and were intending to part company on 
the following day, under circumstances which 
they anticipated would interrupt, if not term- 
inate, their intimacy; and therefore they were 
anxious to have as much of each other’s com- 
pany as possible in the mean time, and were 
wholly indifferent to the opinion of their critics. 

It was soon ascertained, not only within the 
precincts of the De Boeuf Arms, but generally 
throughout Peperton, that the phaeton and 
horses were the property of the Honorable Juli- 
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filial bond between Edith and her father, ac- | an Harcourt, who had driven his friend, Major 


Treloar, down from London, with the purpose 
of acting as his best man on a trying occasion. 
For Treloar was to take Edith Eldred to wife 
at ten o'clock on Monday morning. 
If the expectant bridegroom may be sup- 
posed to have arrived at Peperton jubilant, his 
friend will be readily accredited with a measure 
of sadness; for they had been intimate since 
childhood, with more mutual affection than in- 
timacy always implies, and Mr. Harcourt re- 
garded the marriage of a friend much in the 
light of his death. He had never known the 
sweets of friendship to survive wedlock; and 
his opportunities for observation had not in- 
duced much faith in that bliss which is pop- 
ularly supposed to atone to a husband for the 
loss of his single-blessedness. He was there- 
fore sad, not only on his own account, but on 
behalf of his friend, as became a thoroughly 
amiable and generous man. Moreover, the lit- 
tle which he had seen, and the sudsidiary little 
which he had conjectured, of the courtship be- 
tween Treloar and Edith Eldred, constituted a 
grave cause of uneasiness. The material loss 
which Treloar was about to encounter seemed 
to demand in return some splendid gain; and 
although Edith, in person, was beautiful be- 
yond any thing which he could call to mind, 
Mr. Harcourt knew that her beauty alone would 
not satisfy Treloar. Ifthe girl had only been 
dazzled by the light of the great world which 
invested her admirer, and flattered by the pref- 
erence of one who belonged to a superior sta- 
tion—if she did not love him entirely and solely 
for himnself—if she did not esteem him, as a wife 
should do her husband, above all mortal men, 
and his love above himself—if she did not trust 
in him blindly and utterly, so that she could 
refuse the evidence of her own senses rather 
than to allow a shadow of suspicion to fall upon 
him—then nothing but misery could come of 
this marriage. Treloar would certainly be con- 
tent with nothing less than her whole heart; 
nor could he brook suspicion from any one 
whom he loved, although he knew too well that 
an enemy could suggest evidence on which foul 
suspicions affecting him might be justly based. 
Nor did Harcourt fail to divine something of 
Edith’s character. He perceived, with the sa- 
gacity of a man of the world, that her passionate, 
untutored emotions were a very virgin soil for 
distrust and jealousy, and that under the influ- 
ence of these prompters she might be, to one 
whom she both feared and loved, false and fierce. 
In the afternoon Treloar left his friend and 
walked out alone, thoughtful, but happy. At 
six o'clock he returned, evidently ill at ease 
with himself. A natural delicacy which char- 
acterized him was barely sufficient to disguise 
an unusual irritability which seemed to prey 
upon him, After drinking a glass of brandy, 
and walking restlessly about the room for some 
minutes (seeing that the waiter came to make 
preparations for dinner), he asked Harcourt to 





dine alone. 
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‘** But, my dear fellow, why should I dine at 
all?” the latter asked. 

**To sustain you in the ordeal of supporting 
me to-morrow,” Treloar answered, bitterly. 
Presently 
1 the dir , and, following his friend to 
d that he 
so, but that, to all appear 


Mr. Harcourt quietly counter-or 
1 


Gere? 


church, s: him, notice was 


lone 
sone, an 


xpected some 


Afterward 
Treloar partook of it 
altogether downcast. 
by the attendant; 
which he put it in hi 
his glass with brandy, Harcourt was assured 
that the young lady 


i 


ances, he ¢ one who did not come. 
a frugal supper was laid before 
scantily, seeming 
A letter was brought to 
him the in 
s pocket and again filled 


and, by way 


was not acting as Treloar 
had reason to expect that she would act on the 
eve of their marriage. 

**You were at church to-night without your 
little bride,” he said, after along silence; ‘and 
I half suspect she failed you at a trysting-place 
this Is it not so?” 

Treloar nodded, and drank off the glass of 
brandy without any water, though it was quite 


afte 


rmoon, 


unusual for him to take strong stimulants. 

How Af to-night, 
rge,” Mr. Harcourt, using the 
he 


unlike vours« 


continued 


ne you are 
Pia 7 
Christian *name which had dropped since 
‘*My mind misgives 
Surely you are taking a false step. I re- 
pent already of abetting you in it.” 

* You can withdraw,” Treloar said, sharply, 


ut with an emph 


they were boys together. 


me, 


} sis on the pronoun which al- 


most implied that if it were possible, in honor, 
he too would be thinki Then, 
apparently fi after what he had ad- 
mitted 1 try to fix blame upon 
Edith added, ‘*Edith is all right. 


ng of withdrawal. 
aring that 
Harcourt wou 


he hastily 


Don't fancy it is her fault.” 
** Well,” Harcourt went on, 
speak of any ol 


“if IT must not 
)jections arising out of the young 
lady’s conduct, at any rate I may speak of mere 
prudential considerations.” 

‘* Fire away, then.” 

** And if I have good reason to-day for fancy- 
ing that Miss Eldred is hesitating on the very 
ot he 


engagement 


eve 
her 


r wedding, and perhaps repenting of 
to (here Treloar rose 
and began pacing up and down the room), 
surely that gives you an opportunity of re- 


considering y 


you” 


intentions, which must in part 
be based upon her good faith.” 

‘I tell you, Harcourt, Edith is safe. She 
is very painfully situated, and can not be judged 
like other girls,” 

‘*Nothing is so bad but what it may be 
worse,’ urged Harcourt. ‘ Now I know just 
enough of your affairs, and of your obstinacy 


1d chivalrous honor, to be myself ‘ very pain- 


fully situated.” What am I to say when I go 
down to Cornwall in September ? 
I don’t) whether your uncle will relent 

Miss Eldred. If he holds to his 


threat, how are you going to live ?” 


You must 
if you marry 


‘I have the price of my commission at 


Coutts’s, 
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“* How much is it?” 

‘*Three thousand pounds.” 

** And after that?” 

‘*T must make a livelihood by art.” 

An involuntary smile made itself visible on 
Mr. Harcourt’s ingenuous countenance. His 
imagination conjured up a picture of his friend. 
with threadbare coat, unsbaven chin, and hun 
gry eyes, painting away for dear life, with 
lean, consumptive wife, and half a dozen clan 
orous children waiting for their daily bread. 
Comparing this with Treloar’s previous habit 
and present ideas of economy, a ludicrous con 
trast was the result. 

sut men who adopt a magnanimous idea are 
slow to see the comical side of it; and Treloar., 
shortly answering to his friend's look, said, 
** Why not ?” 

‘* Because,” replied Harcourt, seriously, ‘it 
would be impossible for you to maintain 
family upon less than six hundred pounds a 
year; and how are you to paint thirty pictures 
a year at twenty pounds each ?” 

‘* You've provided me with a family on short 
notice, my dear old Mentor, and begged a fi 
True, [have hitherto 
lived like a man of some little means, because 
know) of windfalls has 
dropped in my way, and I have always found 
it easy to raise money on mortgage of my littl 
property. As long as I was my uncle’s hei 
Now the 
mortgages may be all foreclosed, and I may 
But | 
and I can paint bette: 
than you think for, my boy. I have sold tw 
or three pictures already.” 


other doubtful questions. 


as you a succession 


there was no need for parsimony. 


actually run short of cash some day. 
can live economically ; 


Then the major paused for a few moments, 
‘“*What do I care 
for a touch of poverty,” he added, ‘‘ or being 
obliged to put a shoulder to the wheel? A 
man is not good for much who won't work. I 
am not a sybarite. And haven't I wona prize 
worth a dukedom? If ever you fall in love, 
Harcourt, you won't listen to a raven croaking 
on the eve of your wedding-day.” 

As Treloar spoke of his ‘‘ prize” and “love” 
there was in his look an expression at once no- 
ble and piteous. Harcout experienced some- 
thing like shame in saying any more on the 
subject, but was determined to test his friend’s 
faith to the uttermost. So he added: 

‘*Ts there no chance of Miss Eldred herself 
having any money ?” 

‘‘T never thought of it,” was the reply; ‘‘at 
least beyond the few hundreds tied up in her 
settlement. I should say not, decidedly.” 

* Are you quite certain, to-night, that she 
loves you as a wife ought to love a husband?” 

‘That she does, or will do so, as soon as she 
gets away from that den of slanderers.” 

* For yourself alone ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And knows that you will be poor?” 

** Certainly.” 
| There the conversation ended, and Harcourt, 


and his face cleared up. 


g 
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yhting a second candle as a hint to his friend, 
ent ¢ {ff to bed. 

But Treloar stood at the open window, smok- 
g his cigar, and looking out into the silent 


t, which lay in deep shadow, while the strip 


f sky above was bright with stars. His brain 


| been long kept at an injurious tension by 
struggle between Edith 
1 his indignation at the treatment which he 
1 received at the hands of her father. Per- 
ips, also, the breach with his uncle, and the 


his great love 


for 


ospect of possible poverty as affecting those 
ho would be dependent upon him, may have 
lded to the burden of his mind, though he 
night be loth to admit as much. Certainly 
is moral perceptions, and a certain serse of 
propriety, inseparable from the born and bred 
gentleman, were more or less at variance with 
ission and the not ignoble instincts of man- 
ood. Upon this overwrought brain had just 
fallen a heavy blow—doubt—though he would 
iave died rather than own that it was so. If 
a strong man really loves, every blow dealt by / 
the hand that should soothe and solace him 
falls with terrific weight; and it was Edith’s 
hand which had dealt this one. She had failed 
him at the trysting-place in the afternoon, fail- 
| him at church in the evening, though he had 

t * a note to ask her to come and worship 

th him, to pray for a blessing on their union. 


after the service a mere scrap had come 


her, to say she had been “afraid to come.” 
| to meet the man who in sixteen hours 
ld be her husband; they no longer two, 
t one flesh! 

n he had gained a little mental rey 
means of a powerful stimulant, calling into 
1 latent 
meant to lie at rest among the reserves of na- 
ture, bountifully laid up for the hour of extreme 

ed, and then to come into play by the effort 
f nature herself. 

Thus, through the brief, swift hours of that 

summer night, he passed through a weird phan- 
m experience. The last chapter of his bach- 
life was being read 


ose, 


n operation powers whic are 


elor to him by echoes of 
old voices, reverberating through the cloisters 
He was haunted by 
passed swiftly, were 
en vividly for a moment, then disappeared, 


ly 
1V 


nd caves of memory. 


hadowy forms. Some 


only to be seen again when that dissolving view 


th passes before tl 


, and reveals 


lea ie closing eyes of the 
all the items of the judgment 
h awaits the soul. Others, dim and vague, 
it calm and stately, swept the crystal floors with 

garments, and pointed forward as they 
nt, with ghostly glances and hollow 
Among tl 


, how there, a part of all, someh 


voices, 
ulling him to follow. em all, now 
ow the cause 


nd subject of it all, yet disconnected from it, 
oing his way alone, while all this familiar mys 
tery passed away without him, bemoaning itself, 


and lamenting for,him, his own wraith appear- 
ed, his very self, a phantom of phantoms. Thus 
he became to his own bodily eyes a manifest 


spectre; and while standing at the open win 


do a unconsciously at a narrow archway 
spot the growing 


saw himself standing there, deserted, 


Opposite, a single dark in 


d 
l 


desolate, the ghostly relic of a ghostly crew. 


After Mr. Harcourt had slept for some hours 
he started up from a troubled dream, found 
that day had dawned, and remembered it was 
his friend’s wedding-day. Prompted by some 
ill-defined apprehension be slipped on a dress 


ing-gown, and stepping lightly along the pas 


sage, openec the door of their sittir 
Every thing stood as he had left it at night, 


g-room. 
except a decanter which had contained brandy, 
but was now empty. Their glasses remained 
the table, Treloar’s chamber candle still 
flickered feebly on the side-board, and Treloar 
himself was leaning on the sill of the open win- 
dow, with his back to the door. 

Harcourt made a noise by bringing t 
of two glasses in contact. 

Treloar started. 
he said. 


on 


ne rims 
** How early you are up!” 


‘* You've not been to bed, George ?” 
Harcourt. 

**No, no, I have not,” 
shuddered visibly, as 
had chilled him. 

“T have seen a host of spirits, Harcourt,” | 
wenton. ‘Bu th 
ing behind when they were 
pable spectre.” 

‘*What sort of thing was it ?” 
dark arch Ly 

** Horrible 
involuntarily 


said Mr. 


replied Treloar, and 
if the cool morning air 


1¢e 


t among them all, and remain 


> £0 


ne, one most pal- 


pale and ghastly, standing in that 


there.” 
!” said Harcourt, looki 
the 

long did the fancy last ?” 


1 


** Fancy! 


idea ng out 


at spot indicated, ** How 
I tell you it was my wraith, man. 
My Doppelganger. Queen Elizabeth saw hers 
in her bed, before she died.” 

‘*You must have some sleep,” urged Har- 
court. 

But Treloar continued: ‘‘Sir Richard Na- 
pier, in Charles II.’s reign, saw a dead man 
laid out in his bed, and found it him- 
self. He died two days afterward, in bed. 
But there was a fellow somewhere in Germany 
He kept away 
You might help me, Har 
Couldn’t you come with us to 


was 


who saw his, and it saved him. 
from the place. 
court. Dovel 


and France, and where we go? 
‘* Mrs. Treloar 
‘*True. I forgot. 


of course. 


‘* But 
ru 


vel 


pad 


would n 


you 
The 
Will 


on Thursday. 


a 


phaeton. 


fresh you. 


*Co with me,” replied Harcourt. mec 


ght till a certain little 
She 


And 


won't let you out of my si 
lian angel has you in her keeping. 


We mnet trust J 


st he good to vou, 
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THE DOPPELGANGER. 


felt certain, that he was the appointed 

Brandy is rank | ian and protector of his friend in some st 
and incomprehensible danger, that his natu 

Edith, and 


You | he 


you must take sherry. 


uly in this function was 
Harcour 1e( ould only relieve guard wi 
'reloar’s be t | til he had seen them safely 


at le 
ard the pa ke 
yuld obtain her 


hem abroad. 


ill half past ei 


at Dover, and after that, 
it was | sanction, to accompany 

een obvious to What did that apparition mean? Harcourt 
was far too well read not to know of the many 

1s Out of the future, | authentic instances of fetches or Do} pelgan- 

f I ing to men and women, warning 


proved) of coming 


} 


there was at work a 


h come 


rehand of coming evil, r of | ge } 
Of one thir them (as the event often 


roing to meet. 
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he also knew that, in cases 


G—DEAD AT NIGHT. 3 


dissolution ; but \ the occasional warble of a passionate nightin 
vhere the immediate danger had been avoided, | gale, making the lands« ape vocal. These were 


the persons warned had attained to great age 





1¢ which her native county of Ker 





ind singular prosperity. He was, therefore, offered to the young bride on her first essay at 

buoyed up by a hope that if he, in conjunction | flight from the paternal nest. Rain had fallen 
itl Mrs. Trel ir, could avert pre sent cal du r ther ht A bounteous summer 

success and happiness might be in store er, unnoticed by that lonely watcher at the bay- 












w in the first-floor o 


riend. windo f the De Boeuf Arms, 
He procured a Bradshaw, acquainted him- | but still sufficient to lay the dust, to wash the 
self with the means of reaching Dover by train | balmy lips of leaf and petal, to develop secré 


before Treloar could arrive in the carriage, 


hoards of delicate perfume, to refresh the my} 


nd trusted to making an opportunity for gain- | riad voices of nature for their matin harmonies 
ing Mrs. Treloar’s confidence, either in the Sut between this fledgeling and the glories of 
vestry of the church or after their arrival at| the outer world lay the perils of a first flight 
De ver. At the same time he purposed to let in her case graver and more complicated than 
Treloar wish him good-by in Peperton, lest his | usual. 
spirits should be depressed by thinking that he The wedding about to take place was not a 
required the protection of a friend. decorous one of the familiar type. The three 
His nerve would naturally recover itself after | pair-horse flies of Peperton ; white-gloved, white- 
sleep, and when the somewhat unpleasant or- | rosetted post-boys bouncing up and down on 


deal of the marriage was over, and he found 
She would doubt- 
less be joy ous to escape from her thralldom, and 
herself indeed the wife of the man whom 
he loved; and her joy would communicate it- 
self to him. If she had only displayed more 
courage and constancy on the previous day, 


himself alone with his bride. 








v gathering, with one 


fluffy bridemaids 





snorting steeds; a fan 





r two guests of distinction ; 
and frothy Champagne; Arcadian prop] 
and the militia None of these wonted 
solemnities were in store for Edith Eldred. 
Yet 


attractions 


band. 


she was the rising belle of Peperton, whos 


of the most conquering type) in- 


these alarms might not have occurred. Tre-| spired the two sexes with conflicting senti- 
loar was not given to spiritualism, or any spe-| ments. You could see nature’s crown upon 


cial iove for the marvelous. As an officer, a 


her head, flashing in the sunlight a mile off 


sportsman, a man of pleasure, a proficient in| A crown of wreathed tresses, in bulk as envi 
games of skill, and recently as an amateur paint- | able as in color and quality. Her facial items 
er, he had exhibited remarkable vigor, resolu- | were stated by a nameless poet to resembl 


tion, and directness of aim; only withheld from 
the coarser manifestation of force of character 
by a correct and fastidious taste, which, per- 
aps, intensified the force within. So Harcourt 
persuaded himself that all would yet be well. 
He could not say, **T dread this,” or **I dis- 
trust that.”. The danger, if existent, was im 


tals 


but the whole was far above and beyond his 


sapphires, pearls, peach-bloom, and lily ] 





constructive capacities. 
ture at all like Edith smiling was the r: 
which crowns a waterfall. Like that 
she filled the heart of the artist and 
with a divine rapture. In fact it must be : 


The only thing in 1 
in 


scene 





palpable and vague; vigilance could and should ; mitted that her room was desired more than 
avert it. When Treloar awoke he was grave, | her company by the maturer belles of Pey 
but no longer irritable, moody, or nervous. | ton; for by some fatality she drew other 
The two friends made a hearty breakfast ; and, | men’s admirers in her wake, as a new m t 


though neither of them could laugh at Tre-| will draw needles which have hitherto d 
yar’s nocturnal visitants, they agreed that it) peacefully with pins. 
was quite possible to account for them on phi She lived to receive pleasure ; took no } : 


} 


losophical principles. Unhappily neith 
them suspected the quarter in which the dan 


ly er of 


md, being s 





experienced, was glad to think tl 








ger lurked. ex which pleased her least loved her le 
a Hair of the fashionable tint!” snec 
rgin, who bemoaned her raven t1 $ 
CHAPTER HI. cret consciousness of being born d 
; lecline of taste 
EDITH'S WEDDING. ‘Senet dagen aid beste ; 
Tue climate of England, not as our Conti- | resistibl epoch! In which observati« 
nental neighbors imagine it to be, but as it is 1 certain inconsistency was ap] 
its best. A splendid morning in the m that epoch ha x been resist hes I 
f June. The green hop-vines climbing their | sex. in the case of the maiden rself y 
‘orests of tall poles in a wanton luxuriance of | years p y 
verdure such as the grape-vines of Bordeaux Green es, red cheeks, and showy t l 
never attain. Patches of yellowing corn-fields | commented another, wl pr ed herself « 
checkering the verdant slopes. Babbling brooks, t it color 
reflecting the cerulean blue, glancing here and “T) entlemen tell me that her eyes a 
there among the shadowy hills. Thrilling songs said a fourth; “ but, for my part, I 
3 of thrush and blackbird, scarcely surpassed } nlv seen the lids of those 1 -trans.” 
: 





a 
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; satire was the source of much innocent 
after which the sweet creatures re- 


ball, 


earing young charms. 


game of commenting 


upon 


r Treloar, the expected bridegroom, was 


one of those 


men who command almost univers- 
al admiration and esteem 
due to his freedom from self-consciousness and 
a pe ul 


rsonal 
masculine type, and a firm yet 


sentiments as much 


egotism 


gy beauty of the highest 
; gentle manner. 
Those few persons who envied and disliked him 
were goaded almost into fre nzy in his presence 
by the calm courtesy with which he ignored thei! 
Che young ladies of Peperton admit- 

1e was tall, dark, handsome, and of 

-aring, but lamented his infatuation 

‘with nothing in her.” 


When quar 


interbury he had occasionally driven 
o a ball at Peperton, and the rising star 
The rest of the 
had therefore diligently 


had soon captivated his fancy, 
‘“‘ministet angels” 
fanned the rumors of that officer’s extravagance 


and dissolute habits, and had kindly expressed 


a hope that Edith might not find out her mis 
nor be driven to wish that she 


had been a little less e 


take some day, 
er to captivate a per- 
The ladies, moreover, discover- 
ed tl it the major had proposed to Mr. Eldred 
for his daughter's hand, and had been refused. 
Then 


aken a fancy to the girl—a girl 


fect stranger. 


That was fennel and honey in one cup. 
! actually 
ducated, and 


ts. One 


absolutely without ac 
who could neither sing, 
aw ; speak neither French nor Ger 
Not at all. 

body on her partner’s arm, if 
Miss Longman’s brother 
had told her that his arm was quite stiff after 
dancing with Edith 


She knew how to 


wt dancing. 
But he was a puny young 
and she was said to have abandon 
middle of a waltz, and pleaded 
Refused ! 
They trusted that Major Treloar really was a 


gentleman 
ed him in the 


an engagement with the major. 


Sut there 
} 


his gam- 


gentieman, 


Ile certainly seemed so. 
oubt about the stories of 
vorse, 

ng-expected wedding was actual- 


ike place No bells were rung. 


wn, always dull in the forenoon, except 


as peaceably simmering, like 
Only 


» morning sun, 


and ¢ 


s, young 
led 
l 


ch, and fille 
Half a dozen 
avement 
tall fi 


portentously at Mr, Eldred’s door. 


ie pews 
louts lounged 


at the entrance to the 


two 1es, with gaunt horse 8, 


bons, rosettes, or white gloves were vis 
The whole affair was, outwardly, me 


As the « 


eal cars drove past the 


an 
harioteers of the 
De Beeuf Arms, 
freighted with the bridal party, they winced at 
the louts, and lashed their 
Those callous quadrupeds, 


ontemptible. 


hymer 


sarcasms of 
steeds savagely. 
who seemed to have outlived their natural sus- 
ceptibilities, maintained a dogged jog-trot, and 


only threw up their noses and jerked out thy 
hind-feet in a manner indicative of irrepressible 
disgust. 

Within a minute after the passing of this ; ay 
alcade, two gentlemen, plainly attired, emerg 
from the broad portal of the hotel, and wal] 
ed briskly toward the church. The awkwa, 
youths parted right and left to let them | 
one or two of them touched their caps in) 


volur 
tarily, recognizing, by a blind instinct, super 
rank and breeding. 


Both gentlemen were ta] 
—one stout and fair, with a jolly face and ligh 
curling whiskers ; the other spare and dark, wit 
luminous eyes, and a large jet-black mustach 
The former was the Honorable Julian Harcourt 
the latter, George Treloar, late a major in H. M 
Twelfth Dragoons. Reaching the parish chur 
in less than five minutes, they found, with su 
prise, the priest in his place on the chan el st l 
and the whole party arranged with precisi . 
The bride, supported by her three sisters a1 
brother, with Mr. Eldred on her left hand 
stood in the middle, facing the clergyman. 
bridegroom and Mr. Harcourt took their pl] 
on the right. Both knelt for a few moments, 
doing reverence to the place and the rite abou 


to be celebrated. 3ut Treloar was annoyed 
with himself for not having arrived before th 
bride, and fancied that a rebuke was intend 
ed to him by the appearance of being wait 

for. As he stood up, however, and ofte 

hand to Edith, the church clock struck ten, | 

looked at her, as much as to say, ‘‘ You see I 
am punctual.” But withdrew her han 
with a gesture of vexation, and gave a thre 


quarter 


she 


face to her father, thus almost turning 
her back upon her husband, and scarcely alters 
this relative positi m during the whole ser 
Harcourt was exceedingly wounded, kno 
that his friend’s pride could ill brook such un 
wifely behavior. This sentiment was presently 
deepened into one of positive indignation. Th: 
clergyman having asked the question, ‘* Wh« 
giveth this woman to this man?” and being 
answered by Mr. Eldred, placed Edith’s h: 

in his, and was guiding him to place it in 

of her husband, when Mr. Eldred withdrew his 
hand angrily, and a sound not unlike a snarl 
escaped his pallid lips. The priest then per 
formed the function himself, and proceeded with 
the solemn service. Harcourt also noticed, wit] 
deep displeasure, that Edith’s voice was inaudi 
ble in the responses which she was called upon 
whether her lips moved he could not 


to make ; 
tell, but the clergyman seemed to be satisfi 
on this point. 

At the close of the service the whole party 
adjourned to the vestry. Treloar advanced t 
Mr. Eldred, and with perfect courtesy offered 
his hand, when that gentleman turned rudely 
on his heel, and the clergyman said, in a lov 
voice, but quite distinctly, ‘‘ For shame, Mr. 
Eldred! This is consecrated ground.” From 
that hour to the hour of his death, which took 
place not long afterward, the lawyer never for 


gave the priest for those words. But Treloar 
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he young ladies and 
to Alfred, and inquiring after Mrs. Eldred’s 


regretted her inability to be present on 


presented his friend to t 


ealth, 
It would have been quite impos 
that a 


and, 


the occasion. 


sible. from his manner, to conjecture ny 
thing but perfect harmony prevailed : in 
leed, he was more than willing to be at peace 
vith Edith’s family. He was too real a gentle 
sly 


im 


into a he 


and the presence of Edith disposed } 


ian to bring anger and revenge 


y lac ee 
to forgiveness and amity. The clergyman saw 
his. and wrung his hand with a warmth of re 
nect which he had little expected to feel for a 

im as world 


1 
man who had been represente dtoh 
ly and unscrupulous. 

When the usual ceremonies 
form, Mr. Eldred, 
by which they had entered the 


vestry, drew Edi 


‘ 
had been exe 
uted in due who had kept 
near the door 
th’s arm within his own, and 
passed hastily into the churcl the 


h and down 
as Treloar could extri 


central aisle. As soon 
ter them, and over- 


double file of 


ate himself he hastened af 


took them standing between a 


school-children in the porch. He touche 1 her 
hye } “e E li ’ . 


light houlder. tk 1, 


nh, he s: 
1] , + , vee = 9” 
ill you not walk with me to your carriage? 


ly on the s 


Ww 


‘I thought you were never coming,” she re- 


lied, blushing, with a strange confusion of ex 
ressions in her face. Yet she relinquished her 


father’s arm for her husband’s. 
ig flowers for her 


rl offered 


a crimson 


The children were scatterir 
to tread upon, and the eldest gi 
vhite rose-bud, prettily tied up with 
lat 
d Treloar, who 
the s 

» litt] 
Chen Editl 
in, and, telling the s 
to Mr. Eldred’s he 
closed the door. 

His arm stole 
up like that of an angel beaming with jo 


a 


} . 
ner a 


arnation and 


ttentl 


a sprig of 
on 
hoolmistress, 
i holiday ¢ 


> one 
e one 


he led 1 to the 
} 


abby 
use, 


rol 


1d her wai 


Edith cowered into her corner, bur 
and sobbed, ‘* Let me alone; let 


A fe 


father’s house 


st out crying, 
me alone.” 

w minutes later, walking away from her 
lreloar met Harcourt 


1 looked at 


coming 
The two gentlemer 
Harcourt’s | 
r you are not happy 
y, ‘1 fear you 
Then they li 


walked back to their } 


toward him. 


each other riously. 0k seemed 
;” Treloar’s 
not 


d 


to say, ‘I f 


seemed to say, suspect I am 


nked arms together, an 
e] 


1OLel, 


happy.” 


The major’s face had just traversed three 
The first, lith’s 
the altar; the second, in 
that moment when al 
with hey in the tall fly—alone for the first time 
vith | bride, the girl whom he had chosen 
yut of all the world 

to honor with his love 
yuzzled, and pained, he 
> last her 
walking, perhaps for the last time also, to meet 


successive during E 


strange lavior at 


consummate he sat ne 
lis 
, and in face « 
the third, 
had left 


father’s house, and was 


when, baffled, 
his bride, 


he time, in 


Harcourt, and spend a parting hour with the 


trusty friend of his youth. A physiognomist 


for 


G—DEAD AT NIGHT. 

have seen his face in each of these 
have decided that Mrs. Treloar 
had her destiny i hands, 


who might 
, 


phases W yuld 


n her own for great 
ood or for great evil. The man was evident 
v, like Titian’s Petrus Arretinus, ‘* Virtutum 


] 1 


if 


cerrim If he was, 
as Harcou 


» knew him well averred, 
le use of that ill-used 


to be attributed to 


rt i 
**a gentleman” (in the nol 
this 
any defect of the stronge1 
il « 


yf a powerful will, 


word), result was 1 


passions, or 


any exX- 


cess of intellectu: It was 
the effect 
in the first instance, and aft 
orously in aid of the nobl 
ter, and in the st 


qualities which needed no indu 


ver animal energy 
trained skillfully 
erward exerted vig 
er parts of his charac- 
ippression or restraint of those 

lgence, It re- 
quired no phy siognomist to see that he was sens- 
itive, proud, resolute, and unsparing of himself 
The al- 


most illimitable tenderness of this strot 


where his purpose required a victim. 
ig na- 
Edith thought that 
lity had sprung up within him, toward 


ture was not so apparent. 


mw 


jus 
her only, out of the depths of his love for her 


this ¢ 


She was quite prepared to find him stern, and 


even cruel, to others, and rather wondered at 


of gentleness having 


ex 
More 
1iout knowing 
} 


so great a measure 
tended 
over, sl 
it, 
of his tender regard. 


No keen observation either 


from her to cover her father. 


1€ Was quite prepared, witl 


to be angry and jealous of any other object 


of her face, with 
its fleeting gleams and pallors, of her eyes, with 


ls, now of 


se 


‘ir expanding and conti 
blue, 
angeful manner, 


iat Mrs. 


acting pupl 


p sapphire now a cold greeni 


f her « was 


neces 


] 
ate tl Treloar was unfitted 


charge of her 


ature or by training to have 
} 
I 


Had not her 


iusband been love- 
that it 
would 
would 
law for her, 


own destiny. 
blind he at 


le would, indeed, have se« 


so i 


might once have see! was 
n it, and 
have changed hi ture : r sake; 
have allowed his will to be 
and held covered 
sensitiveness | ] é l I nask. ould he 
have | v, rl affections, 
measured her narrow, 1 nd, 
mated the gr 
he would hav 
her from herself. But true love see 
ance of beauty on the treacl 
tiplies this a thousandfold 


a rapturous tral 


preme 
tendernes 


} 


soundes 
and esti 
r passions, 


her. and 
ner, and s¢ 


lle¢ ) protected 
s the radi- 
1erous surface, mul 
in its own 
prisms, and sinks into 
it 
cerns too la 
Slough of Despond, « 
zgnes fat 

Divided and d 
had given herself to a man whom she loved, 


which often awakes dis 


ght within herself, Edit 


and daistrat 


loved passior 


pth of 


vet feared ; 
And out of the de 


when she 


which pos 


sessed her thought that he might be 


false arose a desperate ferocity, a burning de- 


‘ vengeance upon him and upon her fa- 
her, and her father 
Upon her father 


ther; upon him for betrayin 
for taunting her with her risk. 


she had already, in part, executed the vengeance 
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iberately provoked, but, in so | of her filial duty and girlish innocence—as the 
} erself away from all former embodiment of a dark, unrelenting, and myste- 
extricably bound up her future | rious destiny. 

with that of a man who was a greater stranger | Nor was Edith the girl to ac« ept tl 


ings as 


und mystery to her than any one had previous-| they are, and to resolve to make the best of 
lv been: | them for the sake of peace and happiness, mucl 
Will it b dited that, in the very carrying | less from a sense of duty and resignation to th, 


lial vengeance, a revulsion of | inevitable. There is no tyranny like the ] 


Edith was wholly unlike the | of yieldingto emotion. It had assumed a com 
ng lady of the period, both in dispo- |} plete mastery of her, and swayed her this way 
iti al 1ose relations amidst which her} and that as it would. If her humor was to re 
character ha eived its abnormal develop- | pine, she would fume and fret and chafe 
ment It may have been from the picture of | rebel, and secretly contemplate any me: 
battled rage which her father’s face presented | however terrible, of canceling the cause of he 
on that fatal morning, contrasted with the calm | regret. If her humor was to rush blindly int 
triumph in her husband’s eye; it may have | an unknown future, she would do so with re k 
been from a tardy conviction that all the oppo-| less ardor and self- abandonment, trampling 
sition which she had encountered must have | madly on the past and present. Rarely, if ever, 
isen from genuine love for her and care for | was she willing or able to give herself heartily 


her interests; it may have been merely the | to the present, with wisdom, even of the low 


voice of nature, and the suppressed power of | egotistic sort, derived from the past; or with a 


old associations, bursting through the barriers | confidence, even that of the fatalist, much less 
J . ° 7 | . » . 8 
which passion had erected in their way. From | one serene and calm, in the future. Rejectin; 
whatever causes, the result was indubitable and | that which was actually within her grasp, sh 


e. A passionate pity for her aged | was ever yearning and striving after shadows 


and miserable parent sprang up within her, | and that with a fatuous impatience and iinpetu 


irresistibl 
An overwhelming recollection of all that he | osity which not only robbed her of present cor 
had been to her and done for her in childhood | tent, but threatened, in some sudden access of 
and youth, of his unfailing gentleness and inex- | emotion, to plunge her into some dire and irre 
haustible kindness, of his forbearance toward | mediable calamity. 

her self-will and wayward humors, of how much Thus the last hour which Edith passed in th 
indulgence and care he had given, how little | home of her childhood resembled more the lull 
gratitude and consideration he had received | which precedes than the calm which succeeds 
—these feelings broke through the constraint |a storm. <A sullen silence fell upon all thi 
which she had laid upon them, and filled her} members of that unhappy family; and wher 
with remorseful tenderness. The past rose up | her husband drove up to the door she descend 
from its grave. The future was clouded and | ed the stairs of her father’s house, for the last 
troublous to her tearful eyes. The man in| time, with a smile more like the first fitf 
whom the future centred, despite her own will gleam of lightning than the peaceful ray of re- 
and willful longing, appeared as the destroyer | turning sunshine. 


THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE, GENOA. 


YHE Bank of St. George was a political | colonies as collaterals, with the wealth of th 
anomaly—a monetary phenomenon—that | Levant and the Indies as a reserve fund. For- 
hundred years was the marvel of | eign capitalists became its depositors, sovereign 


1ance. A body corporate, distinct | princes its creditors, moribund millionaires ré 
from and independent of the civil authorities, | membered it munificently in their legacies, 
having its own separate laws, officers, and ad- | while fire, plagu®, and pestilence, by diminish- 
ministration, it afforded the rare spectacle of a | ing its liabilities, augmented its resources, 
sovereignty within a sovereignty—a strange It was not, then, simply a banking-house, 
and ingenious politico-financial contrivance, | exercising the ordinary functions of a bank of 
which excited at once the wonder and admira- | deposit, exchange, and circulation. It coin 
i European capitalists and political econo- | ed money, constructed dock-yards, improved 
harbors, built bonded warehouses, monasteries, 
an abstraction, with a national | churches, public bake-shops, and ducal palaces. 
tal, and a bankrupt treasury as | It erected fortifications and manned them, it 
with no other security than the | constructed galleys and equipped them, it ac 
ublic and the integrity of its di- | quired provinces and governed them. It was 
res, nevertheless, commanded a} a savings-bank,a sinking fund, a revenue office, 
lls were preferred to coin. | and, as the prototype of the East India Com 
absorbing first the revenues, and | pany, a politico-commercial oligarchy, that 
-olonial possessions of the state, it had | ‘‘ made war like merchants, and engaged in 


house for an auxiliary, extensive | commerce like sultans,” 
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financial 
irsting of the 


At a time when the magnificent 
emes of John Law and the bi 
i Bubble 


hreatening 


at ** Mississip} *were involving Paris 
} ' 
11 t 


financial world 
the 
substantial credit in Europe, 


} 
eggary, and the 


vith bankruptey, St. George could boast 
and 


| became the model upon which were subse 


ost solid 


brated banks of En 
With 


moment's notice it could draw all 


] 
ntly organized the celk 


an unlimited 


gland and Amsterdam. 


dif, at a 

gold of Genoa into its vaults, and that, too, 

‘rival sea queens” controlled the rich 
Indies ; 

uld dictate terms to the Emperor of Constan 


ople, it maintained a navy comparable to that 


en the 


mmerce of the when Genoa alone 


of England or the United States, and fought 
naval battles to which few modern sea-fights, 
except those of Nelson or Farragut, afford a 
} irallel. 
“ A spectacle truly rare,” exclaims Macchia- 
velli, ‘and by philosophers in all their real or 
ginary republics never before realized, to 
see within one and the same political circle, 
among the same citizens, liberty and tyranny, 
vil life and political corruption, justice and 
license ; and should it ever occur, as in time it 
undoubtedly will, that St. George should ab- 
sorb the whole city, Genoa would become a 
republic more memorable than that of Venice.” 
Though the prophecy of Macchiavelli never 
found its fulfillment, still the destinies of St. 
George and those of the republic were so inti 
mately united for a period of nearly four hun- 
dred years that to write the history of the one 
would be to give a more or less complete his- 
As this would be 
foreign to our present purpose, as well as im- 


torical sketch of the other. 


practicable within the narrow limits of a maga- 
zine article, we simply propose to indicate, in 
merest outline, some of the causes which led to 
the establishment of this, one of the oldest 
well as one of the most banks of 
which we have any record, and at the 
time to give some account of its organization, 


as 
remarkable 
same 


privileges, administration, and downfall. 

It was a maxim of Voltaire that ‘‘a state 
which only owes itself will never become im- 
poverished, while its very indebtedness will be- 
and powerful incentive to indus- 
try.” It is unnecessary to affirm that a na- 
tional Like all 
other evils, however, it has its compensations. 
It lightens the public burdens, occasioned by 
great national by distributing 
them. Since revolution may involve repudia- 
tion, it becomes a strong conservative element 
in a government, by identifying the interests of 
whether native or foreign, 


come a new 


debt is a national blessing. 


emergencies, 


the public creditor, 
with a maintenance of the political statu quo. 
It indirectly encourages immigration, stimu 
lates commerce, and promotes industrial pur 
suits, by creating a desire on the part of every 
tax-payer to increase the area of taxation, and 
thereby diminish its severity. 


The public debt of Genoa affords a notable 


illustration of the manner in which a heavy na 


A PORTION OF TIF LD FAQADE, 

tional indebtedness may be made to subserve 
the public utility by the development of com- 
Dating back as far as 1148, 


a number of 


mercial industry. 
it represented the aggregate of 
loans, many of them in the nature of forced 
from the 


were assigned 


loans exacted citizens in troublous 


times, to which certain duties 
or imposts of the government for a longer or 
shorter period, with a view of providing for the 
interest and ultimately liquidating the princi- 
pal. When 


longer bore a fixed rate of 


these were consolidated they no 
the 
the 
dividends. whicl re more or less 
lividends, which were more or less 


+} 
tne 


interest, but 
profits of the bondholders rather assumed 
nature of 


receipts of 


i 
was that 


according to the customs as 


Hence it 


was personally intert sted in the development 


signed. each bondholder 


and promotion of commercial and industrial 
pursuits, with a view of increasing the volume 
of the revenues, and thereby his own individual 
the 


nment 


interest of 
to see that 
llected, since he 
for the 
principal, 


Then, too, as it was 


: { } 
every creditor of the 


profits. 
govel 
the customs were faithfully « 
had 


either interest or 


no other guarantee payment of 


bondholder 
in the rev 


enue service, thereby m¢ tually promot- 


became virtually a secret detect 


the public prosp 


as official fidelity. 


ing not only ity, but economy 


of administration as well 
No one can doubt, to make use of a familiar 


example by way illustratio ut that the 
be 


would more 
ore satisfactorily ac 


internal revenue sky 


faithfully coll 
l for 
I ot 


ing us Trevenu 


ected and n 
counte were Congress to pass a law as 


he national creditor in 
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ANOIENT SEAL OF 





GENOA. 





sole payment of the interest of the five-twenty 
United States bonds, at the same time confer 











ring upon the bondholders or their representa- 
tives full powers of administration, including 
the appointment and removal of officials, to 
gether with civil and criminal jurisdiction in all 
cases of fraud upon the revenue or malfeasance 
in office. 





























We have in the tobacco monopoly, or Regia 
Cointeressata, a more 











recent illustration of Ital 
ian legislation and political financiering, involv- 
ing the same general principle. 














In conformity 








with the conventi 





m of 1868, the government, 








in consideration of a fixed sum and an advance 
of 180,000,000 of s, surrendered for a 
period of fifteen years its monopoly of tobacco, 
with exclusive right to import free of duty, to 
manufacture and sell | 








franc 


























»y wholesale or retail, toa 
joint-stock company of bankers and capitalists, 
with a capital of fift 




















y millions of francs, repre- 








senting five 
The company were 
authorized by tae convention to issue bonds to 
the amount of one hundred and eighty millions, 


one huidred thousand shares at 


francs 








hundred 





a share. 


























the original advance, bearing six per cent. in- 








terest, guaranteed by the government and run- 








ning fifteen years—the latter in addition to the 


e fisso 








contract price (can , reserving the right 
of a participation equal to from forty to fifty 
per cent. of the net profits, after deducting the 
sum necessary for the payment of the 











interest 
and gradual liquidation of the principa, togeth- 
er with 








SIX 





per cent. on the capital employed 
in the exercise of the monopoly. 








Thus, by the ingenious method of contract- 





ing frequent loans, and providing for the pay- 





ment of principal and interest by an assignment 
+ it ] 


to its creators oO 


public revenues, did the Genoese republic, for 





r their administrators of the 








more than six ce 





nturies, succeed in controlling, 
and finally in liquidating, its national debt. 


rhese assignments were known under the gen- 














eral designation of compere, which were some- 
what in the nature of national bonds or public 


securities, based upon the faith of the govern 











ment as solemnly pledged in the 


most forma] 
The compere, which in 


decrees. Venice an 
Rome were styled monte, were distinguished 
ther by the name of the creditor, as Compe 
Cardinalis; or from the duty or excise relin 
quished, as the Compera Salis; or 
the occasion, festival, or 


e 


else from 
saint’s day on whic] 
they were established, as Compera Magne Pacis. 
or Compera San Pietro, 





Thus there were s 
bonds, wine bonds, oil bonds, peace bonds, 


Peter's bonds, and King Robert's bonds, and 
so on through the category. 
The Sacro Catino, or Holy Grail, so cele} 





and around which th 
sacred idyl of Tennyson has gathered an add 


ted in legend and song, 


tional charm, has played no unimportant part 
in connection with the public debt of Genoa 
In 1319 it was pawned by the government to 
Cardinal Fieschi in order to meet a public ex 
igency, and gave rise to the security referred 
to above as the Compera Cardinalis, or the Car 
dinal’s bonds. It is also affirmed, though I 
find no record of the fact, that it has more than 
once been pawned on similar occasions to Jews 
for almost fabulous sums, that only find a fit 
ting counterpart in Atahualpa’s ransom. ‘Thi 
sacred relic, if we are to believe the traditional 
story related by its custodian, who guards it 
with religious care under a triple lock and 
key, has a most remarkable history. Originally 
presented by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon; 
then the cup used by Christ and his disciples 
at the Last Supper; then the sacred vase in 
which Joseph of Arimathea received the blood 
as it flowed from his bleeding side upon the 
cross. After various fortunes it was at length 
acquired by the Genoese during the Crusades, 
when, under the leadership of Gulielmo Embri 
aco, in 1101, they conquered Cesarea. In 1806, 
by order of the French government, it was car 
ried to Paris, and deposited in the Cabinet of 
Antiquities in the Imperial Library. In 1816 it 
was restored to its ancient resting-place in the 
sacristy of the cathedral of Genoa, where it is 
still preserved. For a long time it was sup 
posed to be a single emerald, but during its re- 
moval from Paris to Genoa it was broken, and 





THE 


HOLY 


GRAIL. 


iscovered to be gl: 
of material } 
ipon a tripod, the fragments be 

by a band of gold filigree. 


rauty and 


yported t 


ng held together by 
Whatever wonderful pro} 
scribed to the Holy Grail during the quest of 


the knights of the Round Table, it appears to 


ow s 
£ 


erties may have been 


e no respecter of persons in this practical age, 
r else every knig veritable Sir Gallahad. 
Banks, as the etymology of the word indi 
ates, are plainly of Italian origin. When Eu 
ropean commerce was in its infancy, the Jews, 
who appear to be the world’s bankers by divine 


htisa 


right, were wont to assemble in the public marts 

, seated upon a banco or bench, as mon- 

yw brokers. When of them 

iiled his bench was broken, and he was styled 
uncorotto, or bankrupt. the 

incient bank « 


Venice, established 


one 


4 most 
f modern Europe was that of 

in 1.57. The of 
partially organized in 1345, and 
1, under the title of St. George, 


bank 


Gene 


a was 
fully establishee 
in 1407. 

For a number of years prior to its establish- 


ent civil discords and the conflicting interests 


if the various classes of citizens, who aspired 
to rule the republic, had rendered impracticable 
ny stable form of government, when the Geno- 
ese, preferring a foreign yoke to a chronic state 
revolution and anarchy, passed voluntarily 
nder the dominion of the French. Boucicaut 
r Bucicaldo, marshal of France, was sent out 
s royal lieutenant, and by his firmness and se- 
ve rity succeeded in curbing the ambition of the 
g the turbulence of t! 

Bold, enterprising, and warlike, to 
e extraordinary expenses of his ener 
well-nigh bankrupted 
Old 


, and new ones imposed 


nobility and restraining 
populace, 
neet th 
getic administration, he 
shed public treasury. 


mposts were augmented 
} F 


in already impoveri 


to such an extent that sailors, slaves, and even 


ses of the dead were subje cted to their 


the cor} 


The populace murmured, 
he 


ie slightest of 


itiless exactions. 
ut, intimidated by the severity of t govern 
r, who punished with death tl f. 
fenses against his administration, remained tran- 
Meanwhile the 


disorganized. 


quil. public finances were still 
Universal bankruptcy 


A general consternation 


further 
s imminent. 
vailed. But when the storm was at its height 
‘St. George lowered a floating spar in the midst 
if the shipwreck.” 

In the year 1407 the Council of Ancients, 
having been convoked by the governor, issued 


Vi pre- 


a decree, by virtue of which a commission, con 
of the most upright and dis 


ht 
Ut 


sisting of ei 
tinguished citizens of Genoa, was appointed, 
who, in view of the fact that the customs had 
been pledged to such an extent in providing 
lebt 
meet the current expenses of the government, 


for the public « that nothing remained to 
were invested with full powers to redeem and 
relieve the public revenues, to liquidate and 
convert the national securities, and to do what- 
ever else might be necessary to be done, witl 


ill due regard to the interests of the publi 
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HE GRAND COUNCIL-CHAMI! 


-ditor, in the consummation of so desirable 


end. 
The re 
Various « mMpere, 


if the share} 


The 


with the consent and approval 


»cnit 
suit 


excee de d all € xpec tation. 
iolders, were consolidated into a 
single one under the title or designation of St. 
George, the creditors of the government re 
ceiving the amount of their participation in the 
various public securities in the proportion of 
at the 1 
annum, instead 
The cons 
To 


» hundred lire to the share, and ate 
per 
s heretofore. 
amounted to 476, 
signed as many of the 
supposed to be 


one 


of seven per cent. of from 


lidated 


bank 


ten a 


706. tl 
duti 


revenues as were ne 


on the com 


expenses of their administration, and t 


pay the interest provide for the 


oO cre 


a reserve or sinking f 


ultimate liquidation principal. 

The compere Ot St, George, 
stantially an organized public debt, or rather 
bank, administered by the stock 


then, wi 


great national 


yiders or their representatives, founded upor 


the national credit, and subsisting by means of 
he public revenues. 
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Am 


cises assigne¢ 


ig the more considerable duties and ex 
to the bank were those of grai 
flax, iron, wood, olive-oil, and salt, to- 


gether with certain specific taxes, as caratti, or 


wine, 


‘land; censarie, or tax on real estate, 


embolo, 


iscia, taX On provisions ; 


or tax upon bankers, ete. ; 


and pedaggio, a tax 
on all beasts of burden Jaden with merchand- 


New emergencies, however, necessitated ad- 


ditional subsidies. 


Whenever the republic was 

in danger St. George always came to the rescue, 

until it had granted to the g 
n sixty diiterent loans. 


vernment more 
When the la 
had ceded to the bank all its revenues in pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the money 
it had borrowed, it then surrendered its terri 
torial possessions, investing the protectors with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
power and authority appertained to the govern 
ment itself. 

Among the more important of these cessions 
‘all its cities, 
fortresses, villas, forests, 


was the island of Corsica, with 
lands, castles, ports, 
rivers, fishing-grounds, hunting-grounds, taxes, 
customs, tolls,” etc., which was governed by 
he protectors of St. George, or their repre- 
sentatives, from 1453 to 1562, a period of more 
than one hundred years, Besides Corsica, the 
republic ceded to the bank, in like manner, Sar- 
zana, Castelnuovo, Ventimiglia, together with 
other territories, cities, and neighboring cas- 
tles, and finally her possessions in the Levant, 
or Black Sea. 


that 


To such a pitch did this arrive 
St. George, having absorbed the revenues 
and colonial possessions of the republic, seem- 
ed about to realize the prophecy of Macchia- 
velli by absorbing the republic itself, when the 
bank, at the suggestion of Andrea Doria, who 
was fearful of the growing power of the Fieschi 
party in Corsica, not only made a voluntary 
retrocession of the colonies, but also added a 
grant of to 
maintain them in the future. 


large annual money defend and 

The gabelle, or duties, were of two kinds: 
those that were inalienable and perpetual, and 
those that were alienable and for a limited pe- 
riod. 


the 
Lhe 


The latter were sold at public auction to 
highest responsible bidder for a term of 
from one to five years, public having 
previously been given of the time, place, and 
conditions of the sale. 


notice 


‘The purchasers or con- 
tractors were required to give ample security, 
and to pay over the whole amount of their con- 
tract, in three installments, within a year from 
ay of the sale. 
stockholders of 


] 


ives a 


St. George ordained 
administration, 
hundred and 
n number, who 


among themse form of 


creating a general council of four 


ghty, selected 


from 


<ercised general legislative itrol, with su- 
preme power to make new or change existing 


regulations, and the exclusive , with the 


concurrent approval of seven of t] 


tectors. to deliberate unon a de 





8T. GEORGE'S BALLOT-BOXES. 


art of the government for a subsidy or loan, 
It was presided over by the senior member, 
with the title of prior. 

Thirty-two electors were chosen from thé 
shareholders, who proceeded, on the same da 
of their election, to nominate eight protectors. 

The protectors, who were required to | 
stockholders to the amount of one hundr 
shares, exercised supreme administrative con 
trol, especially over every thing that relate: 
to the compere, with power to decide, without 
appeal, all questions relating to the customs. 
They remained in office one year, and were ad 
dressed with the title of t//ustrissimi, refusing 
to consider any document that was not prefixed 
with this honorable appellation. 

The procurators, also eight in number, had 
special charge or oversight of the cartulari, or 
registers of stock, deciding all disputes relating 
to transfer of the same; they enforced payment 
in case of delinquent debtors of the bank and 
receivers of the revenues, and had supervision 
of the accounts of the treasury or vault. 

The sindacutori, four in number, were special 
ly charged to enforce the exact observance of 
the rules and regulations of the bank. It was 
their duty to correct errors, investigate frauds, 
and, in case of malfeasance in office, to arraign, 
inquire into, and censure the conduct of any 
official or employé whatsoever, with power of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine not exceeding one 
thousand frances for every offense, together with 
liability to damages. 

In addition to these there was a large num- 
ber of subordinate officers, among whom the 
most important was the sindac, who exercised 
the functions now discharged by a comptroller- 
general of finance. 

In glancing over the list of salaries of the 
various officers, we find that a cashier received 
seven hundred and thirty-seven franes per an 
num, while a weigher of salt received twenty 
soldi per month. 

As already intimated, every hundred lire of 
credit constituted a duogo, or share, every cred 
itor a duogotario, or shareholder, and the sum 
total of the shares the compere, or capital stock. 
The names of the stockholders, with the amount 
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BANK-BILI, OF 1522, 


f their participation, were inscribed in eight | probably the origin of paper-money, and such 
wtulari, or records, corresponding to the eight | were the simple expedients adopted to prevent 
juarters of the city, so that each quarter had | counterfeiting and fraud before chemistry and 
ts bank register, and every street its particular | bad faith had made such wonderful progress. 
bank account. As the independence of St. George of gov- 
The bank treasury, or vault, was called sac- | ernmental control was guaranteed by the con 
sty, aS expressive of the religious care with | stitution, the relations of the bank to the re 
which it should ever be guarded from fraud and | public being defined and adjusted by the most 
| formal decrees, the government could not inter 


yioience, 


On the establishment of St. George the rate | fere in its management or administration with 


the 


f interest, as already stated, was fixed at seven | out violating its most solemn compacts, destroy 
nt., which certainly was not excessive, | ing its own political constitution, and thereby 


hen we consider that the minimum rate at | destroying itself. 
that time in Europe was ten per cent., and that Among other privileges and guarantees, 
Jews, who demanded twenty, with the addition, | government pledged itself not to create 
it may be, of Shylock’s ‘‘ merry bond,” were in- | new imposts, nor to augment any of those 
vested with special privileges, and hailed as de- | ready existing to the prejudice of those 
liverers from the more extortionate exactions | signed to the bank. 

f native usurers. As the interest, however, The protectors were invested with civil « 
irtook more or less of the nature of dividends, | criminal jurisdiction, the former in all 
lepending upon the receipts of the public reve- | whatsoever that appertaineu to tneir office, th 
nues, which varied with the increase or decline | latter in all such as reiated to frauds upon the 
of commerce and trade, it sometimes did not | revenue, or maladministration on the part of 

exceed five per cent. upon the original value, | the officers of the bank, 
or two and a half per cenf. upon the market A safe-conduct accorded by the government 
was not validin the case of a debtor of St. George. 


value of the compere. | 
The bills of the bank, which were first issued The shares of the bank were not transferable 

in the early part of the sixteenth century, were | without the consent of the holder, or by way 

written upon thick, heavy paper, with the date, | of inheritance, dowry, or bequest, not even by 

denomination, and name of the creditor, and | virtue of a decree 

then countersigned by the notary. When can- Its bills were a legal tender. 

' ; » jurisdiction over delinquent 


of the highest courts. 


celed a corner of the bill was clipped off, or It had exclusive 
transverse lines, in the form of a cross, were | debtors, without formality of trial or right of 
imply drawn across its face with a pen. No | appeal. 
bill entered into circulation without its equiva- Its offic 
lent in gold in the vaults, and was paid in coin | fice, even such as no citizen could refuse under 
, 
l 


on presentation at the counter. Such was |! penalty of heavy censure and 


rs were exempted from holding of 


pecuniary fine. 
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THE ARCHIVES. 
Whatever views may be entertained of the 
li-¢ il 5 

politi pr such privileges 


upon a body of capitalists, one thing is certain, 


thstanding the 


priety of 
I . 


conferring 
apparent incompati 
ntemporary existence in the 
lependent body cor 
etfected in such a 
distinet, and yet 

y, to the mutual advantage 

1 the republic, for a period 
1undred y 


] 


a a : 
remarkable is 


the fact 


ially so sensitive 


haps, 


hata ution, 


moneyed instit 


) political change, should have uniformly main- 
-adily 


rv the 


nvulsed by 


augmented its re 


conflict of parties, 
ristocrat 
and chronic revolutions, 

ose political changes so fre 
annals of Genoa, whoever among 
whether 
Fieschi 


their fidelity 


ival fa 
ph or Ghibel my oy 
ir = st hey all pledged 


ilike to St 


were the victors, 


or Adorni, 
and 


Amidst 


age, famine and plague, anarchy 


swore lance . George. 


NEW MONT mLY M: MAGAZII NE. 





and discord, public 
lamities, popular con 
spiracies, and politica] 
convulsions, St. G¢ orgs 
remained quiet and s¢ 
rene, far 
benign 
ray, like 
solitary pharos at 
the 
that 
threatened to involve 


casting an 
near its and 
: ; 

cheering 


stormy el 


ever 


the state in shipwreck 
and disaster. 

The yeal 
fatal to St. 
well a | 
lic. Its privileges were 
abolished, as incom- 
patible with the sover- 
eignty of the peo} le. 
The duties and excises 
so long under its cor 
trol 
the gov« 


were restored 


te 
rnment. Its 
bills, once prete 
gold, 
little mor¢ 
per upon wre h 
were stamped. 

grew in the 

of the Porto Franco, 


whose extensive 


were 


r 
apes but 
he 


ant 
des 


e mag 


azines, where’ once 


was stored the wealt 
of the Indies, 
publicly sold to sat 


er 

its clamorous 
The 

* the Cape 

Hope had transferred 

England the commercial supremacy of Eu 
rope, and the commerce of Genoa was but the 


ors. discover 


of of Goor 


shadow of its former greatness. 

In 1804 
but 
resurrection. 


in attempt was made to revive th 
it was dead beyo nd the hoy of 

The violated faith of the repub 
was its death-blow. 
Its patron saint no longer vouchsafed his pow 
rful protection. 


bank, Ve 


lic Its prestige was gone. 
The ric hly freighted argosies 
of the East whitened other seas, and St. George 
more 


shores 


was successfully invoked uy other 
Such was the end of that remarkable 
which for nearly four centuries 
the wonder and admiration of Europe, and 
with which the the 
glories of the Genoese republic will go hand in 


on 


establishment, 
was 
together recollections of 
hand for all coming time. 

There is a stroke of poetical justice in the 
absorption of St. George by the custom-house, 
which had once been so completely absorbed 
The old bank building, 
Soccanegra, who, having ren 
to the citizens, de 
termined to erect a palace sufficiently grand 

his dignity, and sufficiently strong for his 


St. George. 
built 


himself 


by orig 
inally 
} 


a 


by 


€ red obnoxious 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF ¢ 


ecurity, is now occupied by the custom-house. | er presents the appearance ¢ f a small fortified 
According to some authorities, it was construct- | city, defended with draw-b dges and surround- 
ed with the stone of the Palazzo Veneto, in| ed by walls. ‘The ] pal facade is adorned 
Constantinople, destroyed by the Genoese, and | by a fresco of the ce brated ‘Tavarone, repre- 
brought to Genoa by Antonio Doria about the | senting St. George and the Dragon, and is sur- 
middle of the thirteenth century. Originally | mounted by an ancient clock towef and bell, 
in the form of a quadrangle, by successive ad- | upon whicl tl ll ** Anno 
ditions, in connection with the Porto Franco 1667. D 

a double range of bonded warehouses—it rath- 





{00 


Exteriorly it has probably undergone but lit- 
bank; but | 
or arrangement the archives alone 


t. Five rooms, well filled 


tle change since the downfall of the 
of the inte 
remain inta large 
; contain these precious, 
as 


manuscripts and records, guarded 


jealously now formerly, when not even the 
employes and officers of the bank were allowed 
to consult them freely. These records relate 
in good part to the 


debt, to the 


regulations of the public 
iment of the several im- 


establisl 
i 


od ti 
and to the administration of territorial posses- 


Osts 


) the liquidation of the same, 


assigne 


sions of St. George. Here every thing is in 
vested with an air of antiquity. Venerable 


parchments, venerable registers, venerable arm 
chairs, not to forget the venerable archivista, 
Here 
k in all prob- 
money, together 


who is the presiding genius of the place. 
are ancient bank-bills, dating bac 
ability to the origit P papel 

with rot: llot-boxes of antique form, where 
Here letter of 
s, addressed to the pro- 


is 


a 


chance d the ing 
} 


Christo] ier olum 


tectors of the bank shortly after the discovery 


of America. It is written in old Spanish, and 
h abbreviated. In it he states that, 
ly, he is present in spirit; 


0aY 


very mu 
though absent in | 
that the Lord h: 


him than upon any 


is conferred greater favor upon 
me after David; that the 
1 to honor him more than 
undertakings meeting with 
that he abou 
the 


king and queen wis! 


ever, and his are 
brilliant success; is to embark 
. 


for the Indies, in 
of returning 


mortal, he 


with a view 
he 
ft} 


disposition of 


ity, immediately, but, 
since is desires to make some 
interest 
bank in fay of his son D. Diego. 


Then fol 
insti to the directors, and then 


list 


governor 


low his 


a long tles as admiral, viceroy, 


-general, ete., with 
the sin pl ‘ Ie ute ignature, Christo-fere ns 
(Christ 
the Archivio, and 
astir. The 
a-throb. The 
po} 
way leading to the grand 


great 
Bourse 


mulous as a bee-hive. 


St. George is worn into 
} 


aeep ci ili 


| y th 
W! > on 


merce, 
} 


t of a restless com 
stood the idlustrissimi in 
e, you now find boxes of goods, 


» busy fe 
solemn conclay 
bales of merchandise, dapper clerks, and broad- 
shouldered facchini. There are female em- 
ployées, and they are in the majority—a deli 
cate sarcasm upon an ancient ill-natured regu- | 
lation of the Porto Franco whereby ingress was 
forbidden to women and priests, on account of 
their smuggling proclivities. 

Every where tablets with Latin inscriptions 
e ch ters challenge the attention 
Marl le 


with their stony features, rigid ruffs, and in 


in obsolet 


f the p 


arac 
ssing antiquarian. statues, 


flexible togas, stained with age and covered with 


» name of the Holy Trin- } 


in the funds of the | 
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the dust of centuries, look down from their 
cient niches with an air of haughty pride o 
dignified surprise, as if fairly startled from thei, 
propriety by all this din and deafening yy 
roar. 


an- 


These statues, some sitting, some standing 
tell their own story. If you can not de iphe 
the antiquated characters of the marble scrolls, 
held out somewhat ostentatiously in their ex- 
tended palms, you may read it in their posture, 
St. George established a graduated scale of re 
wards as a premium on generosity and beneyo 
lence. When a citizen left a legacy, either it 
favor of the republic or some benevolent en 
terprise, in shares of the bank, he was rewarded 
with a memorial in marble. When the legacy 
did not exceed twenty-five thousand francs, the 
protectors decreed simply a marble tablet wit! 
an inscription; from twenty-five thousand t 
fiftv thousand, a marble bust; from fifty thou 
sand to one hundred thousand, a marble statue 
in a standing posture; and for any amount 


above the latter sum, the same in a sitting pos 
ture. 

Nearly a century has elapsed since the down 
fall of the bank, and still St. George is the pre 
siding genius every where. the door 
ways, along the passages, upon the facade, thi 
goodly knight is represented in marble, in stue 
co, in fresco, but always upon horseback, in full 
armor, with his lance buried deep in the vital 
of the traditional dragon, while his noble steed 
now ambles in bass-relief like a rude Christmas 
toy, or flashes in fresco like Raymond’s Aqui 
lino, and brought 
appear as if 


Over 


as if conceived of the wind 


forth by the lightning. It would 


{the merchant princes of Genoa still cherished 


the memory of their patron saint in the palmy 
days of the republic, as if he were still associ 
ated in some mysterious manner with their com 
mercial prosperity, just as the ancient Christiar 
emperors, who bore the image of St. George 
upon their banners, were certain of victory s« 
as it waved above their heads, or floated 
their standards. 


long 


from 


ST. G 


EORGE. 





ANTEROS. 


ANTE 


“Guy LIVINGSTONE,” 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
SREAKING A Bt 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

good general to survey a 

| likely battle-ground long before the lines are 
set in array, and not to hold it wasted pains, 
even if, by force of circumstances, the issue 
should ultimately be tried elsewhere. Those 
keen black eyes of Marian Ashleigh’s found full 
employment, you may be sure, when she was 
once established in her old quarters ; 
was she in any wise disappointed when day su 
ceeded day without her watchfulness being re 
warded. Every post brought her letters about 
her broken engagements, upbraiding or plaint- 
ive according to the temper of the writers and 


T is the part of a 


neither 


the extent of their aggravation; and descrip- 
tions in some of these of entertainments in prog 
ress or contemplation brought out in tantalizing 
relief the dullness of Templestowe. 

Now country-house life, as it was understood 
had broken faith, 
being specially to Marian’s taste, she was keen- 


by the friends with whom she 


ly alive to what she sacrificed ; nevertheless, she 
did not for an instant repent it, and tossed aside 
the most tempting of all these missives a little 
contemptuously, like one who has been offered 
for some valuable possession an absurdly inad 
equate price. Nothing, in truth, could exceed 
the kindness of her reception by Lord Ather- 
and it that 
more welcome for coming alone; while Marian 


stone ; was evident she was the 
was almost surprised by the warmth of Lena's 
Indeed, she immediately began to 
speculate whether some special reason must not 
underlie this cordiality. Was it possible that 
domestic solitude had become intolerably irk 
some to Lady Atherstone? This in itself would 
be a notable point; but Marian felt sure this 
not all; and as each night, alone in her 
chamber, she, so to speak, cast up the accounts 
of the day, more confident grew her quiet smile. 
That she kept her ears open, too, both at home 
and abroad, it is needless to say; and she had 


welcome, 


was 


leisure to pay and receive many visits, for she 
herself was no horsewoman, and positively in- 
sisted on Lena’s not altering, on her account, 
any hunting arrangement. 

If the advent of Caryl Glynne had been com- 
paratively unnoticed, his after-proceedings had 
already caused some stir in Loamshire, though 
the finger of rumor, thus far, pointed in a very 
different direction from what Lady Marian had 
reckoned on. Partly from indulgence, partly 
because they had got used to her vagaries, the 
county folk were disposed to grant Mrs. Deve- 
reux large license of action; but there are lim- 
its to any privileges whatsoever, and Cissy just 
now seemed to be imbued with the spirit of the 
daring demagogue who, to the question, How 
much treason can a man write without risking 

Vor. XLII.—No. 249.—26 


ROS. 


‘Sworp anp Gown,” ‘‘Sans MERCI,”’ 


TTERFLY,’’ ETC. 
Iter ? Even the 


most charita 


answered, I am trying. 
ble and careless of observers guess- 
ed that the wayward dame was now playing with 
a much more dangerous toy than she was used 
to handle, and that, if she took not good heed, 
her dainty fingers might be seared to the bone 
before all was done. 

Within forty-eight hours of that meet at Wil 
ton Major Colville had marched with his detach- 
ment; but before he went there had been time 
for a last interview, in which there were spoken, 
Cer- 
tainly the hussar did not aspire to be avenged 


on one side at least, hot and bitter words. 


in this fashion, and possibly he was too good- 
hearted to bear malice long; but had he been 
more vindictive he might have been satisfied with 
the retribution that Mrs. 
Devereux’s acquaintance with Glynne might al- 


seemed a-coming. 
nae 


} 
K 


most be reckoned by hours; yet there was over 


her already an influence the like of which in all 
had never known. 


her volatile life she 


“Lig 
A fair 


thtly won and lightly lost, 


good-night to thee.” 


This had been the burden of her song hereto- 
but she could chant that gay refrain no 
Her ingenious little arts of torment- 
It appeared impossible 
to make Cary! jealous, and next to impossible 
to make him angry; but she was more afraid 
of one of his cool, sarcastic glances than of the 
keenest reproaches that had hitherto reached 
her ears. He did not woo her after any fash- 
ion to which she had been accustomed; for he 
seldom, if ever, made pretty speeches, neither 


fore ; 
longer. 
ing were useless here. 


did he appear specially thankful for any signs 
of her favor; but the subtle flattery of some of 
his careless words was harder to resist than the 
eloquence of his predecessors, and one of his 
languid smiles outweighed, as reward, all their 
fluent gratitude. Furthermore, there was add 
ed to the otl the 


others incitement—of no 
mean power on one of Cissy’s temperament— 


new 
of difficulty, not to say danger. 

For the first time in their married life Dev- 
ereux took upon himself to object strongly to 
his fair wife’s amusement, and showed it. It 
was only a vicarious resentment, after all, that 
rankled in his honest heart, but was none the 
less stubborn for that. Colville 
prime favorites, and he held that the latter 
had been very hardly dealt with. In common 
kindness, when the time must needs have been 
so short, ought to have waited till God- 
frey’s back was turned before filling up his 
place. And thi 
of keeping up a quarrel with his own wife, he 
was quite equal to cherishing dislike against the 
Outwardly, as 
» widely 


was one of his 


Cissy 


yugh Dick was quite incapable 


second cause of her fickleness. 


well as inwardly, the two differed s« 
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* was enough to account for a | 


of antipathy on the Driver's part ; 


manner were a 


indeed, the oice and 


sufficien offense to him. ‘‘Godfrey 
“but 
it all eve . in 
a girl.” There 
the back-ground. 


» say of himself that he was 


I >d to grumble ; 
eak out like a ma nts 
stead of mincing his words like 
\ something else, too, in 
Dick was wont t 
not h a fool as he looked; he might 
have denied, with perfect truth, that he was a 
fool at al He was only a simple, single-mind 
ed m when he trusted, trusted not by 
halves; who had lett 
fin 


than from ind 


quite uc 


an, who \ 
he reins of government slip 
gers rather from overconfidence 
] 1either did 
listrust his wife’s power 
nevertheless, 
he ‘ar safer with the 
she was far safer with the 


through his 


ence or weakness ; 


ne tant ¢ 


ne now tor ¢ 

4 i xtra care of herself; 
1 reel t au- 
d 


acious admirers who, after a week’s acquaint- 


name than with 
rsonage who—at least when others 


ance, made free with her pet 
the quiet pe 
} 


were by—never waxed familiar. 


It was utte rly impr ssible that Glynne could 
but it did 

On 
non-hunting days some pretext or another al 
always took him over to Hunsden; and 
as some folks do, affected to ignore 

fact that the had 
the otl temper was 


n 


remain blind to this state of things; 


not seem to disquiet or discourage him. 


most 
but 


fair or foul 
of difference in Caryl’s careless 


house a master; 


whether er's 
made no sort 
courtesy ; 
the lowe! 
come upon his own a look of amused anticipa 
h as a majo may wear who, leaning 
looks right down into a pair 
of sombre red eyes, that will flash furiously 
by-and-by under the sting of the banderilleros. 

The Driver's displeasure had small terrors 
for his 
sulked the more sunnily she 


only sometimes, while he watched 


ing face over against him, there would 


tion, suc 


over the barrier, 


dauntless and the more he 
smiled on the ob- 
In truth, her past flirta 
tions had begun to pour in upon her, from their 
very facility ; 
ise 


spouse ; 
ject of his aversion. 


and about this one there prom 
to be ju t difficulty enough to give it a de- 
he idea of Dick’s 
r thwarting her never 
The giddy little head was 
fairly turned at last; and even those few 
weeks Cissy had contrived to supply a decent 
quantity of thread for the spindles of the scan- 


licious tinge of romance; for t 
ly controlling o 


crossed her mind. 


absolut 


in 


dal-mongers, and promised to furnish more. 
Now Marian Ashleigh—blameless herself 
on the count of coquetry—had few feelings in 
common with Mrs, Devereux, and they had 
never been thrown much together; but, on the 
whole, she rather liked than disliked the lat- 
ter, and, in a negligent sort of way, regretted 
her recklessness; yet she would scarcely have 
stretched forth her hand to avert its 
quences. Another idyl interested her much 
, though neither was this what she 


conse- 


more 


had gone forth for to see. 


neal 
Before she had been 
a week at Templestowe she had detected Ar- 
thur Corbett’s infatuation, and had begun to 


speculate whither it would lead. 
almost entirely one-sided, she 


’ 


That it was 
recognized at 
Watching Lena’s face narrowly, she had 
never once seen it light up when Arthur y 
announced; and more than once after he had 
departed she had sunk back wearily, like on 
who has somewhat overstrained her powers t 
play out a part, not wholly distasteful, perhaps, 
ut a part all the same. No; if the domesti 
peace of Templestowe was ever to be wrecked 
it was plain the storm-wind would not bloy 
from that quarter; nevertheless Corbett was. 
ere long, the means of casting light on certain 
other of Marian’s doubts—a light that made her 
feel sure that her vigilance was not exercised in 
vain, 

One day the banker had ridden over to Tem 
plestowe, avowedly on business, and was appar- 
ently surprised to find that Lord Atherstone 
was shooting elsewhere ; 


once, 


however, he was easily 
persuaded to stay to luncheon, and the three 
sat down to that meal very amicably. He and 
Lady Marian were old acquaintances, of course; 
and it was the most natural thing in the world 
that she should begin to question their visit 
about Loamshire news. 

“There isn’t much stirring,” was the rey 
‘*though I think people will begin to talk soon, 
if they haven’t already, about the proceedings 
at Hunsden. Mrs. Devereux is a cleverish pei 
son, no doubt; but I fear some day she'll go 


iy 


too far.” 

** What do you mean?” Lady Marian asked, 
arching her brows. ‘‘It’s only one of her usual 
flirtations, I suppose; surely Loamshire must 
have got accustomed to them by this time.” 

** This is an unusual one, I fancy,” Arthur an 
swered, *‘ or Devereux wouldn’t sulk over it so 
They say that jolly, hoarse laugh of his hasn't 
been heard for a fortnight. 
ber that rather a peculiar person is now 
favorite.” 

Lady Atherstone looked up, with a cheek cer- 
tainly paler than its wont, and a hostile light in 
her eyes. 


You must remem 
first 


**T think you might have remembered,” she 
said, ‘* that Mrs. Devereux is my nearest friend 
in these parts, and that it can not be pleasant 
to me to hear her maligned.” 

His countenance fell, and though he made 
shift to answer submissively, he could not force 
a smile. 

‘* A thousand pardons. I ought to have re- 
membered that; and also, perhaps, that Mr. 
Glynne is an old acquaintance of yours. Indeed, 
I should be sorry to malign any one. I only 
repeated common report, without risking any 
opinion of my own.” 

‘**No, you asserted nothing,” she retorted. 
**You only ‘feared.’ They’re so refreshing, 
these fine distinctions! If Cissy were here, 
I'm sure she would appreciate your delicacy. 
Do let me thank you on her behalf.” 

It cost him a great effort, but he did contrive 
to maintain his mock humility. 

“You are rather severe, Lady Atherstone. 





If Mrs. Devereux were 
would judge me less ha 
een her lately ?” 
sim le ( uestion enough, but it seeme d 
A sim} 1 F 


er a taunt, for Lena’s color rose, and she | 
if to cl Lady 


LU Clic 
lanced inquiringly {from one to the ot 


, as 


ck a rash reply. 
in sast understanding what 


And how thor 


not 


guly she unaer- 


‘“ Yor’re not 


r blunt way. 


going to quarrel?” she said, ir 
‘It’s much ado about nothing, 
I didn’t know Mr, Glynne was 
an old acquaintance of yours, Lena, 
er odd that he time to call, cer 
inly. I uld, for I own 
rious to see him, though I don't eX] ect to see 
t all a ‘ peculiar person. 
Che brief excitement was past already, and 


pend upon it. 
It is rath 
hasn’t found 
I'm cu 


wish he w 


Lady Atherstone answered, 
‘*Mr. Glynne 


quite listlessly, 

as called he 
» that he was riding with Mrs. Devereux), 
believe he 
Monday. 
You'll drive this afternoon, Marian? My po 


But you needn't hurry 


re she did not 


but we happened to be out. I 


here with the Malcolms on 


aines 


want exercise, 
Mr. Corbett. I 


changes I’ve made in the nort 


1es 


vay, you the 


want to show 
} 


1 conservatory.” 
Le bel Arthur made his peace somehow among 
the flowers, and he was radiant with complacen 
ey when he took his leave. Would he have car- 
ried off so high a crest if he could have read 
the meaning of Marian Ashleigh’s eyes, as they 
followed his retreating figure, or overlieard her 
whispered soliloquy ? 
al 


** These country coxcombs! They are 


most too stupid for decoy-ducks,’ 
_— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I was once acquainted with a wise and witty 
divine, who, for constructing a dialogue out of 
the most unpromising materials, possessed a 
talent probably unmatched since the days of 
Indeed, not a 
pleasure, but a necessity of his existence; and 


Socrates. conversation was 
much as he loved the sound of his own well- 
tuned voice, he loved not to hear it quite alone. 
In the absence of another interlocutor, he would 
assuredly have welcomed any harmless idiot 

ing at random. 
It was a great point, he was wont to say, to 


capable of answer yes and no 
open a discourse with such smooth generalities 
as could not easily be controverted, or offend 
the prejudices of the most innocent stranger ; 
and, to this end, it was proper to provide one’s 
self with formulas suitable to every occasion. 
For instance, there are few civilized countries 
in which one would not be safe in remarking to 
a fellow-traveler, ‘‘ There’s a good deal of land 
about here ;” 
we usually have some sort of weather.” 

Now the principle which this eminent person 
carried only into dialectics influenced in almost 
all the relations of life the Reverend Hubert 


or, ‘At this season of the year 
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invariably shown himself 


cordial t 


Ashleigh. 
kind 


wife, affecting 


most ward Philip and his 
still to take a guardianly interest 
in the rmel : 


yet, somehow, Marian 
rather dreaded and distrusted the placid par 
] 1 divest herself of the idea 
some sort of game; but 

fakes, Was a question 

thought it 


important informa 


she scar¢ ely 
that much useful or 
tion would be gleaned in t 


asion of Hubert’s first 


hat quarter; never 


shun} 1 
thneiess, On ta 


to Templestowe 


e@ occ 


visit 


he chanced to be absent dur 
ing the earlier part of her stay 


she resolved to 
put this to proof, and carried him off into the 
gardens on pretext of delivering certain mes- 
sages from Philip on Heslingford business. 
When these had been sufficiently discussed, 
Marian 
suddenly she turned on her companion, 

** Hubert, 


on here? 


walked on for a while in silence; 


how do you think things are going 


Every one knows how difficult these quick, 
point-blank questions, with nothing to lead uy 


But Hubert Ashleigh 


was one of those provoking people who, unde 


to them, are to parry. 


the most unlikely circumstances, always seem 
to have anticipated the particular form of at 
He did not even pretend to hesitate, 
with h 


tack. 


but answered is wonted deliberation, 
neither less nor more: 

‘** Most satisfactorily, I should imagine; but, 
really, my opinion isn’t w 


so little of them lately. 


] ve secn 
My work at home has 
doubled since our branch line was made; and 


orth much. 


I’ve just taken a holiday, you know.” 
** Yes, I know,’ 


sarcasm, 


she said, with a touch of 
‘The parish must be a good deal 
used to be. But | 
suppose you hear, Hubert, if you don’t see. 
Now I to what do 
surely that’s only natural.” 


** Perfectly so; only I 


more troublesome than it 


wish learn you hear ; 
hear so little either. 
It’s generally a case of give and take with the 
gossips; and as they would carry away nothing 
from our dull parsonage, they bring next to no 
thing thither. Besides, what would there be to 
gossip about here ? 

** What, indeed ? “Only tatt 
will trade on slight capital sometimes: 


she said. ers 
for in 
stance, do people never ask what makes Arthur 
Corbett ride this road twice a week instead of 
once a quarter ?” 

The Reverend Hubert’s blue 
opened somewhat wider in faint, half-reproach- 
ful surprise. 

“Arthur Corbett?” he repeated. ‘No, I 
never heard that question asked; and if I had 
I should have expected to hear the same an 


serene eyes 


swer—Business, of course. He isvirtuallyagent 
to this estate, as you are aware.” 

‘¢ Then the estate now wants almost as much 
Of course he 
could not possibly have any other attraction; 


looking after as your parish! 


not, for instance, les beaux yeux de ma belle- 


mere, 
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The divine drew himself ‘up, and actually 
frowned. 

‘* You're right in not putting that suggestion 
into decent English; and I should be sorry to 
think it was of your own making.” 

Marian laughed outright. If she stood in 
some dread of her politic cousin, it was not 
professionally that he overawed her, 

* Your Reverence need not look scandalized 4 
I didn’t mean to be uncharitable.” 

“I've always thought Arthur Corbett too 
weak to be dangerous, and too honest to mean 
harm; and I think so still.” 

‘** But that don’t prevent his perpetually dan- 
gling; and this might be only a little more se- 
rious case than common.” 


** Much more serious,” he answered, gravely. 


‘** Considering Ralph’s age and position it would 
be an unpardonable impertinence, such as not 
even rumor, much less his friends, have imputed 
to him yet. But rumor hasn’t spared all our 
neighbors, I’m sorry to say. I can’t deny that 
I've heard talk about Hunsden and—Erriswell.” 

Marian shot one of her swift side-glances at 
the speaker. She could not be certain that the 
faintest intelligence gleamed in his eyes; yet, 
somehow, she did feel certain that Hubert Ash- 
leigh not only had suspicions, but that his and 
her own pointed toward the same quarter, and 
that he had peered, perhaps much deeper than 
herself, into Lena Atherstone’s past. 

These instantaneous inductions are quite in- 
explicable, and, looking back on them, you could 
no more trace them, step by step, than you could 
count the grains of an exploding train; but it is 
strange how seldom they miss the mark. 

Marian had great pertinacity of purpose, and, 
despite the evasion—for so, no doubt, it was in- 
tended—she would have probed her cousin a 
little farther had it not been for this sudden 
conviction. 
at once. 


As it was, she changed her plan 
If the parties should ever be defined 
in the family aabroglio, it would be time enough 
then to ascertain on which side this stubborn 
neutral meant to range himself; at the present 
juncture it might be rash to inquire, ever so 
So, 
composing her countenance into sympathetic 
seriousness, she shook her head. 

‘* What a pity it is! a pity for the Malcolms 
not less than for others ; 
nice people. 


cautiously, where his sympathies lay. 


for I hear they're such 
They can scarcely be aware of 
what is going on; it would be almost kind if 
somebody were to warn them.” 

‘*Kind, but quite impracticable. These 
matters are very delicate to handle, and one 
may do worse than merely give offense by med- 
dling. For myself, if I held the cure of souls 
either at Hunsden or Erriswell, I should hardly 
venture to interfere. Mrs. Devereux has had 
great luck hitherto—better than she has de- 
served, I’m afraid. Let us hope it will last. 
Mind, I know nothing of Mr. Glynne except 
by common report; but I do think he’d be 
much better abroad: better, perhaps, any where 
than—here.” 


Once more their eyes met, and if Marian’s 


| conviction had needed strengthening it would 


now have been confirmed; nevertheless, jn 


spite of her prudent resolve, and though she 
was not wholly dissatisfied with the brief inter- 
view, as they were about to re-enter the con 
servatory she could not refrain from firing just 
one parting shot. 

‘*Then, Hubert, you think, after all, Mon 
seigneur took a wise step last winter ?” 

It may be that the parson thought his faiy 
cousin’s patience deserved some reward, or it 
may be that, in spite of constant practice, talk 
ing by rule somewhat wearied him ; at any rate, 
for once he allowed a shade of 
creep into his benevolent smile. 

“Wise? Well, that is much to say ; though 
perhaps it can hardly be unwise if a man at 
Ralph’s time of life, by any innocent and lay 
ful means, secures a whole year of happiness, 
even if some sorrow should ensue. And why 
should there be sorrow here? His character is 
wonderfully altered for the better already, and 
she seems quite comfortable in her new posi 
tion, and quite equal to it. And I am sure, 
dear Marian, the way in which you and Philip 
have smoothed things for her does you both 
great credit. Here she comes. Lady Ather- 
stone, if I were not a poor parish priest I should 
envy you your new gardener. I’ve never seen 
the place in such beauty so late in the season, 
and I admired it, I fear, before you were born.” 

Almost simultaneously, as it chanced, in 
point of time, with the colloquy just recorded, 
another, not much longer, but decidedly livelier, 
took place elsewhere. 

Of the two drawing-rooms at Hunsden the 
inner one was virtually a boudoir; for within 
its precincts Cissy reigned absolutely para 
mount, allowing neither male nor female visit 
ors to intrude without special leave. From 
this interdict the master of the house himself 
was not wholly exempt, and though he grum 
bled sometimes, he rarely ventured to break it ; 
indeed, certain vivid recollections of what be- 
fell when twice or thrice he had been unlucky 
enough to disturb an after-hunting siesta suf- 
ficed to teach him caution. It was a cheerful 
room, by no means luxuriously furnished, and 
decorated with fewer feminine nick-nacks and 
more sporting appurtenances than are usually 
found in such apartments; indeed, even the 
few pictures on the walls all savored more or 
of wood-craft. Notwithstanding this, it 
a thoroughly comfortable, cozy place, and 
evidently adapted to a two-handed chat such 
as was now in progress, 

Every thing had gone on amicably, to say the 
least of it, up to a certain point, when, in an- 
swer to Cissy’s question, ‘*‘ What are you going 
to do on Monday ?” Glynne replied, ‘‘ We don't 
hunt, then. Any thing you like till late in the 
afternoon. But, you know, we dine at Temple- 
stowe. Youdon’t meanto say you're not going?” 

The color, always quick to rise, flashed up in 
her cheek directly. 


meaning to 


less 


was 
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‘‘T do mean it; and this is the very first I've 
heard of You must break 
it, though, for I want you particularly that 
evening. We have some stupid people com- 
ing here, and I can’t face them alone.” 


Glynne smiled placidly ; he was too old an 


your engagement. 


, hose 


tor not to understand the meaning of 


yal bespeaks at very short notice. 

«You must face them, though, I’m afraid. 
It’s a but, after all, it don't 
much matter when you've once got your com- 
I can’t possibly throw over 


Cemplestowe ; it’s the first time I’ve been form- 


bore, of course; 


pany manners On. 


ally invited there.” 

Even her brief experience had taught her 
the folly of losing her temper with Caryl, and 
she tried hard to master it now. 

‘“You might surely make this sacrifice to me, 
It’s the first I’ve ever asked 
I dare say you had no special invita- 


if it is a sacrifice. 
oI you. 
tion, after all.” 

“ Well, I had, as it happens; at least Lord 
Atherstone was good enough to repeat it verb- 
ally out hunting three days ago; not that that 
' It’s a 
science—in the country—to keep dinner en- 


makes much difference. case of con- 
gagements.” 

‘Conscience !” she repeated, in high disdain. 
‘‘T wonder the word don’t choke you. Con- 
science has about as much to do with it as the 
Baron had with sending out those invitations, 
Perhaps you will say next that you see nothing 
odd in my having received none.” 

‘On the contrary,” he retorted, with infinite 
coolness, ‘*I do think it rather odd—nearly as 
odd as that you and my lady should have met 
so seldom lately, considering what great allies 
you have been, by all accounts.” 

Her color deepened, but this time not angrily. 

*“* And whose fault is that ?” she said, almost 
inawhisper. ‘‘If you don’t remember how my 
time has been taken up for the last three weeks, 
Iam not going to remind you; and yet I’m cer 
tain—quite certain—that Lena is not offended.” 

His face softened, though it was smiling still. 

‘¢That was rather an ungrateful speech of 
I dare say you're right, and that 
Very likely my lady 
thought the distance too great in this uncer- 
tain weather, or, likelier still, she never thought 
about it at all.” 

“Never thought about it!” Why, Lena 
had lain awake for hours debating the ques- 
tion whether, to save herself a little more pain, 
it was worth while to risk the rousing of Cissy’s 
quick temper, and, perchance, her suspicions to 
boot, and, with shame and contrition, had given 
way to the temptation at last; for it was a tempt- 
ation of no mean order—the certainty of such 
an evening as she would thus secure. She 
never dreamed of deriving any special advant- 
age from Caryl’s society, or of interchanging 
ten words to which the whole world might not 
listen; but the relief would be intense of watch- 
ing him for a few hours not wholly engrossed 
by a comparative stranger. And it was so eas- 


mine, I own. 
no offense has been taken. 
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ily managed, too; for, doubtless, Hunsden lay 
on the extremest limits of a dinner-drive, and 
her husband, she knew, would be rather ple ased 
No 


reviling her cowardice 


than vexed by the omission of these guests. 
wonder that she yielded, 


the while. 


othing of all this; 
but the common-sense of which she had a fair 


Mrs. Devereux guessed at n 


share, though it usually lay in abeyance, revolt 
ed against the absurdity of that last excuse, and 
the slender thread of self-command snapped in 
twain. 

‘*And you expect me to believe that?” she 
** Why don’t you bribe 


me to be quiet with sugar-plums ? 


cried out, passionately, 
I've always 
fancied that you and Lena knew more of each 
other than either of you liked to own, and now 
I am sure of it—quite sure.” 

The sugar-plum suggestion was by no means 
an inapt one; for Glynne was observing hex 
just then with a Jazy amusement, just as a man 
might watch the vagaries of a pretty, fractious 
child for whose good or evil training he is not 
responsible. 

= No, “he re} lie d, after a 


dropped my expectations, gre 


sey 


at and small, years 


short pause, 
ago, or I should have been even worse off than 
And life’s not long enough for argu- 
I don't 
say reasonable—again you will see what non 
You're rather fond of 
Now—take youl 
own view of the question, and suppose half the 


ment; but as soon as you're rational 
, sien 
sense youre taiking. 


quoting my past misdeeds. 


stories true—is it likely that, if things were, o 
ever had been, as you suspect, I should hav 

been here so often, or be here now, for that mat 

ter? The road from Erriswell to Templestowe 
is no longer or harder to find than that whicl 
leads to Hunsden. 
remind me that, in common civility, I ought to 


It’s a mistake, ma mie, to 


have traveled the one rather oftener, and, in 
common prudence, the other rather seldomer,.” 

There was no menace in his cold, steady eyes, 
but a kind of authority, before which hers droop 
ed, evidently not for the first time. She cast 
down her arms at once. 

** Don’t let us quarrel,” she pleaded. 
and I 
bear Lena any grudge, though we have 
and slept at Templestowe before this. 
don’t speak so hardly; I'd rather you 


And 1 


ana 


** Of 
course you're right about Monday ; wont 
dined 
Only 
spoke 
harshly at any time. you're no 
angry—Caryl ?” 

Mention has before been made of the fatal 
facility with which this lady glided into the 
Christian names of her male acquaintances, and 
accepted the return of the compliment; but she 
seemed to pronounce this special one with a 
hesitation akin to shyness; and yet, how hei 
lips lingered over it! 

Too near, Cissy—much too near the crate: 
now. The smoke ahead curls no longer in 
white playful waves, but rolls lurid with the 
reek of the nether fires; and the crust that 
your delicate feet are pressing is scarce thick 

Pal 


enough to cover the scalding ooze, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
KERNEGUY ha 
cousin’s knowledg 


d rightly presumed that his 
ze of Caryl Glynne had, till a 
, been grounded only on flying rumors, 
and though 
since, A had not 
va perhaps he not alto 
—to enlighten her further on the 
t likely that 


year ag 
not like h to dwell on her memory ; 
they had talked i 
himself been ab 


gether willing 


over rchie 


was 
S ibject ; nor was she could have 
acquired much information elsewhere; never 
theless, she had efully built her 
own conception of the man; and, if no deeper 
motive had been at work, would doubtless have 
looked forward to that Monday evening with a 
ertain eagerness. 


since cal up 


In its main elements it was a 
the 
a clerical pai 
Sw 


ry ordinary 
squires and 
r, besides the Hubert 
arbrick, 


dinner-party, including ste 


squire 


Ashlei 


ighs, 


sses, 
Swinton 
and 


and Jasper 
a couple of the dragoons who 
iced Colville’s detachment at Hesling- 
ord. Though Lady Marian w: 
at Templestowe, vas still 
home to waive her precedence, 
her 


cer guiaeh 
had repl: 
is a guest 
sufficiently 
and she 
father-in-law into the dining- leaning 
on Mr. Maleolm’s arm. She was surprised, 

1d not ill pleased, to find the chair on her left 
filled by Caryl] Glynne, d been to} {jf 
to Mrs. Ashleigh. 

Though they used abroad, 
have probably seen those treacherous /orgnettes 
that, an arrangement of side-glasses, enable 
you to scan the boxes on either hand at your 
pleasure while you are supposed to be intent 
on the stage in front. Marian could accom- 
plish this optical stratagem without the aid of 
lenses; and b 


now 
at 
followed 


she 


room, 


who ha 


are chit ly you 


by 


fore she appeared to glance in 
that direction she had so = every line of 
Glynne’s face that she could easily have sketch 
ed it afterward from memory. Indeed, she 
had no mean skill both with brush and pencil; 
and, purely from an artistic point of view, there 
her in his rare perfection of 
feature, enhanced by its soft, silvery setting. 


was attraction for 


Born with a singularly even temperament, 
and in the seclusion of her maiden life exposed 
to few temptations, not even a passing fancy 
had ever broken Marian’s rest up to the hour 
when, as a matter of policy, well weighed and 
duly debated, she accepted Philip Ashleigh. 
Since then, if she was not innocent of other 
offenses, she had not failed, even for one sec- 
in her loyalty toward the husband of her 
he sufficed her; and 
she would no more have dreamed of instituting 

her own mind comparisons, moral or phys- 
ical, to his disadvantage than she would of 
confuting him before the world, 
him when his back was turned. 
looking thus furtively 
listening, 
to 


ond, 


choice. Such as he was, 


or ridiculing 
Nevertheless, 
on this man’s face, and 
without checking her own converse, 
this, too, she 
disappointed—she was fain to allow that such 
of her weaker sisters as had found both dan- 
ace were not wholly despics 


his voice—in was agreeably 


gerous to their 


“hes: 


NTHLY 


MAGAZIN 
no slight concession from one who, from 
philosophy rather than prudery, had small j 
dulgence for feminine frailties. But this sof 
ening of her mood, if softening it were, neithe 
diverted the course of Lady Marian’s spe 
nor abated her vigilance. For a while 
a very long while, there was nothing to 
ward it. 

When Caryl greeted Lady Atherstone, bot! 
had seemed thoroughly at their ease; and now, 
though he fed in a slow, dainty, Oriental fashio1 


tions, 


Glynne was evidently disposed to appreciate th 
efforts of the Templestowe chef, and did all that 
was required of him in the way of conversation 
for Mrs. Hubx I 
yeing a garrulous dame, was usually 
quite content if she could secure an attenti 

listener. 


Ms be sure, this was not much ; 
hleigh, | 


And all the while his eyes never once 
wandered toward the head of the table, where 
Lady Atherstone sat, looking serenely bored, 
was no wonder, considering that she was 
flanked by Jasper Knowsley and Swinton Swai 
brick, the first of whom was notoriously 
and taciturn, while the last favored his society 
with few remarks till his huge appetite 
appeased. And still Marian 
couraged ; truly she would h 
pointed if she had detected in 
minauderies, or in ¢ 


as 


sh) 

wa 

not dis- 
been disap- 
Lena any of the 
Yaryl any of the imprudences 
by which underbred folk wont to betray 
themselves. Indeed, she far accepted the 
] ion that, finding her right-hand neighbox 
rather impracticable—Malcolm seemed strange 
ly silent and preoccupied this evening—she 
sought entertainment on her left, and found it 
too. For, howsoever they might differ on other 
points, she and Cary] had at least one feeling 
in common—a genuine love of art. Discussing 
the Erriswell pictures, for most of which he 
was accountable, they soon made this discov- 
ery; this safe neutral ground they 


was 
ave 


are 
so 


Osit 


and over 


wandered so pleasantly hither and thither that 


Marian was almost sorry when the signal 
departure was given; and afterward had to 
sustain, to her amusement, Mrs. Ash- 
leigh’s reproaches for having poached on the 
latter’s conversational preserve. 

The men closed up, of course, round Lord 

Atherstone when they were left to themselves ; 
and the change brought Swinton Swarbrick 
next to the captain of heavy horse from Hes- 
lingford, whom he tackled at once on the sub- 
ject nearest to his own heart. 
‘* May I ask what you think of our hounds, 
?” he began, with a grim civility, for he was 
far from satisfied with the keenness of the new- 
comers. ‘* Though, to be sure, you've had no 
great opportunity for judging as yet.” 

Captain Clayton was a meek specimen of 
the plunger, and even in his bachelor days— 
he had lately made an imprudent though most 
charming marriage—had never been a mighty 
hunter; but this he cared not to confess, and 
colored rather guiltily, as he murmured some- 
thing about “being hardly settled yet; but he 
hoped, as the season went on,” 


intense 


Sir 


ete. 





ANTE 

















e he other retorted. ‘It don't 
a ike long to settle a small stud; and I sup 
; se your horses were in condition when t 
“ vot here, or they ought to have been. 
ve) ly knows what sort of station Heslin; 
; ve heard some of your fellows say it’s 
. good for a detachment. Major 
; 1 so, for o1 ind he always thot 
, very lucky to get it. Ah! that was son 
g like a soldier. He was a great loss, I as 
e you—at least to most of us—though some 
] In’t miss him half as much as he deserved.” 
% He glanced sourly across the table at Caryl 
(lynne, who, at that moment, was intent on s¢ 
ting the plumpest out of a dish of olives. 
Jovial companion as he was, Swarbrick, as 
s best friends allowed, was s too apt 
to wrangle, es] cially over the Ip, and 
vas very pertinacious in his prejudices. More 
: than mere prejudice was rankling in his broad 
; st. He had known Devereux from child 
| | had ever been among the hottest of 
' ( y's partisans. Perhaps he was more at 
me at Hunsden than at any other place in 
Loamshire; though for the last three weeks 
‘ had not foot within those doors. It 
: s, perhaps, natural that he should look with 


on the man who seemed likely to bring 
| 


n that cheery if ill-ordered household suc 


| 

sorrow as had not lighted on it yet. Find 

ig the challenge of his angry eyes unanswered, 
vs snorted and broke out again: 

‘““And how do you like our cot ntry, Mr 


e been out often enou 





; Glynne? You's 











it give an opinion, at all events.” 

If he | iid once or » too often, in so 
any words, the speaker’s meaning would not 
ave been more apparent; only 

smiled lazily, and picked out hoice 
specimen, as he made answer: 
7 ‘“*T like the country very well. I should lik 
J it rather better if the grass came a little oftener 
: and the fences a little seldomer. 





It takes son 
sed to being always in the air.’ 


t at the handle of off 


nce 
rense, 





time to get u 





The other caugh 
it was, with an absurd eagerness. 
‘¢That’s what 

q ed—‘‘at least, all except the very str: 
ille, for i 
don’t they stop in their own countries, t 


] 


e growl 
htest 
Why 
hen, if 


all the swells say,” h 
, Lig 
goers, like poor Coly nstance. 


they’re so hard to please ?” 
Jasper Knowsley 
his prime minister, and Lord Atherstone him 


self frowned. 


‘*That’s a curious way of arguing,” he in- | 
terposed—“ first to press a man for his opin- 
' ion, and then to quarrel with him for giving it. 


If strangers don’t abuse our country at first, 
I think 
there is much to be said in favor of our light 
plows; but it takes time to find 
cent they carry. I really believe, though, w 
show fewer blank days than they do down in 
the grass. You'll please Swarbrick by allow- 
ing that much, Mr. Glynne!” 

Though Caryl’s courteous reply evidently did 


. it’s about as much as we can expect. 


out what a 


e 





shot a warning glance at | 


ROS. 
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not quite ap} irate Swinton, it paved 
rT general talk, which went 
was brought in 
Im’s countenance—grave through 
out the evening—had grown graver yet while 
that passage of arms was impending To him, 
it least, if to no other person present, the mo 
tive of Swarbrick’s churlishness was clear. His 
notions on the sul wi quite sufficiently 
civilized, and he ¢ 1 no man or woman 
their amusement—in reason; but he had hon 
est, old-fashioned id is to where the flirtation 
line ought to be LW nd had been tor 
mented of late with s doubts as to wheth- 
er the limits had not been alr verstepped, 
ind wheth r Car 


is as com- 
is! bts, it now 
appeared, were n vn bosom; 
in’s brow 
ns of hos- 
scale, and 


ise to 





and while he re 
axed more 


over 





itality were on 





-d to allow the largest licer 


as dispos 
i 





any sojourner within his es. Nevertheless, 
he was not minded t id or abet, ever so tacit 
ly or remotely, an act of wrong-doing. While 
he pondered the ¢ ral move was made; and 
he was fain to defer the sifting of these things 
to a more convenient s n. 

The great drawing-room at Templestowe was 
one of those square, uncompromising apartments 


p all their tenants more or less en vi 





| dence; and Glynne, lingering for a moment as 
he entered, took in the arrangement of the 
party assembled there at a glat In a re- 
mote corner sat Lady Atherstone, apparently 
deep in d e with Mrs shleigh and the 

ther parso1 for she never lifted her eyes, 
or once | toward the opening door; never- 





theless, he mac three steps in this diree- 
tion before he himself, and turned te- 





ward a soft 
Malcolm. 


nestly; ar 


oc" arian and Mrs. 
i rather 
the latter 


impatient of 


They, too, were conversing 


near 


fan, as the rh 


ear : y 
beckoned with he 





his dilatory approach. It was plain enough 
from Emily’s manner that her husband had 
not confided to her his misgivings, and that 


she had not yet n to look on her cousin 


as even a pe ssible de linque nt. 
“We've | the dance question, 
Caryl,” u'll be glad to hear 
She 


( issing 
she began, ‘‘and yo 


Lady Marian quite takes your view of it. 
won't allow that there’s any danger of our being 
if confine the invita- 
tions to those we know personally. Really, 
people have been so very kind that these will 


considered ‘ forward we 





make up almost as many as the rooms will com- 
| fortably hold, an 


a mistake.” 








la crowd in the country is such 


lad to he » answered, with a 
courteous smile ; 
amount of diffidence, you'll rem¢ 
scruples won't stand for a moment, I’m sure, be- 


| ‘Tam g 





ke with 





Robin’s 


mber. 


| fore such an authority.” 
| 


| Lady Marian smiled in her turn quite cord- 
| ially. j 
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“A poor authority, I’m afraid,” she said ; 
“but it’s a disinterested opinion, at all events ; 
for I gave up round dances when I married, to 
please Mr. Ashleigh, and square ones are no 
strong temptation; but I think it a capital idea, 
and the Loamshire demoiselles owe Mrs. Mal- 
colm a civie crown, if only for the example’s sake, 
and the pleasant variety to the set county balls. 
And the 
you've been thoughtful enough to provide a 
moon. 

‘*My conscience is clear,” Mrs. Malcolm ob- 
served, ‘‘and I believe I can answer for Robin’s 
now; but before it’s quite, quite settled I ought 
to consult Lady Atherstone. 
so, Caryl?” 


time suits admirably, especially as 


Don’t you think 


He raised his brows as though the question 
were superfluous, 

“Clearly, if you have not done so already. 
She seems rather busy just now, but no doubt 
she'll be at leisure before the evening’s over.” 

‘¢There’s nothing like settling these things at 
once,” Marian said, decisively. ‘ Mr. Glynne, 
I dare say you wouldn't mind asking Lady Ath- 
erstone to spare us just five minutes. There's 
no fear of offense being taken over there, for 
Alice Ashleigh’s my cousin, you know, and 
Mrs. Cresswell’s a very old friend.” 

Without a trace of discomposure or reluct- 
ance Caryl nodded assentingly; but as he 
lounged away to fulfill his mission Marian’'s 
gaze followed him more eagerly than ever. 

Till he actually stood at her side Lena never 
checked her conversation, nor seemed aware 
of his approach; and this was in itself full of 
significance to Marian. The colloquial pow- 
ers of either of the other occupants of that cor- 
ner were by no means sufficient to account for 
such rapt attention on the part of their host- 
ess; yet when at last she looked up into Caryl’s 
face it was with a countenance serene as his 
ewn, and she answered his smile with one ey- 
ery whit as conventional. 

Scarcely three sentences could have been in- 
terchanged when Lady Atherstone rose, evi- 
dently to comply with the message. As Caryl 
stood aside to give her room to pass, Marian 
was sure that his lips moved. Lena did not 
pause for an instant, or turn her head, or an- 
swer a word; but, for the first time that even- 
ing, a change swept across her face; it lasted 
not so long as a light breath on a mirror; yet 
it was enough—more than enough—for the pa- 
tient watcher; and she exulted in her heart 
like the fowler who, ambushed near an eyry, 
has waited till limbs wax stiff and eyelids heavy 
for the coming of the eagle, and seeing afar off 
a dark speck in air, knows that, if he do but 
keep warily hidden, a very little more will 
bring the bold, bright-eyed quarry within rifle 
range. 

What would she not have given to have over- 
heard those few muttered syllables? And yet 
they were strangely simple ones—too simple, 
one would think, to set anv woman’s heart- 
strings a-quivering. 
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‘It's rather hard work.” 

To any other ears the words might have car- 
ried no deeper meaning than that the speaker 
had been unreasonably bored with the after- 
dinner talk, or overborne earlier in the evening 
by the garrulity of Mrs. Ashleigh, within the 
scope of which he now risked himself again, 
To Lena’s they carried—just this : 

‘*T am growing weary of my part—that it 
was a part, and for whose sake it has been 
played, you have known, or ought to 


have 
known, all along—so weary that if you do not 
aid a little [ may throw it up to-night.” 

That cipher language—it is very easy to read 
when one has mastered the key; only its se- 
crets are sometimes as costly as those of necro 
mantic lore, and are bought at the price of an 
immortal soul. 

If Glynne had been the Tempter incarnate 
he could scarce have spoken those words more 
seasonably ; nor would they have borne their 
fatal fruit more swiftly. They woke in Lena’s 
breast an echo at once—the echo of a whisper 
that she had striven to silence sometimes, and 
sometimes listened to with a terrible eagerness 
—the whisper that murmured, “ Despite all ap- 
pearances he has never forgotten the old days 
nor me. I have only to beckon with my slen 
der finger, or ‘blink with my bonny brown 
eyes,’ and he will come to be dealt with as 
shall seem to me good, let who will say nay.” 
She might have been braver and wiser a year 
—ay, or a month—ago; but the intermittent 
fever of the last three weeks had sadly min 
ished her strength; and she could not shut her 
heart now against the flirt of guilty happiness 
beating against its gates. It was wonderful 
that she could manage to preserve her out 
ward composure; for this, at least, she did 
achieve, 

Whether, if Caryl’s lips had remained quite 
dumb, she would have hesitated to counte- 
nance the Erriswell festivities would be hard to 
say; as it was, she seconded Lady Marian’s 
view of the case without reserve. Malcolm 
must have seemed churlish if he had main- 
tained his scruples in the face of such authori- 
ties, especially when Lord Atherstone—smil- 
ing grimly at being consulted on such a ques- 
tion—cast the weight of his opinion into the 
same scale. So the dance—Emily entreated 
that it should not be called a ball—was de- 
cided upon then and there. 

Glynne soon lounged back again, and min 
gled with the group round the sofa. Both 
then and afterward he frequently addressed 
Lady Atherstone, and she replied in due course ; 
but Marian could have sworn that during the 
rest of the evening not a sign or word of in- 
telligence passed between them. 

Nevertheless, that astute person betook her- 
self to her well-earned rest with the serene 
satisfaction of a skillful engineer who, after 
careful survey of the enemy's lines, can point 
to a weak place that may one day make void 


| all other fences of the citadel. 
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MMVHEY were walking slowly, she leaning on 
| his arm, on the little pier that ran out into 
e sea. Her little brother and sister were 
playing on the beach not far away. It was 
evening, and the sun had gone down, and Ve- 
is was just beginning to shine in her mild 
and silvery splendor over the quiet waves. 
[his was a delicious, hardly known, little vil- 
lage by the sea in one of the Atlantic States. 
[rade had little to do with it; fashion had not 
ind it out as yet. Perhaps some day it is 
stined to have its strand covered with bath- 
ing-machines, with young ladies in costumes 
hat would have astonished the Nereids; per- 
aps there will be a band playing every even- | 


on that pier where now our lovers are walk- 








g almost unseen of mortal eyes; perhaps 
re will be fashionable hotels, and six dollars 
day for board; perhaps there will be splen- 
did carriages and amazing teams; perhaps the 


rrespondents of newspapers will devote half | 
a column weekly to an account of the visitors 
nd the doings at this spot under the general 
le of **OQur Fashionable Watering-Places.” 
Perhaps all this may happen. It is possible ; 
is even probable. But when the place be- 
mes thus fashionable, dear reader, it will care 
thing about you or me; and we, in revenge, 
vill care just as little about it. At the time 
this story tells of, a very few years ago, it was 








place as delightful in its seclusion as in its 
scenery—a place, certainly, where happy peo- 
ple might make love, but which as yet idlers 
from hot cities had not desecrated by turning 
into a flirtation promenade, 

Elsie Roland, the girl now leaning on the 
arm of her lover as they walk up and down the 
pier, had been living for many years a seclud- | 
ed and happy life with her father and mother | 
in this village by the sea. Some time ago Mr. 
Roland was an enterprising man in commerce, 
living in New York, and making money very 


fast; but he broke down in business and i 


health together, and having saved from the 
wreck of his fortune, after paying all his cred- 
itors, just enough to maintain himself and his 
children in a very poor and stinted sort of way, 
he found out this little village, and came and 
settled there. Either he had too much phi- 
losophy or too little spirit to tempt the chances 
of life any more. He yielded his broken sword 
to conquering Destiny; escaped with barely 
life from the wreck, he hung up his dripping 
garments as an offering to the sea-god, and 
tempted the winds and waves no more. Elsie 
Roland hardly remembered what people would 
have called the better days of the family. She 
lived a pure, poetical, delightful life, and even 
knew that she was happy. 

Especially did she recognize the fact this 
evening as she paced the pier, and leaned upon 
her lover’s arm. Let us look atthem. She is 
a tall, handsome girl, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, and an expression at once thoughtful, 
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simple, and noble. There is a certain pecul 
iarity about the expression of intelligent and 
refined people, women especially, who live in 
secluded places deep in the country or by the 
sea. The serenity and stillness of nature her- 
self seem to be reflected in their calm, confid- 
yes. They do nothing 
arts. They do not dart 
ices at you, but look at you frank- 
ly and quietly, without hastening to let fall their 


eyelids or avert their eyes. 





ing, contem 








suddenly and by st 


flashing glat 








‘lsie Roland was 
of this class. Calm nature had set its solemn 
stamp on her; and you would have known at 
the first glance that she was not a town-bred 
girl, You had, on the other hand, only to 
turn your eyes upon her lover for one moment 
to see that he had bathed pretty freely in the 
rough sea of life, and in most of its moods, 
The first impressior 
of striking disparity as to age. Elsie surely was 
under twenty years old, and this man seemed 
to be at least forty. He was rather tall, very 
dark, with wa iair and beard 
already show the first faint dawn of gray ; 
and his handsome face, with its broad forehead 
and delicate chin, was deeply lined. Maucl 


experience and struggle and passion surely, 


conveyed to you was one 


which wer¢ 








and suffering doubtless, must have gone to 
mark that face thus distinctly; for now, as 
you looked a second time, and more closely, 


e 
g in the general contour 





there was somethi 





of the man’s face and figure which seemed to 
declare him younger than the first appearance 
and to tell that that hair was 
prematurely losing its color, and that forehead 
was lined and seamed too soon, He looked 


into Elsie’s face with an expression of deep 





gave him out, 


affection and tenderness, and she gazed into 
his eyes with a regard of confidence and love 
unspeakable. 

Christie Cleveland—such was the name of 
Elsie’s lover—had been a seaman, a merchant 
captain, a lieutenant in the navy, an explorer 
in the Rocky Mountains, a dealer in furs, a 
wanderer among the Indian hunting-grounds, 
a whaler in Greenland, a teacher of navigation, 
a professor in a mining college. He had lived 
many lives. He had somehow or other got 
into dealing with Mr. Roland at one time, and 
the latter owed him money—a considerable 
sum—which Cleveland did not come forward 
to claim at the time of the settlement. Mr. 
Roland put the money aside, and waited, and 
then advertised in the papers for the missing 
creditor; and at last Cleveland turned up quite 
carelessly and unexpectedly one day, not to 
demand the money, but to inquire how his old 
acquaintance was getting on. He seemed a 
little diffident about taking the money, and 
looked as if he would have liked to ask Mr. 
Roland to keep it a little longer. But he did 
not venture on this, being afraid of wounding 
the old man’s feelings; so he lumped the bank 
notes into a handful and crammed them into 
kis pocket; and gradually and rather timidly 
contrived to make useful or handsome pres- 
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ents to Mrs. Roland and the children, and so 
became by degrees a close and cordial friend 
of the family. 


attached to him. 


They all grew to be warmly 
As a companion he was very 
id seen so much, experienced 
ld talk so unpretentiously and 
ie became a devoted lover 
oon made no secret of her 
and her father and mother 
elighted, and every thing on the horizon 
looked rosy and bright. 


‘s, and she 


for him; 


These two lovers 
pier this 


grave, 


, then, were walking on the 
beautiful evening, and talking 
I don’t think lovers 
lulge much in loud bursts of laughter 


in low, 
happy tones in 
general 
uddenly Cleveland came 
to a stand, and caught the hand that rested on 
his arm, and looked into Elsie’s face 
that spoke of pain and wonder 
‘* Elsie,” he said, ‘do you he 


behind 


ly, do they ?), when 


with eyes 


ar nothing—no 
sound now close 

‘** Nothing, Surely there is no sound 
near us except the talk of the children and the 
sound of the waves. 


‘* Don’t you hear 


ust 


dearest. 


any thing now—this very 


moment while I speak to you—like the sound 
Do 
you rei lly hear nothing of the kind, Elsie ?” 
* No, Christie dear, 
** Why, it grows louder and louder. 
God, how I hate to hear it!” 
‘*Indeed, Christie, it 
your imagination.” 
*‘Yes,”’ he said, in a low 


sigh which well suited the h: 


of feet; of somebody walking round us? 


not a sound,” 


* ] 2. . 
is oOniy something m 


tone, and with a 
iggard look on his 
now pale face, ‘‘it must be so; there is nothing 
in it; and yet you can’t think how it disturbs 
me.” 

‘What is it like, love ?” 

‘Like the sound of footsteps, Elsie—didn’'t 
I tell you so?” he 


said; with some sharpness 
his tone. 


in 
‘* Like the sound of somebody walk- 
ing slowly round and round me. 
ble—it’s Oh, Elsie, my sweet, I 
beg your pardon for such words ; 


t’s detesta- 
damnable! 
but you know 
what a rough, uncouth, badly trained sort of 
fellow I am; and this cursed, nonsensical fancy 
of mine disturbs me in a queer way; and you 
won't mind me, dear child, will you?” 

**No, oh no,” replied Elsie, slowly, and with 
a tone of hesitation at first. ‘‘ No, Christie, I 
don’t mind that. jut I don’t like to see you 
disturbed by any thing. Indeed, I shall grow 
jealous of this fancy which distracts your atten- 
tion from me. For you have had it before 
now, Mr. Christie Cleveland, have you 
Sir? Come, confess.” 

**Yes, Elsie,” he said, and he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘I don’t want to conceal any thing 
Twice it disturbed me before while 
I was with you; but I did not then think it 
worth talking about, and I didn’t know that 
you observed any thing strange in my man- 
ner. 


from you, 


“Oh yes; I have quick eyes, dear, for all 


that concerns you. Shall I tell you when it 


not, | 
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was that you had this fancy before in my com- 
pany ?” 

“If you can, Elsie.” 

**Tndeed I can, for the very same expression 
came over your face then that was on it just 
now. The very first night my father brought 
you to our cottage, the very first moment when 
you and I spoke together, you started and look 
round on all sides, and your face had just the 
expression it had an instant ago. Am I right 
dear ?” 

**You are right, Elsie,” he said, gloomily 

“The next time,” the girl went on, lowering 
her tone, and looking on the ground, ‘‘ was the 
evening here, when 
me—” 

‘“*When I told you that I loved you, dear 
girl, better than all the world!” said Cleveland, 
shaking off in the excitement of the recolle 
tion all the gloom and pain of the moment 
‘*when I told you the truth, my love, which 
will say now again and again, if you will onl 
listen tome. What do I care about such non 
sensical whimsies as these imaginary footsteps! 
I am ashamed of myself, Elsie, and I don’ 
know what you can think of me. 
—and forgive me, Elsie. You have chas 
away the ghost. I don’t hear a sound of he 


you know—when you told 


Never mind 


confounded footsteps any more.” 
“ Her footsteps, Christie ? 
woman, then ?” 


Is the ghost 


‘* Why, yes, dear—at least a light tread, you 
know; something like the tread of a woman, ora 
child, perhaps. I suppose all ghosts tread light 
ly, don’t they ? 
they say, 


Besides, there is no mischief, 
but there is a woman in it; and ] 
suppose the same rule holds good with ghosts. 
But, man, woman, or fiend, it’s gone now, Elsie ; 
and, please, let us not waste our time by saying 
any more about it.” And he began to talk rap 
idly and vehemently about their approaching 
marriage and their prospects; but in the midst 
of his talk he paused every now and then for a 
moment, and seemed as if he were listening 
nervously for some sound, 

It was growing dark, and the lovers soon re- 
turned to the cottage, and Cleveland presently 
had to make his way to the house in the village 
where he had taken a bedroom; and so Elsie 
and he were separated. He was very tender 
and affectionate to her on their parting, and 
she returned his affection with frank, maidenly 
acknowledgment. And why, then, did she go 
up to her bedroom with a sad and scared face, 
and shed some silent, bitter tears ? 

Why did she do this? She herself probably 
could not have told the reason why in any dis- 
tinct, intelligible words. She was a girl of ed- 
ucation and sense, and she no more believed in 
ghosts than does Professor Huxley or Herbert 
Spencer. But there was something in the man- 
ner of her lover which surprised, puzzled, and 
pained her. Why was he scared by imaginary 
sounds? Why did he not speak more fully and 
freely to her? Had he not entire confidence 
in her? Why should he feel pain of any kind 











ce 





which she must not be permitted to assuage ? 
Was there any secret meaning in all this which 
she must not yet know? and would that secret 
lure after their marriage ? 
Let me do Elsie Roland justice. No mean 
| miserable suspicion of the man she loved 
red into her generous soul. Brought up 
t in city life, she had not learned the ignoble 
ssons of universal suspicion and distrust ; and 
g given her heart to Christie Cleveland, 
had given him her confidence and faith to a 
egree which would doubtless appear unspeak- 
bly ridiculous and preposterous in the eyes of 
young lady from Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Park Lane, London. But it was enough to 
at there should be any 
yuree of disquietude to Cleveland which evi 
lently might not be fully set forth and explain- 
1to her. And so, loving him and believing 
n him no less than ever, she felt that a heavy 
idow, the first during their courtship, had 


ng tears to her eves tl 


flung itself ominously over her; and being, aft- 
er all, only a girl, she could not repress her 
10tions, and she wept. 
When next the lovers met, however, Cleve 
land made no allusion to the occurrence of that 
ning, and Elsie said nothing, and began grad- 
lly to think but little about it. Some happy 
lays and weeks passed away, during which these 
) met evening after evening, and talked over 
their future and their love without any disturb- 


} . 
ney 


ing sight or sonnd to mar the sacredness of t 
association; and Elsie felt more closely drawn 
to Cleveland than ever. 
At last came the evening when, the final ar- 
ngements being made, the day of the marriage 
as fixed, and it was to be in the following week; 





the lovers left the house for a short ramble 
toward the sea. 

From the moment they left the cottage Elsie 
saw with pain and alarm that Cleveland’s face 
grew haggard and gloomy, and that his manner 
was distrmt. At last he stopped suddenly on 
the strand and groaned out: 

‘By Heaven, Elsie, I can’t bear it any longer! 
Human nerves could not stand it. This horrid 
visitation is sent to punish me, and to take me 


from you, or perhaps to saye you, poor child, from 
ae 





Elsie looked up into his face with an expres- 
sion of horrified wonder. <A terrible doubt was 
‘king in her mind, and must have signified 
itself through her eyes; for Cleveland replied 
to it: 

“No, Elsie; I am not going mad. Iam 
quite sane—so much the worse for you and me! 
I am a scoundrel, Elsie, nota madman. Iam 
not fit to marry you; and the angels have sent 
this visitation to preserve you. I thought first 
t was sent by devils to torment me.” 

** What is it, Christie? What do you mean? 
Why do you talk so? Do you think I could 
believe any thing bad of you? Not if all the 
ghosts came out of all the graves to swear 
against you! Not I, dearest; I know you bet- 
ter than any of your ghosts.” 








wo! 
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She was endeavoring to talk cheerily, poor 


girl, and thus to reassure him, and herself as 


well. But she was much alarmed and shocked, 
for all her confident words. 
** Listen, Elsie. No man like me could care 
} } + 


much about the visitation of a ghost, even were 
inless something within his own 
heart and conscience made his nerves weak. 
y I hear just 


this moment—only the sound of a girl’s feet, 





uild—is enough to make a pitiful coward of 
me; and I have not | \’ 

most part. No, Elsie, my love, you must not 
marry me, you must have nothing to do with 
me! I wish, for your sake, I had been down 
at the bottom of the sea before ever I saw vour 
sweet, beautiful face—before ever I was tempt d 
into forgetting the past by loving you, and 
thinking that you coul »! Good God! 
have I destroyed your F 


For Elsie turned so pale, and seemed so like 









to one about to fall in a swoon, that Cleve- 
land had to catch her in his strong arms, and 
allow her to rest there a moment. Sut she 
quickly grew firm again, and spoke with some- 
thing like coherence, if not composure : 
‘*Christie, Christie dear, can you not speak 
to me frankly? Tell me what all this means. 
Let me judge. Am TI not to be—was I not to 


d can you not trust me? Oh 


be—your wife, ar 


I entreat you, tell me all! Iam no child; an 
before you send me away from you I ought at 
least to know the reason why. You shall not 
break off in this way, for I love you, Christie!” 

That seemed to the poor girl to give her a 






supreme, resistless right—to be the utterance 
of a command which might not be questioned. 
sut Cleveland only looked at her with haggard 
face, and eyes that were almost void of meaning ; 
and his lips trembled, and his whole aspect 


was that of one who is unmanned by supernat 





ural terrors. It was a strange and a sad scene. 
The se: 


waves coming lazily in; the sultry, dark clouds 


shore, with its heavy, gray, slumberous 





of a summer evening, when the air is over- 
charged with electric fluid, and a storm is near; 
the two lonely figures on the strand—the dark, 
pale, haggard man, and the imploring girl 
clinging to his arm. 

Suddenly voices were heard, and two other 
forms appeared in the distance. 

‘¢ Your father and mother, Elsie,” Cleveland 
whispered. ‘For Heaven’s sake do not say a 
word tothem. Not now!—oh, not now!” 

fecovering something of composure, with a 
strong effort, he gave Elsie his arm, and ther 
walked slowly and silently to meet the Roland 
pair. Then Cleveland murmured some excuse 
about having to go into the village to keep an 
id he left Elsie with her parents. 

he strode along the strand. 


Y 





appointment, : 
She watched him as 
His head was bent; once he stopped for an in- 
stant, and almost turned round; but he evi- 
dently would not allow himself to look back, 
and he presently disappeared. 

That was a sad walk home for poor Elsie— 
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the saddest she had ever had. But she would 
not submit, at the cost of any mental torture, 
to allow her father and mother, as yet, to know 
any thing of what had happened, or of her state 
of mind. Mr. Roland was a sweet-tempered, 
placid, feeble man, utterly useless in any crisis 
Mrs. Roland was a plain, 
practical sort of woman—what people call a 


or hour of distress. 


sensible woman—who could hardly sympathize 
with any but material and tangible sufferings. 
There was nothing yet which Elsie felt that 
she could possibly confide to her mother. 

Oh, how tedious, tantalizing, torturing, that 
how disturbing the noise of 

distracting their endless 
thing seemed! 
How profound a 
relief poor Elsie felt when she could escape to 
ner 


long evening was! 
children! 


questions ! 


how 


the 


how weary every 


how wearisome every body! 
own room! All through that agonizing 
evening it had seemed to Elsie that life had left 
ambition, aspiration, 
than a wish to be once more in her own room 


to her no higher hope, 


alone. 

At last raised to the height of this poor, sad 
ambition, she enjoys it by throwing herself on 
her bed, and pouring out plenteous, passionate 
she had not 
undressed—and runs to the window. For she 
had just heard sung, in a low, veiled tone be- 


tears. Suddenly she starts up— 


neath, the air and some of the words of a song 
she loved, and which Cleveland used to sing to 
her in his full, sweet tenor. She knew it 
Cleveland’s voice which now sang in low, sup- 
pressed notes under her window. 

Yes, he The cottage was low, 
and he could almost touch her window. He 
She fiung up the win- 


dow, whispering, ‘‘ Oh, my dear Christie !” and 


was 


was there. 
sang to summon her. 


leaned out. 

* Elsie!” 

“¢ Love!” 

“‘Child, don’t call me by such a name until 
you know all. Yes, I have made up my mind, 
and I will tell you all. That is what I came 
now to say. Then you shall judge and sen- 
If you can endure me I shall be- 
lieve that God, too, will forgive me. If you con- 
demn me and cast me off, I shall only say that 
you are right and just. 
me. Good-night, 
He was gone. 


tence me, 


To-morrow you shall 
hear from and God 
you ae 

Does it seem strange that Elsie drew back 
into her room with a sense of relief, almost a 
feeling of delight? Certainly she went to her 
rest hopeful and almost happy, for she could 
not and would not believe that her lover had 
done any thing which could render him forever 
unworthy of her. This innocent judge could 
not believe in utter guilt, and was already pre- 
pared to pardon. 

Next morning brought, not Cleveland, but a 
long letter from him, written in his clear, manly 
hand 
pleasure or light task, and who, when he says 


much with the pen, must be profoundly in| 


earnest: 
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bless } 


| and mine. é i 
| it be my happy task to keep painful memories and 


the hand of one to whom writing is no | 





“ This is a sad story, dear Elsie, but I must ted) it 
I shall feel the better for telling it, whatever comes : 
I shall be better able to bear the worst. i 
““Two years ago, Elsie, I was in one of the Pacifi 
islands trading. A native girl was foolish enough to 
fall in love with me. She had been educated a little by 
some of the American missionaries, and she could talk 
English well. I liked her, too; I was fond of her ina 
sort of way; but I could not bring her with me ana 
bind myself to her for life. I was glad when thet mn ; 
came for me to go away; and I am ashamed to say | 
did not tell her, fearing scenes. But she found it out, 
poor creature, and hid herself somehow on board the 
ship ; and she came out when we were far away to 1. 
and ran to me. I was ashamed and sorry and angry: 
and I am afraid I spoke some sharp words to her. 
She looked me full in the face—I sha’n’t soon forget 
that look—and then ran to the side and k aped right 
overboard. AsIsprang to the bulwark I saw her fa: 
again rising out of the sea, and the eyes met min 
again, and there was the same look in them—so full { 
disappointment and despair. The sun was just down, 
the sea was running high. I saw the poor thing’s fa 
just that moment, and never again. 

“Of course I threw myself into the sea—not many 
better swimmers than I—and I did my best to find 
and to save her; and they had the boats out in a mo- 
ment, All to no purpose, wé never saw a lock of her 
hair again above the waves. There was hard work 
enough for the fellows to pull me out of the water—I 
didn’t want to be saved! But they dragged me ou 
somehow. 

“* Hers were the footsteps that of evenings, just aft. 
sundown, haunted me when I was most happy with 
you. I don’t—at least I didn’t—believe in such things 
any more than you do. But say it is only my guilty 
conscience haunting me, and not a ghost, is not 
that enough, Elsie, to make me unworthy of you? 
For though I never wished to harm that girl—though 
I never thought she would take the thing to heart—I 
am her murderer all the same. She killed herself be- 
cause of me. 

“This is the story, Elsie. But for this I have not 
been a bad sort of fellow: ask any one who knew me. 
If you do not shudder at me and hate me, and shrink 
away at the thought of touching my hand—if you 
could still bid me hope, could tell me that some time, 
any time, I may be forgiven by you and by Heaven— 
then I shall feel my soul lightened of a fearful load, 


| and I think perhaps, after all, I might yet make not 


sucha bad husband. Butif you are otherwise resolved, 
I shall bow my head and say that you are right, and that 
I am rightly punished, and I shall not repine; and I 
shall always think that but for my own crime yot 
would have loved me. 

‘Elsie, take your own time, and think of it; and if 
you can still love me, send me one line, one word; say 
‘Come!’ If not, send me back this letter of mine with- 
out a word, and I shall accept my sentence, and own 
that it is just. 

‘I am, either way, one who loves and blesses you, 

“ CuristiE CLEVELAND.” 


Many, many tears did Elsic Roland let fall 
But sad though it was, it 
brought her deep relief. She consulted no ad- 
viser but her own soul and Heaven. Neither 
told her to reject the manly heart which had 
poured out its penitence and made its appeal 


over this letter. 


to her. 
She wrote to him at once: 


«Come to me, dearest! This story is your secret 
No one else has any right to know it. Let 


haunting footsteps from you for the future.” 

And Elsie succeeded. Never more did Cleve- 
land start at the sound of a ghostly tread, The 
love of his wife encompassed him, and the shad- 
ows of the past faded away. 
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The Duke of Devonshire.—Sir Joseph Paxton.—Charles 
Dickens. —Mark Lemon,—Augustus Egg, R. A.—Rob- 
ert Bell.—Douglas Jerrold, etc, 

MVHERE are certain events and seasons when 
| the overanxiety of the mind to write wor- 

thily concerning them almost puts what is under 

tood by literary men as ‘‘ good writing” out of 

‘ At such times men can not write 

as they think, or wish to think; they can only 

record, with more or less coherence, what they 

and remember. And this 
memories, are often liable to be somewhat con- 
the mist which is occasioned by in- 
ward tears, the mourning heart, the bewilder- 
ed brain, the thoughts that ** puzzle the will,” 
ind cause us to be dubious of our course, as 
of the realities of life. We read of certain 
men’s deaths as so many ‘‘ words” which do 
not represent any such actual facts ; 


we sé ek 


the que stion. 


record, these 


fused by 


and when 
to meet and measure and cope with 
the truth it makes us vaguely speculate upon 
the uncertainties of all the moving lives around 
1s, as though they were so many representa- 

yns of the ‘*dance of death,” in which we 
ourselves would shortly have to join. 

And the latter thought may well glance 
through the brain, and return to renew the 
look of destiny with a more fixed regard, when 
it breaks upon the mind of one of the very few 
survivors of such a group as that of the once 
brilliant ‘‘Guild of Literature and Art” 
London. 


in 


This Guild, which commenced with the high- 
est prospects of success, was founded (though 
the idea had been originated years before by 

e writer of this paper) by Charles Dickens 
and Lord Lytton. The latter, at that time 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, proposed to give land 
upon one of his estates, in a locality suitable 
for the erection of a college, and to write a 
comedy, to be acted, with a view to raise a 
preliminary fund in aid of the object in ques- 
tion; and, in the first instances, the performers 
were to be celebrated authors and artists. All 
this was undertaken by Mr. Charles Dickens 
and the following—shall we say melancholy, 
list? It would be painful to put the record in 
a gloomy light. Neither would this be wise 
or Let us rather suppose the fig- 
ures to gleam forth upon the richly painted 
windows of some beautiful old cathedral, with 
the organ softly and deeply breathing noble 
strains, as if from distant clouds, while the 
spectator beholds the bright images of those 
who will never more appear upon this earthly 
scene. 

The artists who were engaged on Lord Lyt- 
ton’s comedy of ‘‘ Not so Bad as we Seem; or, 
Many Sides to a Character,” were Daniel Mac- 
lise, R. A., Clarkson Stanfield, R. A., John 
Leech, Augustus Egg, R. A., Mr. Topham, 
Mr. Frank Stone, and Mr. Tenniel. The au- 
were Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, 
Dudley Costello, Robert Bell, Douglas Jerrold 


necessarv. 


thors 


(all gone!), and Mr. John Forster, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and the writer of the present brief 
chronicle. Mr. Wilkie Collins or 
three others were engaged in subsequent per 
formances ; 


and two 
but the above list comprises, I 
think, all those who appeared in the first in- 
stance, when the play was represented at Dey- 
onshire House. The stage architect and ma- 
chinist was Sir Joseph Paxton; and to his 
name among the ‘‘ past and gone” we have to 
add that of our most kind and munificent pa- 
tron, the late Duke of Devonshire. It will 
hence appear that the only survivors of those 
who inaugurated the ‘“‘ Guild” are Lord Lytton 
and the three authors previously indicated. 


The Duke gave us the use of his large pic- 


ture-gallery, to be fitted up with seats for the 
audience, and his library, adjoining, for the 
erection of the theatre. The latter room be- 
ing larger than required for the stage and its 
scenery, the back portion of it was screened off 
for a ‘“‘green-room.” Sir Joseph Paxton was 
most assiduous and careful in the erection of 
the theatre and seats. ‘There was a special 
None of the valuable paint- 
ings in the picture-gallery (arranged for the 
auditorium) were removed, but all of them were 
faced with planks, and covered with crimson 
velvet draperies, 


box for the Queen. 


In the erection of the thea- 
tre not a nail was allowed to be hammered into 
the floor or the walls, the lateral supports being 
by the pressure from end to end of padded 
beams, and the uprights or stanchions were fitted 
with iron feet, firmly fixed to the floor by copper 
screws. ‘Thelamps and their oil were well con- 
sidered, so that the smoke should not be offens- 
ive or injurious—in fact, I think the oil was 
slightly secented—and there was a profusion of 
wax-candles. Sir Joseph Paxton also arranged 
all the ventilation in the most skillful manner ; 
and, with some assistance from a theatrical ma- 
chinisf, he put up all the scenery, curtains, and 
flies. Mr. Dickens was unanimously dubbed 
general manager, and Mr. Mark Lemon stage- 
manager. We had a professional gentleman 
for prompter, as none of the amateurs could be 
intrusted with so technical, tactical, ticklish, 
and momentous a series of duties. 

Never in the world of theatres was a bet- 
ter manager than Charles Dickens. With- 
out, of course, questioning the superiority of 
Goethe (in the Weimar theatre) as a manager 
in all matters of high-class dramatic literature, 
one can not think he eould have been so excel- 
lent in all general requirements, stage effects, 
and practical details of acting, and of theatrical 
business. Equally assiduous and unwearying 
as Dickens surely very few men ever were, or 
could possibly be. He appeared almost ubiqui- 
tous and sleepless. We had many (I really 
think thirteen) rehearsals, six or seven of them 
after every body knew his part letter-perfect. 

Nothing could surpass the princely munifi- 
cence of the Duke of Devonshire throughout 
this occasion, unless, indeed, it were his ex- 
treme kindness and delicate consideration for 
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feelings of all the authors and artists en- 
ed in the The gates of Devonshire 
wn ope 


matter, 
1 to our dingy hack 
the 


n, precisely 


] 


iets, 


with all ceremony of 


footme as though our 
vehicles had been the usual classes of courtly 
and elegant cold « 


acy 


a 
Ola 
in and out of 


l 
was aiw 


wines, ays 
* behind whose carved 

uke’s own footmen, in full livery 
be a more literal 

ul bullion 


ible silvex 
twelve or 


at most of these 


uxurious luncheons, or déjeuners a la 


, his Grace sat down with us, apolo 
of his he alth, which limited 
y spare indulgence, 


» state 


him toa vy Some of these 


I 
1 
kt 


scenes would not have been out of place il 
** Lothair,” had the author witnessed them. 

The principal scenes were painted by Clark- 
mn Stanfield, but sor f them, I think, were 
indeed it appeared that 
ell as Topham and Tenniel, gave 


the work of Maclise; 

Mr. Egg, as 

; sistance, as they were all continually 
stage 


ne 0 


the 
rangement of 


} 


on during the touching up and ar- 


the scenery. Mr. Planché was 
consulted a 
that the wigs and ‘*‘ make up” of faces should 
One 
‘character,” not considering himself 
sufficiently tall for the part, had a pair of thigh- 
boots made 


be as good and characteristic as possible. 
military 


with cork heels four inches high. 


Several amusing incidents occurred in the 


course of the rehearsals. The first (one can 
only speak of what one knows) was during the 
preparation of the scenic arrangements, some 
alteration in which was required. Sir Joseph 
Paxton gave his directions, and went away for 
a time. ‘The hour for rehearsal had not yet 
come, and we were conning our parts in the 
green-room. Meanwhile a tall, elderly gentle- 
man, very plainly dressed in a suit of what 
looked like rather rusty black, had got upon 
the stage, 
now 


and was lurking among the wings 
in one place, now in another—with an 
amiable smile upon his countenance, denoting 
the interest he took in the proceeding ° The 
heavy roller of a scene was now being hoisted, 
and the tall gentleman in rusty black became 
confused as to his whereabouts. ‘‘ Now, Sir,” 
‘do, for Heaven’s sake, 
I Do you want to get your 
back broke?” The elderly gentleman apolo- 
gized with a deprecating bow, and immediately 
retired. ‘* Who was that?” somebody inquired, 
but nobody on the stage at that moment knew. 
It was the Duke. This direful contre-temps 
was speedily put to rights by the ready tact and 
proper feeling of our manager, and was the 
yurce of much amusement to the amiable no- 
bleman, who warmly and humorously expressed 


exclaimed a voice, 


keep out of the way ! 


his thanks for the timely warning. It was ‘set 
about” that the blunder had been committed by 
one of the stage-carpenters, but there was good 
reason to be afraid that it was one of nous autres. 


out the costumes, and it was agreed 


Another incident, which will be regarded as 
rather odd and unique, may serve as material fo; 
some curious speculation as to the force of imag- 
ination, and also of the sympathy between our 
visual and olfactory organs. ‘‘ Colonel Flint. 
of the Guards, a bully and duelist, described jy 
the dramatis persone as ‘a fire-eater,” was 
stand with his back to the red glowing chim- 
ney-piece in Will's Coffee-house. The peri 
is that of George the First, when it was fash 


to 


ionable for the great bloods and bucks of the 
day to smoke long pipes, designated as ‘a yay 

of clay.” With such a pipe Colonel Flint had 
duly provided himself for rehearsal; and, to 
make his stage business more perfect, soft-roll 
ing clouds of smoke began to issue from the 
bowl, and float over the once famous coffee- 
room. Inno time came the manager, speak 

ing quickly: ‘‘ My dear Horne, on no account 
attempt to smoke! The Queen detests toba 

co, and would leave the box immediately! 

‘* But there’s no tobacco in the pipe,” rep] 
the Colonel. 

**Oh! come—nonsense !” 

** Look here!” and the Colonel took out of 
his waistcoat pocket a handful of dried her! 

‘I got these in Covent Garden Market this 
morning on the way to rehearsal.” 

“Well, we smelled tobacco the moment we 
came within sight of the stage,” said Mr. Dick- 
“The pipe must be foul.” 

“Tt is a brand-new pipe!” 


ens. 


Mark Lemon now came up, and protesting 
that he also had smelled tobacco, and that the 
pipe must have been an old one reburned to 
look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. 

3efore the next rehearsal, however, another 
pipe, warranted new and pure, was obtained, 
independent of which it was placed in the fire, 
and kept there at red-heat long enough to pu 
rify it ten times over, even had it been one of 
the unclean. Again the cloud began to un 
fold its volume over Will's Coffee-room; and 
this time Sir Joseph Paxton came running from 
the seat in the front, upon the stage, declaring 
that the Queen so detested the smell of tobac- 
co that smoking must really not be attempted. 
Once again the Colonel protested the innocence 
of his pipe, in proof of which he produced a 
handful of dried thyme and rosemary from his 
waistcoat pocket. In vain, Sir Joseph insist- 
ed that he had smelled tobacco! They all 
smelled it! So this second yard of clay was 
sent to shivers. 

But the Colonel had chanced to see a ‘* Mod- 
el of the Battle of Waterloo,” exhibited some 
years before, in Leicester Square, in which the 
various miniature platoons of infantry, as well 
as the brigades of artillery, were supposed to 
be firing volleys, the clouds and wreaths of 
smoke being fragile fixtures. These capital 
imitations of clouds and wreaths of smoke were 
discovered, on very close examination, to be 
composed of extremely fine and thinly drawn- 
out webs of cotton, supported on rings and long 
twirls of almost invisible wire, and attached at 
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it source or what cause. course there 
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»d anal immaculate 


letails, however, 


the 
come ly did 
bully the company 
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clay. These 
ll serve to show the pains that were 
he slightest parts of this pei 
that were worthy of this comédie 
But with regard to the supposed to 
bacco-smoke, ‘there’ in that than meets 
For, query—did they not re 
a faint whiff of tobacco, though no such thing 
had been there? 


urd of minute ¢ 
taken 
ven with t form- 
n Lins 
Francaise. 
Ss more 
the eye.” ally get 
By the force of imagination, 
it will, of course, Yes; but not only 
; Poe but subtile of 
ry and association reproducing such an effect 
upon the senses. It is easy 
knows? With which adventurous but very preg- 
nant problem we will leave the subject. 

At the full-dress rehearsal the audience was 
composed exclusively of the relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances of the Duke of Devonshire, 


be said. 


by some power mem 


to smile; but who 


and of the authors and artists engaged in the per- 
All went well, and the “ first night” 
The ticket uineas 
each, and her Majesty sent a hundred guineas 
for her box. ‘This night also—our all-import 
ant night—went off most satisfactorily. Only 
one little accident occurred. Every gentleman 
of the period, of any rank, wore a sword; the 
manager, therefore, intimated that as our stage 
was small, and would be nearly filled up with 
tables and tables in front in the conspir 
scene in Will’s Coffee-house, it would be 
prudent and important that the swords of the 
dramatis persone should be most carefully con- 
sidered in passing down the centre and round 
one of the tables in front. At this table sat the 
‘** Duke of Middlesex” (Mr. Frank Stone) and the 
‘Earl of Loftus” (Mr. Dudley Costello) in a pri- 


formance. 


Was announced. s were five g 


side 
acy 


flight, and 


nversation. 
es, plates of fruit, ete. 
‘Mr. David Fal 


starved Gru 


} 
} 
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, who shall not be 
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ister ha 
ers on the stage so well managed 
their by-play that many of the audience were in 
When inquiry 


it on this occasion, 


some doubt about the accident. 
was instituted as to the culp 
his sword with due cir- 
pro- 
tested his innocence of the awkward fact in ques 
tion, sently discovered that the g ral uilty 
individual was a supernumerary lord for that 
scene enacted by a gentleman who was one of 

e Duke’s suit. 

Two other amusing 
number of bedrooms had been placed at our dis 


vho had failed to carry 
cumspection, as every one of the ‘** Guild” 


it was pre 


incidents oc yore 


A 
posal for dressing-rooms. 
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rath sr portly, | 

the | liemien 
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A certain gentleman 
sed to be 


hat too long over 


sa Sef 
had been somew 
of a long-flapped and 
oat, and the call-boy had been 
sent up stairs a second time from the prompter 
below to inform him that the stag 
mediately for him. Away ran 
the boy, and vanish¢ od round acorner. In his 
haste the ‘‘ ch k a wrong 
turn, and coming upon a steep flight of stairs, 
down he hurried, and thence down another long 
found that he 
Up he rushed 
scuttled along the gallery till he turned into a 
still longer gallery, well lighted, but vacant, 
Once more he made a turn, 


> thought of the stage 


was dispo 
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waiting, and seeing a tall, dark figure passing 
the further end, he rushed toward it—wigged, 
powdered, bu kled, ruffled, 

dened, ar 


perspiring, mad- 
ul gasping out, ‘‘ Where, where's the 
tag He was barely able to recognize that 


his preser 


ver was the Duke, who, with a most 
delighted and delightful urbanity, at once put 


him upon his right course, 


Another miscalcu- 
tion of time occurred in consequence of Sir 


ton remarking in the green-room, 
the conclusion of the performance, 
id arranged the Queen's chair in the 
upper-room in a peculiar manner, with exotic 
and other rare flowers which had arrived that 

the Duke’s gardens at 
Colonel Flint, hearing this, re- 


} 


evening fresh from 


Chatsworth. 

sted permission to see the floral throne be- 

Majesty's entrance to the supper-room. 

” said Sir Joseph, ‘* but you 

Away hurried the appli- 

edily in the supper-room, and 

made , tage-costume notwithstand- 

ing, through a number of gentlemen-in-waiting, 

officers attired in a very different sort of uni- 

form, footmen, etc., to their no small surprise 
and amusement. 

At the top of the table, and furthest from 
the door, there was a richly-carved and cush- 
ioned chair, raised a few inches above all the 
other chairs. It had large padded arms of fig 
ured satin and velvet, and a high back that had 
a curved Gothic arch at the top. But very little 
of the chair could be clearly seen, and its out- 
line was only indicated here and there. The 
whole of the bac’: was devoted to a perfect cas- 


. . . . | 
caderof roses, red and white, chiefly for their 


odor, mingled with magnolias, jasmine, honey- 
suckle, and tuberose; but the high arch and 
sides of the chair were overhung with festoons 
and long, dripping falls and tangles of the most 
lovely orchidaceous and other exotic plants, and 
by fine trickling tendrils and dangling lines, 


and curiously shaped leaves, leaflets, and tiny 
fairy buds, and some of the creepers displaying 
little flowers and leaves that resembled a sort of 
At the top of the arched chair- 
back there was a large night-flowering cereus, of 
most delicious and recondite perfume. (No 
wonder Sir Joseph was so much alarmed at to- 
bacco!) 


floral jewelry. 


The predominating colors were snow- 
white and apple-green, with a little soft azure, 
and a few scarlet buds, and here and there a dark 
Tuscany rose or two, for shadows—the whole 
having been carefully selected and arranged by 
Sir Joseph as a suitable back-ground for the 
dress worn by her Majesty on this, we may fair- 
ly say, 


unprecedented occasion. An imitation 


of dew-drops was achieved to a degree of per- | 


fect illusion, by means of opals and glass, as it 
seemed—a piece of refined ingenuity which was 
about to undergo a closer inspection by Flint, 
when suddenly it was announced that the Queen 
was approaching the supper-room! Instantly 
the oblivious Colonel made a dash for the open 


door, but it was only to encounter the bowing 


gentlemen in attendance, and to “stand att 


taken for the captain of 


backs and elegant coat-tails of gentlemen and 
lords in waiting, who were ushering in hey 
Majesty. There was nothing for it but to spring 
aside, and range in line with the officers and 
n 
tion,” as if on grand parade. He trusted. ; 

the confusion of the moment, that his Guards 
man’s uniform of the time of George I., not 
withstanding the polished thigh-boots and toy 

ering powdered wig, would not be observed }) 
the Queen, with Prince Albert, the Duke, and 
suit attending her. Vain hope. However, with 
long, rapid strides, the instant her Majesty had 
passed, the anachronistic uniform made its ¢ xit 
at the rear of the Nne in which it had so unsea 


sonably appeared en militaire, 


Various other incidents, no doubt, transpired 
with respect to different individuals, but did not 
‘hance to come under the present writer’s ob 
servation. 

After the performance, and before leaving the 
box, her Majesty had sent to the manager to 
express her gratification, coupled with the re- 
mark: ‘*They act very weil indeed.” This 
was duly announced to the company when as- 


|sembled for supper, and received with great 


satisfaction, modest and otherwise; but Dick- 
ens went on, dryly adding: ‘* But the Queen is 
very kind, and was sure to say that ;” which 
very much straightened the complacent faces 
round the table, till they all laughed at each 
other. Nevertheless, a few more words may be 
said on the subject. They really did act well; 
some very well. When it is remembered the 
studious sort of men they all were, and th 
time, together with the great pains, bestowed in 
all respects, why not? The principal charac 

ter, as matter of elocution, was that of ‘* Hard- 
man,” and the gentleman personating this rising 
young statesman was unquestionably one of the 


best private readers of the day. ‘Then, as to 


| acting, most of the company were practiced 
bearing little starry flowers, and very minute 


amateurs long before this event, more especially 
Douglas Jerrold and Mark Lemon, who, in parts 
that suited them, were first-rate actors, almost 
equal to Dickens. The latter two were match- 
less in the after-piece, but the parts they played 
in the comedy were not in accordance with their 
peculiar talents. It has been said that Mr. 
Dickens, in private life, had very much the ap- 
pearance of a sea-faring man. ‘This is quite 
true; and his long daily walks about London 
and the environs, or at the sea-side, caused him 
to have a very sun-burnt, weather-beaten face. 
His full-length portrait might readily be mis- 
an East Indiaman, if 
truthfully painted. But the character and cos- 
tume of ‘ Lord Wilmot, a young man at the head 
of themode more than a century ago,” did not suit 


him, and was, in fact, against the grain of his 
| nature. 


His bearing on the stage and the tone 
of his voice were too rigid, loud, and quarter- 
deck-like for such “rank and fashion ;” and 
his make-up, with the three-cornered gold- 
laced cocked hat, black curled wig, huge sleeve- 
cuffs, long flapped waistcoat, knee-breeches, 
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buckles, was not carried off 
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a Dutch privateer after having take 
tal prize. When he shouted 


ine of Burgun 


» proper air, 
t would have made a good 
n of 
in praise of 
, it far rather suggested 
kegs of Schiedam. It wasin *‘ Mr, Night 
gal “s Dia which followed, was 1n 
tabl ‘The late Miss Mitford, being present 
‘ of time after- 

»d certain parts of his acting 
1 thi as something wonderful. Neither 
nit be said that Mr. Mark Lemon was quite 
part 


‘Sir Geoffrey Th 


dy 


rv, that he 


this some 


at home in his in the comedy, viz., that of 
rnside, a°gentleman of goo¢ 


imily and estate.” He looked far more like a 


ily, wealthy Yorkshire brewer, who had re- 
red upon something handsome. In the after- 
uld hardly have been surpassed. 
st-named parts in the comedy 
4 t¢ Jerrold, also (a capital act- 
in certain parts), was hardly in his right ele- 
Che head and face of Jerrold were a good 
on of the saying that most people are like 
» or another of *‘ our dumb fellow-creatures, ” 

4 he 3 had 
in several respects, to a lion, chiefly from his 


1 
very large, clear, 


certainly a remarkable resemblance, 
round, undaunted, straight- 
forward looking eyes, the structure of the fore- 
head, and his rough, unkempt, uplifted flourish 
of tawny hair. It was difficult to make such a 
face look like the foolish, half-scared co intry 
gentleman, ‘*‘ Mr. Shadowly Softhead ;” but he 
As 
acontrast to these, Mr. Frank Stone, the painter, 
presented a very grave, tall, stately full-length 
of the proud ** Duke of Middlesex 

nity was astonished at 
“such a libe 


the 


enacted the part very well, notwithstanding. 


» whose dig- 
his wife daring to take 
“rty” as to give him a kiss; while 
**Earl of Loftus” of Mr. Dudley Costello 
was even too elegant for a nobleman of the court 
of George I., and rather resembled a highly 
polished French marquis of the age of Louis 
Quatorze. The make-up of Mr. Egg as ‘‘ David 
Fallen, Grub Street author,” etc., was such as 
only a fine painter could well have effected. 
Intellectual and refined amidst his seedy cloth- 
ing; resentful of his hard lot, yet saddened 
by disappointment and semi-starvation ; his 
thoughts appearing to oscillate between inde- 
pendence of character, his political hiring, and 
his hungry family in their miserable attic—such 
a countenance was presented as the stage has 
seldom seen, and is very unlikely to see again, ex- 
cept at rare and exceptional intervals. The Irish 
landlord of Mr. Fallen, ‘* Paddy O'Sullivan,” 
was rendered to perfection by Mr. Robert Bell, 
whose gigantic stature of six feet four, ‘* with- 
out his shoes,” long frieze coat, little round hat, 
ragged red wig, and highly painted, smiling, ru- 
bicund visage (reminding one of the Sompnour 
in the ‘‘Canterbury Tales”), presented a picture 
that even surpassed the effect of the rich brogue 
in which he blurted out the few words aliotted 
to him. The minor parts of this play were cut 
down at nearly all the final rehearsals, in order 
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“ON mother, sucl lews!” ©} 
‘Tryon, her great gray eyes f 


with exci 


Clara 
hI 


il ly 


’ black 
ian open 


1s 


tement, as she rushed 
letter in her hand. * Eleanor inw< l 
be married to Mr. Oakley next month 
have a grand wedding, and she wants me to be 
! ‘Think « And 
I’ve been crazy all my life to be bridemaid t 
fun! And 

se SI has chosen to b 
h me? It’s Colonel Lenox! 
wholly juate to ex 


1 rapture with which this 


in Wi 


oti 


one of the bridemaids 


f that! 


somebody, you know; it’s 


such 
whom do you supp 
1 

groomsman witl 


Wi I are 
em} hasis an 


Inadet 


nouncement was made, 

Mrs. Tryon could hardly help smiling her 
self at the young girl’s delight, and laid 
her work, all interest to hear the letter, 
she read aloud as far as, ‘I think you will } 
n I have 
made for you, and so will the superb Colonel, 
Iknow. ‘Two other people, probably, won't | 
so well pleased—Maud Norton, who has beet 
doing her best to make a conquest of the Col 


down 


which 


satisfied, Clara dear, with the selecti 


onel; I have really been afraid sometimes she 
would succeed; you know how bewitching 
she can be when she tries; and she looks just 
like a little French marquise this winter, in the 
lovely Paris toilettes she brought home; and, 
secondly, Cousin Tom, who is to stand up with 
Maud, and who would be in the seventh heaven 
if it were only you. 
fact, dear; he just 
tread on—” 


It’s no use blinking the 
worships the ground you 

Clara stopped short in her reading, and with 
a heightened to this 
Mellen 
had just come in, and was standing in the door- 
way, her sharp, worldly face taking every 
in, as usual, 


color, when she came 


Perhaps one reason was that ‘* Aunt 
thing 
She became very gracious and benign when 
Mrs. Tryon had told her the news. There 
was but little love lost between her niece and 
herself, and so the young lady would not read 
her the letter. 


‘Quite a feather in your cap, 
Clara, to 


be one of Eleanor’s bridemaids. 
They are very elegant people, the Stanwoods, 
and so, of course, this wedding, as it is to be so 
large, will be as splendid as money and taste— 
and they have both—can make it. I’m sorry, 
though, you are not to have Mr. Tom Stan- 
wood to stand with; he one of the 


best matches in A- 1ope you 
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ugh to refuse him in case 


And Mrs. Mellen threw 


ith the air 
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» opinion was law. 

Clara’s flexible lips curled just a little, while 
r aunt went on, directing her remarks to Mrs. 
; aving been sick in her room for 
several months, had not seen the young man, 
gh his visits to New York had been numer 





s of late. ‘*He is not only very rich (his 
fut] let nmense fortune, you know), 
and ¢ f there is none better in the 
State—but perfectly correct in his habits, and 


‘Too cold-blooded to be any thing else!” 
said Clara, with an impatient shrug. 

‘Not brilliant in conversation, to be sure,” 
1 the lady, loftily, not noticing the in 
n, ** but sensible enough.’ 

I Aunt Mellen,” burst in Clara, ‘‘ you 
know very we ll that he is the greatest bore it 
the world; never had an original idea in his life; 
and after you have talked over the last news 


with him conversation always comes to a dead 
stand-still, unless, of course, you get him on 
is travels in Europe. And I’ve tried that 
h him—excuse the slang, aunt, it’s so 
expressive sometimes—till I am tired to death 
of Paris and the Nile, and all the rest of it.’ 
Then she gave an amused little laugh, as she 
leaned back on the lounge. ‘ You ought to 
see him, mother! Tall and slim as a tele- 

] Drab hair, eyes, and complexion ; 
no warmth or color about him, unless when he 
Now, if there is any thing I de- 
s ared nec k-tie, hair oiled and 
and perfumery. Tom 
Stanwood is guilty of all three! I will say, 
though,” she added, repentant, remembering all 
his generosity and devotion to her, ‘‘that he 
has as kind a heart as ever beat; and so! hope 
that some day he'll find a good, sweet, stupid 


little wife, who will adore him—and won't be 





test ona man 





me!” she ejaculated, mentally. 

The winter before she had passed six delight- 
weeks in A , Visiting Eleanor Stanwood, 
‘ry most intimate friend,’’ and she came 

home fully persuaded of two things—that there 

was in A a man who loved Aer, and a man 
whom she loved. Alas, that instead of being 
the same, they were beings as widely different 
as the poles. The man who loved her was 
plainly ‘Tom Stanwood ; the other was Colonel 
Lenox, who was all that poor Tom was not— 


ful 
66} 


handsome, cultivated, and elegant. During 
the war he was distinguished for his coolness 
and courage, and was the idol of his whole 


regiment; and now he was equally distin- 


guished for his success at the bar; and if any 
thing else could be needed to render him irre- 
sistible in the eyes of women, there was the 
halo of romance shed round him by the vague 
rumor of a most impassioned, tragic love affair 
in his ea 
why, at t 


mothers 


ly youth, supposed to be the reason 
hirty-five, and universally courted by 
and daughters, he was still a bachelor. 
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Just the sort of man, it is evident, that a youn 


romantic girl would at once fall down and w: 
ship, which, accordingly, Clara did wit] 


ILih All 


her heart. And this was the man who was to 
be the groomsman with her at the wedding 
under whose special charge she was to ‘* 
placed, her devoted cavalier for that one ti; 
at least. What wonder that the interyeniy 
weeks were passed in a state of feverish anti 
pation! 

During her visit in A—— Colonel Ler 
had been devoted to her at first because she 
was the guest of his friend, Judge Stanwi 
afterward because she amused and int 


¢) 


ereste 





him, There never was a girl more variab] 
more unequal; a peculiarity of hers which hi 
had soon discovered. When pale, listless, ar 
uninterested, she was hardly even pretty ; 

less than an hour afterward, perhaps, s} 
would be so transformed and so beautiful that 
you would hardly believe it was the same 

her usually quiet gray eyes fairly ablaze wit! 
excitement or emotion, the softest, loveliest 
pink coming and going in her cheeks, her 
whole face and figure illumined and glowi 
with life and spirit and every womanly chan 
Then you did not wonder at the enthusiasn 
she excited at such times, or the power s! 
had over those who knew her most. ‘The | 
of it all was, and perhaps one secret of the 


4 





ect 
t 


charm, that it was wholly involuntary, for she 
was quite unconscious herself of this marvel- 
ous changeableness of hers. As for Colonel 
Lenox, he enjoyed playing on her as on an in- 
strument, drawing her out, and quickening her 
intellect with his, till even he himself was as 
tonished sometimes by her brilliancy, and then 
watching her with an artist’s eye and admira- 
tion when he had roused and kindled her into 
beauty. Rather a dangerous pastime this, even 
for a blasé man liké Colonel Lenox; while 
Tom Stanwood on these occasions hovered 
near, like a moth round a candle, in hopeless 
admiration, and sighing at his own inability to 
‘* make her look so splendid.” 

This wedding was to be, as Aunt Mellen— 
who, knowing but little French, was fond of 
introducing it into her conversation—described 
it, a most ‘‘rashashy” affair, and was to come 
off on Thursday, the 17th of January, at eight 
o'clock in the evening. The ceremony solem- 
nized in church by the bishop; after that a grand 
reception at the Stanwoods’, which could not 
fail of being brilliant with so superb a house 
entirely thrown open for guests, and with a 
host so well known for his elegant hospitality. 
The next morning, after a splendid wedding 
breakfast—of course, only for the family and 
the guests visiting in the house, of whom there 
were to be twenty or more—the bridal party 
were to leave for New York, then to take the 
steamer for Europe. Clara was to come by 
Wednesday noon, as that evening they were all 
to go over to the church to rehearse the cere- 
mony, arrange their places, ete.—a matter of 


|some moment, and no small amusement too, 
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ey were n 
ie wedding 
n with her, 


and her m 


1 court 


Lan important case i 


s an invali 10 never wen 
insisted on her arraving h 


just how she was 


of the most n { 
f ; in it, while 


and the 


her r l I lair, 


Ss train be- 


me might 


id never worn any thing half so be 
coming in her life. Her hair looked sunnier in 
it, her eyes more brilliant in color, the low neck 

lsh : ved the 
ty of her girlish form, wl 


leasure had given her cheek 


rt sleeves sho 
*xcitement and 


ile ¢ 
the soft color of 


i 
i blush rose 


her an exquisit 


One thought was uppermost, and 
e thrill of delight. Colonel 
her in full-dress; in her 


saw the quick smile of ad 


CAVE 
F 


mind’s eye now she 


nox had never seen 
miration that would be sure to light up his hand 
some face when he should see her for the first 
time dressed like this. Surely, surely he could 
not resist her then! 

The next morning when she woke up she 
could hardly believe that 
long looked forward to, when she was to start for 
A 


just to realize to herself the whole charm of the 


at last the day so 
—, had arrived; and she lay still a moment 


situation, and taste beforehand, by anticipation, 
every drop of this full cup of pleasure at her lips. 
g and humming gayly away to 
herself when a disappointment arrived, in the 
shape of a message from her uncle Charles, that 
he had been suddenly taken sick with pneumo- 


She was dressin 


nia, and it would be impossible for him to go to 
A with her. 

*“*Never mind,” said Clara, determined 
look on the bright side to-day. 
but it’s only five hours’ ride, and I don’t have 
so I don’t dread the 
journey, and Jack can go to the dépot with me 


to 
“T'm sorry ; 


to change cars any where ; 


to see me safely off.” 


19 


her Jack did; 
ry to inform any one intimatels 
of fourteen that he hu 
d bustled and fuss 


raving her tru 


and I suppose 


into 


hes and the fresh] 
her mother h: | 
In blissful igno 
aned 


rself up to rea 


content 
1. *} . 
wie ! 


; the mor 
raden, as if burde 
ey had hardly sta 
} 


s began slov 


ise, I 


yineres 


64) 
**thev were cert 


This « 


was somethi 


storm,” 


oftness of the fallir 
she watched it, and the houses and f 


neces 
hite v« 


trees flying past, dimly as through a w 


eyes were and so for 1 


ll almost dizzy ; 
lief 
haustive survey” of her fellow-passengérs, but 


1e amused herself by taking a long, “ ex- 


found nothing particularly interesting in them. 
Returning to ‘ fair,” she became com- 


pletely absorbed, till, after more than an hour, 
she was roused by a violent gust of snow driving 
looking up was amazed to 


They had ¢ 


} 
han 


against the glass, and 


see how furiously it was snowing. i- 
dently ridden into the storm rather t away 
fell so thick and fast that 


could hardly distinguish 


from it. The snow 
it 
objects a few feet off, while the wind roared 
like a hur 
ing it round 
drifts, in others leaving the ground alm« 
The cars labored slowly, 


they might stop. She 


was blinding; one 


ricane, taking the snow up and whirl- 
in some places piling it up in huge 
st bare. 
as if at any moment 
heard a man behi 
exclaim to another: 

““Mark my words, if this isn’t goings 
the biggest storm known for years!’ 
sure enough, it was; for who does not remem- 
ber the great snow-storm of 1867 ? 

“I'll bet every thing we get blocked up, and 
don’t get into A 
another. 

Clara’s face began to grow painfully wor- 
ried, 
her nose flattened anxiously against the win- 
Presently the train 
The men hurried out to 


before midnight,” said 


and, shutting up her book, she sat with 


low, t! to see out. 


ving 


came to a full stop. 
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» trouble 
th 


was, the wind and snow 
1 a blinding swirl as they opened 
closed it with 
fter a while 
1 the 


1G 


an expressive 
they all came back, 
stove, stamping the snow 
loudly. Clara 


, and talking 

such a storm !—snow-plow 

ss, and frightful drifts ahead !— 
l out, but it’s no go 

think di 

is to be “an unprotected fe 

n even to tell her what the 

as. How she for her fa- 

Jack even, a Lody to 


t 


r SAW 


how ea lfully lonely 


i 
wished 
( harles, 


or ner 


a little in case they were 
ip, or there was a collision, or nobody 
iat dreadful thing tl 
After 
various backings and fillings—t 
jerk, and 


Every body cheered up, and 


iat would certain- 
a long 


time, however—di- 
| 


e 
l 


started again with a 


| to think of the melancholy fore- 
she had been indulging, and 

‘head comfortably back on the seat, 
lf up once more to happy thoughts of 
One thing, however, she fully 
on, and that was to keep out of 
Tom Stanwood’s way as much as possible ; 


i 


even to snub him if necessary, or do any 
vard off the declaration that she felt 
in reality, he had gone 

1 1an any one else had dreamed, 
| been so fearfully near offering himself 
y last time she saw him that, if she had 
resorted to all sorts of ludicrous stratagems 
it, he 
re, She 


prevent would have done it then and 
should have trouble with him at 
ds’, she was certain of that; but 
ie attempted to be * soft,” or 
l, or any thing of that kind, she 


Stanwo 
at 


tas s as 


‘ss her hank 


7 : ST 
what was amiss, set up a doleful ery, and thei 
mothers gathered them up in their arms wit] 
sorrowful, loving faces. And poor Clara! wit] 
all her joyous visions vanished, how sharp w: 
her sense of disappointment, how bitter tl 
pain, as she began fully to realize the disast 
What! stay here for two or three days 
nights, perhaps— for she had heard of suc 
things happening to trains—with no one 
care for her, or protect her from any insult of 
word or look which some of these rough lo 
ing men might offer ha—a young girl without 
escort—suffering, too, with cold and hunger. 
while her friends were feasting and dancing 
amidst brightness and warmth and musie and 
flowers! Not see Eleanor, whom she loved s 
dearly, married! and lose all the enjoyment 
with Colonel Lenox, the very thought of whi 
had been such an intoxication for weeks! Al 
but it and drew in h 
breath almost with a sob, as she pushed opt 
the window to judge for herself of the state of 
things. 


was too cruel! she 


It was a wild, gloomy scene that she 
beheld as she peered through the blinding 
snow and gathering darkness—though it was 
but little past noon—a wide, dreary stretch of 
country, not a sign of habitation near, nothing 
to be seen but mountainous drifts of snow on 
every side, nothing to be heard but the melan- 
choly wailing and shrieking of the wind. It 
was bitterly cold, and she closed the window 
with a shudder. At this moment she felt an- 
other gust from the opening door, and looking 
round saw that a little crowd 
was entering from the rear car, 
astonishment and relief when she 
them— 


of gentlemen 
Judge of her 
beheld among 
Guess who, my readers, 

‘* Colonel Lenox,” respond at once the young 
and romantic ones, still believing in such glori- 
ous possibilities, 


ild—do something terrible, probably, judg- Alas! no. But it was Tom Stanwood! You 
see, this is in the main a true story, and I am 
bound to tell things just as they really happen 
to most of us; so, of course, it wouldn’t be *‘the 
superb Colonel,” you know. 


g from her expression; but her meditations 
re broken off short by the cars suddenly be- 
ming motionless. ‘Then there was another 
ommotion among the passengers, and more 
oing out and coming in, with hats and coats 
wdered thick with snow, and collars turned 
to the ears to keep out the biting wind. 
“ Drifts 
one of the | 
telegraph wires 
no communication possible with the 
xt station. Have to stay here all night, and 
» one knows how much longer, till the storm 


Tom saw her instantly, and sprang forward 
with a beaming face. ‘* You here, Miss Tryon! 
Why, I understood that you were going on with 
your uncle last evening! I had to go to New 
York for a day on business, and hurried with 
all my might yesterday to get through, so that 
I might go on to A—— in the same train with 
you. I was tremendously cut up when I found 
I couldn't; and here you are, after all, Tl 
never scold about my bad luck again. Why, 
where’s your uncle ?” 

Oh, the fickleness of woman nature! It was 
so delightful to poor Clara to see a gentleman 
she knew, and one so glad to take care of her, 
the instant sense of protection and relief was 
so refreshing in her loneliness and distress, that 
she forgot at once how disagreeable she had 
thought him such a httle while before, and held 
out her hand and made room for him beside 
her with an eagerness and warmth that were 
almost gushing. Tom, for joy and surprise at 


‘** Now we are a fixture!” 


fore and bi 


says one. 
hind like mountains ; 
heels off the 


woken; 


engine, and 


female 
‘* Well, but we shall starve!” suggests a stout, 
d-faced man, 
eeze, more likely!” mutters a thin one ; 
t can last but a few hours longer.” 
1e now began to look distressed or 
a sickly looking woman in front, who 
la terrible cough, drew a threadbare cloak 
re closely round her thin shoulders, with 
1 of one who has heard her death- 
children hearing the words ‘ freez- 
‘ starving,” though hardly knowing 


expressi0} 


and 
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s change since he last saw her, was quite 
ried away, and, as he brushed the snow off 
| 


mselt 


is long, light whiskers, and settled h 


eside her, would not have given up his place 
n that cold, dirty car, on that hard, red-plush 


at, for a bower of roses in the Garden of 
Eden. And no wonder he felt so, for Clara’s 
stress had quite demoralized her in a way 
is shocking when one remembers all her 

rn resolves; and apparently reckless as to 


nsequences, she was so charmingly helpless 
nd confiding and sweet, so altogether gracious, 
it the poor fellow’s head was completely 
11; so that he soon made up his mind that 
there never could be a more favorable time for 
essing his suit, and resolved to improve it. 
In the 
‘ast prospect of their reaching A 


mean time, however, there was not the 
before 
to-morrow, so there need be no hurry about it, 
nd he might give himself up now to his present 
good fortune. 
After a while, as they still remained static 


vy, and the afternoon wore slowly on, conversa 


n- 


yn began to flag as usual with ‘Tom, who was 
nor equal to keeping up a 
It is exhausting to 
e always starting new ones; and then he had 
high, monotonous, uninteresting voice, that 


ler suggestive 


- after it was started. 


vas wearisome to Clara, to whom a person’s 
All her old 
feelings began in spite of herself to come back. 

he looked at him she kept thinking, If it 


‘might have been” Colonel Lenox sitting 


oice was far more than his face. 


beside her, and talking in that low, clear, rich 
voice of his, then she wouldn’t have cared if it 
had taken them a month to reach A Oh, 

hy couldn’t things have happened in that way 
just for once? ‘The contrast was galling; so 
she said she was sleepy and tired, and, curling 
up in the corner, as far as possible away from 
Tom, she pretended to sleep, though her heart 
was in reality far too heavy for that. The 
hours dragged drearily on, and the night set- 
tled down on the snow-bound train with ‘‘a 
darkness that might be felt,” the fury of the 
storm still increasing, and hurling the snow 
against the windows with a violence that seem- 
ed enough to burst them in. Within, two feeble 
lamps only made the darkness visible. By mid- 
night the fires had gone out, and there was no 
more wood. ‘The cold became terrible. Mest 
of the passengers bore all in uncomplaining 
but the children, of whom fortunately 
there were but few, kept up a low, mournful 
sobbing, not only with cold but hunger. Clara, 
just before Tom appeared, had insisted on 
wrapping up the sick woman, who coughed con- 
stantly, in her traveling shawl. She began to 
feel the need of it now keenly; she could not 
keep her teeth from chattering, and she shiv- 
ered from head to foot. Before she knew what 
he was going to do, Tom had got up and taken 
off his over-coat, which he wrapped gently round 
her. When she looked up to thank him she 
met such a look of tenderness that she sudden- 
ly flushed up, being fairly frightened. 


silence ; 


a | 


sitting 


it,” she said, 
‘vou kept it for yourself.’ 
I would 


thing I have in the world 


Tom, earnestly, ** 


You see that’s because I 
» was beginning to fail him- 
n e ; that’s the whole of it 

He h £0 ited now, 

ve stopped him; so he kept on pouring forth 

protestatior levotion, while (¢ a listened 

with her hands squeezed tig 

} 


and nothing could 
ha 
iar 

him in silence, 
together in her lap, a ch 
throat, and 
should raise 


king sensation in 1 
ud all lest he 


1S voice so tha 


a nervous dr under 
: 
h 


She need no 
» wind, anc 
He finished, a 


ice anxiously for an answer. 


with the roaring of th 
a baby behind them. 

her fi 
not utter a sound; not a word came t 


} 


vet the longer she sat speec hless, the more 
} Oh, how she w SI 
that the 
drift over her and hide her! a 


escape answering, and 


pressive the silence grew. 

that she could get away! very sn 
would / th nq to 
ving this man the pain 
of knowing that his love was utterly wasted, 
that she had not one particle of affection to 
wealth of it he had laid 
at her feet. made a tremendous effort, and 
looked up at him; she saw the tears shining in 
his homely, honest eyes, and that broke her 


give in return for the 


She 


down. 

‘*T do wish I could love you, but I do not in 
the least, and I never shall!” 

Then she just laid her head down on the top 
of the seat before them, and cried under her 
veil, 

There was something in the tone and manner, 
even more than in the words, that carried c 
viction to Tom’s heart. He made one or two 
feeble attempts to obtain a more favorable an- 


swer, or to win permission to wait, and hope 
that at some future day she would feel differ- 
ently toward him. But in vain. Clara kne 

herself too well to let him hope, only to be again 
disappointed; yet, though firm, she was not 
hard, but so womanly and tender, truly 
grieved, so fully appreciative of the love which 
yet she could not accept, that poor Tom, though 
heart-broken, never in his life had loved her as 
he did now. Long as it seemed at the time, 
it did not take long in transpiring, and at the 
end of it our two travelers, to any one passing 
through the ec have 
conducting themselves in the most matter-of- 
fact manner possible. The young lady, pr 
bly a little tired, resting her head, with her veil 


ar, would seemed to 


ba- 
down, against the side of the window; the gen- 
tleman, having kindly wray ped his coat round 
her feet, was sitting with his arms folded, and 
his hat a good deal tipped over his eyes, ina 
Bat 
what a storm of conflicting passions was going 


quiet brown study, or dozing perhaps. 


on under those calm exteriors ! 

The gray morning light began to dawn at 
last, revealing, within, the blue, forlorn faces of 
the shivering passengers, huddled up in their 
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cloaks and shawls in vain attempts to keep 
warm, while, without, the storm still raged, and 
the pitiless snow kept on piling up its mountain 
ous drifts around the motionless train, which was 
1 


its helpless prisoner. The cold nowin the car had 


¢on 


in dan 


1e so great that they were actually 


r of freezing; soa little party—including Tom 
ventured forth, determined to dig 


or sh vel 
emselyes out in some way, if only to get fence 
ls to supply the st Gone 


wood, 


ves, a long time, 
and the news 


it they had discovered a little house not fai 


returned with a little 


ney 


which some of them were endeavoring to 
And this 
vas the opening of the happy wedding-day to 
vhich had so looked forward! 
cramped, cold, and faint, with a 
» looked Tom's 


it seemed to her as if she could 


ach, in order to bring back food. 


Clara eagerly 
tting there, 
y heart 

id t face, 


10t be the same girl who, twenty-four hours be- 


every time sh 


at 


ore, had sprung so gayly from her bed, feeling 
hat life was a paradise just opening before her. 
t seemed as if all that were ages ago, and now 
going rather standing still, in 
some dreadful nightmare that would never end 


she was on, or 
** Of course there is no chance of our reach- 


ing A in time for the wedding,” she said 
to ‘Tom, trying to look cheerful. 

“It’s barely possible,” he answered; ‘* but if 
we don’t, Maud Norton and Colonel Lenox cai 
join and take our places, which will be no dis 
appointment to her, but hard on the Colonel.” 
Clara was not so sure of that, and felt a jeal- 
ous pang at the thought. It was a possibility 
she had not thought of before, and it redoubled 
her eagerness to reach A The foraging 
expedition returned rejoicing in the possession 
of a few eatables, which they distributed ; and 
Clara, eating thankfully the little square of 
gingerbread that was her share, wished she 
could have been heroic, and refused it, but she 
was so hungry. 

By noon it was evident that the storm had 
begun to abate, and there came also the joyful 
news that, after great labor, the conductor had 
succeeded in reaching a telegraph station, not 
so far off as they had feared, and had tele- 
graphed for aid After arrived, 
in the shape of an engine and a snow-plow, 
which had broken out the drifts before them. 
At last they actually started, and were once 


a while it 


more moving on their way, and the faces of all 
brightened at once. 

‘*TIf we meet with no more obstructions,” 
said Tom, ‘‘we may arrive at A — by seven 
o'clock, in time for the wedding, after all.” 

Hope sprang up in Clara’s breast; her ea- 
gerness to intense, now that 
there was some chance of it. If it would have 
helped the car on any, she would gladly have 
got out and pushed it herself with her slender 
shoulders. She could not talk for watching 
the engine laboring heavily along through the 
snow. ‘To be sure, she neither looked nor felt 

a ** blooming bridemaid,” with great cir- 
cles under her eyes, her head aching, and a 


get on became 


Ke 


violent sore throat coming No matter, 
she thought, excitement and a cup of strong 
cotfee would make her all right if they might 
reach A in time, and it really seen 


now as if they should. 


on, 


All at once they stop] 
short. 

‘Good Heavens! 
now ?” 
the 
patient e. 


what can be the matt 
exclaimed Tom, 
window and looked out, in 


while Clara opene 
a fever ot 


It was a tremendous drift 


» Which 
took them at least half an hour to get throug 

“Well, if we reach A by half past 
en,” said Clara, determined to be hopeful, 
shall still have half an hour to dress in, and 
who wants more ?” 

Once more they were on their way, and on 
more they were brought to a dead stop, and 
another hour was gone before they were fre 
Clara and Tom looked at each other in despa 
and gave it all up. 

‘I don’t care 
ejaculated Clara. 

** Perhaps in time for the wedding breal 
to-morrow morning,” 


now when we get ther 


answered Tom, w 
melancholy laugh. 

It was precisely ten o’clock when the trai 
entered the depot at A It was evident 
they were not expected, for there was no on 
to meet our unlucky travelers, and it was with 
difficulty that they secured a carriage to them 
selves, so few were in waiting. 

‘*The fact is,” said the hackman, as he took 
their checks, ‘‘ that all the carriages are in de 
mand to-night for the great party at Judge 
Stanwood’s ; i 
church first.” 


there was a big wedding in the 


The two looked at each other expressively, 
but without a word. Clara’s traveling dress 
was soiled, her hair tumbled, even the feathers 
in her hat hanging limp and askew, and the 
hackman stared a little when Tom told him to 
drive them as quickly as possible to Judge 
The stood on a 
hill, looked splendidly when they drove up to 
it, illuminated as it was from top to bottom; 
long rows of carriages, coming and going, lined 
the street; through the lace curtains they could 
see the brilliant moving throng within; and the 
music, to which the guests were already dan- 
cing, was borne with tantalizing distinctness to 
their ears. 

“5 dh, how crowded it looks, and how mer ry? 
exclaimed Clara, nervously, ‘ Don't, for mer- 
cy’s sake, let us drive up to the main entrance, 
and arrive in this plight in the midst of the 
guests in their satins and tarlatans.” 

‘“No; the hackman shall take us round to 
the side-door,” answered Tom. 

Which he did, but not to the one they in- 
tended. In her haste to get in somewhere be- 
fore any should see her, Clara did not notice 
where they entered; and, the first thing she 
knew, they were standing together in a blaze of 
light, and right among the brilliant crowd, un- 
der the arched opening leading from the con- 
servatory, where, with the groom, the bride was 


Stanwood’s, house, which 
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resplendent in her shi 


sil, to receive her guests! 
uous place in the rooms 


where, under happier 

been standing with Colon 

and music 
befo 


dresses, the light 
1ingled in one maze 
errified eyes. She saw but one 


Maud Norton, radiant and 
1 dress, and Colonel Lenox 


beautifu 
he 


imal 


looking into her eyes with an air of 


his brown, curling mustache almos 


her ear as he bent over and murmured 
ng, at which she looked down and blush- 
hed 
o be standing there, with Tom Stan 


then e1 


into Clara’s mind what a con 
stained, worn, and weary; 
’ 1 to swim around and grow black 
ie turned quickly to escape, and she would 


allen had not Mrs. Stanwood caught sight 


ig bega 


ng her kind, motherly arms 

r, with Tom’s assistance, ten 
Clara had never fainted before in 
all she had gone through was too 
and when 


she opened her eyes, 


afterward, it was to find herself 
d in the pretty chamber whicl 
inwood bat! 

looking like a 
She 


1 been reserved for her, | 


her head, and the bride herself, 


eautiful vision, stooping down to kiss her. 
she wished only for quiet ; 


s so tired that 
1s] 


o leave 
| 


} i 
ropuing 


{ 
1 while, she persuaded them all 
up trial with her 


was a shi 


> q ietly in the darkened room, listen- 
he festivities of which she was deprived ; 
ceased, 


and the last carriage rolled away from the door. 


: was thankful when the music 


t was no less hard when, next morning, on 


mpting to get up and dress, she found her 
en and sore, and every bone in her 
; that hardly 
And it was also hard to have to take her break- 
fast little comfort that it 


daintily, exqt served ; 


so she could 


move. 


in bed, and 


was so 
and hear all the 
! 


while from the dining-room below the laughter 


lisitely 
and murmur of the merry voices of the gay 
: After that she would get uy 
, and then was assisted across 
Mrs. Stanwood called her 
as Eleanor said, ‘‘it 


breakfast-party. 
and be dresse 
hall to what 
** morning-room,” because 
wouldn’t be quite so dismal for her there.” It 
was a charming little room, with its great bow- 


the 


window a bower of plants in bloom; birds in 
gil 
elegant nick-nacks for reading and writing, and 
great soft chairs. When she was comfortably 
arranged in one of them, looking pretty though 
pale in her white wrapper, a gay Afghan thrown 
over her lap, her little slippered feet resting on 
a soft crimson foot-stool, she held a little recep- 
tion. 

First the bride came in, all ready for her 
journey, in her quiet, handsome traveling suit ; 
and sitting down by her on a low seat, and ca- 
ressing her hand in her gentle, affectionate way, 
told her how they had all missed her at the 


led cages singing in the morning sunshine; 


servatory W ) l 
and a little hint she dropped to 


it's all set- 


engaged WAY ; 
me this mornin 
tled.” 


an ec 


pert 


( ll, n 
ivering, and Eleanor, sto a mo 


a q 


i 


ment to arrange the foot-stool more comfortably 


“Tm 1- 
» isn’t in the least equal to him ; 


Here am I, 


coming into 


for her, went on in a lowered ton 
ry, because 
but then, that’s always the way 

kn : 


ace, ‘*married to a man twenty times my 


1 ] 
hanpnv s! e 
; Happy mili 


superior ! way, dear, do you know 
t] } 


that every 


, bv-the 
ll 
hha 


Nothing certainly ec 
behavior last night. 


dy will be ge ssip ng next about you 
yuld have been 


He 


ception, 


and Tom ? 
more lover-like than his 
wouldn't 


though he mi 


dress ¢ ome in t | 
it Was 
so late, just on account absence; so we 


} 


all thought; and this morning he was soa 
minded and sad at the | 


breakfast that it was 
quite laughable to see him. One would have 


supposed you were at the point of death with 
typhus fever, instead of laid up with a cold!” 

Every word Eleanor said was like a st: 
poor Clara, who began to revolve in her mind 


what she could do to prevent the rea 
the case from being known, and so spare Tom’s 


1 state of 
feelings at least so much, while the 


unconscious of the pain she was inflicting, 


happy bride, 
and 
attributing Clara’s unwonted silence wholly to 
sore throat, continued her efforts at diverting, 
her: 

** Colonel Lenox specially seemed impressed 
at seeing you and Tom arrive together as you 
did. He « xpressed the kindest, most friendly 
anxiety about you all day yesterday. You are 
you know 
lled Mrs. Star wood 


wieca tall 


one of his favorites, 
** Eleanor! 
just then from her room. 


Eleanor!” « 


She sprang up quickly. go now, 
darling; mother is waiting to se she said 
she couldn’t bid me good-by ¢ 


And so, with a warm em- 


airs with 
every body there.” 
brace, they parte d, 

Then came Mr Oakley, a& grave, 
man, to say good-by to her, and with him Col- 


dignified 


onel Lenox, who expressed his disappointment 
and regret hich had deprived 
them of her presence, and his for her 


illness, in such a sympathetic, charming way, 


at 


the storm, w 
l 


sorrow 
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le Clara’s heart beat high | He was a man less brilliant than his broth¢ r 

now she only kept | but of deeper culture, and greater force of char. 

is engaged to Maud | acter; and as far as any earthly love can satis- 

am ‘one of his favorites!’ ”’ fy, she found her nature satisfied in his, § 
herself ran in, with a becoming | that when the Colonel, with his wife on ] 

it on, and one or two others. | arm, came up to congratulate her, han lsome 
ifter the carriages came, and | and elegant as ever, her heart beat not o 

drove away. Mrs, Stanwood | throb the quicker; and when some allusion was 

at the window up stairs together, | made to the unlucky snow-storm of two y 


is) 


urs 
iem, till the carriage turned the cor- | before, she gave one of those genuinely n 


er) 


as out of sight. ‘Then Clara leaned | catching laughs which it does one good to hea 


on the mother’s shoulder, and they | at the remembrance of all the dire mishaps th 

tl , the one because her daughter was | befell her then. As for the Colon« l, he sigh | 
gone, the other because she was sure that all | to himself as he turned away with Maud, w! 
the charm and romance of life for her was fled | wearied him always now, and no wonder, sin 
forever. But God does not allow our young | there was really nothing of her that could hay 

lives to be crushed so easily as that, and inj a lasting charm—like a glass of soda-water 

spite of itself youth is elastic. So—though | with its sparkle and effervescence all gone, ut- 

now she would not have believed it possible— | terly insipid. And he felt when he looked at 

it was hardly two years from this when, one | Clara that she would be always fresh and 

dazzling winter’s morning, Clara stood, a hap- | teresting, because always developing and grow- 

py, lovely bride, at the side of Colonel Lenox’s | ing—a woman who could forever retain her 

, Dr. Lenox, studying in Europe | husband as a lover with the ardor of pursuit, 

Mrs. Oakley’s wedding, and as ig- | since she would be ever just beyond him, some- 


xistence as she was of his. | thing not yet fully attained. 


THE SHADOW OF CANDLEMAS NIGHT. 


Wuetuer I hang o’er wintry fields stretched stark 
In cerements of white silence, whose repose 
Is girt by forests that across the dark 

Shoot, with a sudden sway from their bronze boughs, 
The sifted silver of a thousand snows, 
Making more awful quiet; or I rouse 

Fierce polar summits to hurl back 

The flying shafts of flinty foes 

Couchant behind my trailing rack, 

To hurl and flash in hasty ire, 

With crusted mail and icy sheaths entire, 

A storm of splendor underneath my blows ;— 
Oh, slowly up the windy way I beat; 

The glory dips, the fires eclipse, 

‘The angry sparkle makes retreat. 

Ruby the clitfs that melt to fairest rose, 

By sapphire heavens darkly kissed ; 

And cloven crags splinter from base to spire, 
Beryl and amethyst, 

At many a tempest-graven dint and hack, 
Bickering and glancing to my slow attack, 
Yet shrouded into phantoms as my track 
Leaves the wide air a shadow. 

Whether o'er these I sail, or where I list, 
Whether o'er eager peak or waiting meadow, 
Neither rebellion nor antagonist 

Find I, that by my first breath blenched, 
Through sullen flashes, 

Falls not as utterly involved and quenched 
And self-consumed to ashes, 

Leaving the universe before me, 

Till, boding ruin every where, 

The sudden heralds of a foreign glory 

Kindle the upper regions of the air; 

And high through heaven over heaven hurled, 
In golden showers the outer darkness staining, 
I see, o'er the slant edges of the world, 

The conquering sunbeams raining! 
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TOTHING deserves the name of history 
N that has not for its motto the old maxim, 
lying at once all that is noblest as well in 
ian as in pagan morality, swam cuique (to 
The historian must utterly re- 
» to be a partisan, an idolater, or a detractor, 
Not seldom does the votary of Clio find it 
cessary, under the influence of this principle, 


t 
1 his own). 


pronounce a sentence the reverse of that 


ich may be the popular judgment ; frequent- 
ly, indeed, he is compelled to modify very con 
Some his- 
toric characters that have been depressed are 
by him to ‘‘come up higher ;” while 
certain ones, to whom a fortunate reputation 


sideral ly the dicta of generations. 
invited 
has conceded more than their merit, are re- 
manded to inferior seats. 
bly is this the case with Christopher 
us. His contemporaries seem not to 
e regarded him as by any means the great 
True, at the conelusion of 
his first voyage he is received in Spain with 
every demonstration of admiration and grat 
The inhabitants of the sea-port of Palos, 
from which, about before, the 
tle squadron had set sail, vie with each other 
i1showing him honor. Theshores are thronged 
th spectators anxious to welcome the adven 
and Isabella are at this 
at Barcelona, They direct that Colum- 
bus be escorted, thither with all imaginable 
pomp. On 
reaching Barcelona he is received by the soy 
ereigns as their coequal. ‘They rise and stand 
The impulse of the subject 
is to kneel and kiss the royal hand. Ferdinand 
and the Queen invite him to occupy a seat pre 


in of his day. 


I 
tude, 


seven months 


‘ers. Ferdinand 
> 
r»~ 


His journey is a royal progress. 


as he draws near. 


pared for him beneath the canopy which covers 
them. 

Seldom does the life of an individual at its 
different epochs present more striking contrasts 
than are offered now by that of Columbus. He 
who in time past had vainly petitioned his na- 
tive Genoa to allow him to render her a proud 
competitor of her magnificent rival on the 
Adriatic—who had been forced to turn from 
the court of Lisbon hopeless of obtaining pat- 
ronage there—in whose enterprise even Fer- 
dinand would not venture as King of Aragon 
to take part—and who only through the daring 
boldness and generosity of Isabella had secured 
the equipment needful for the prosecution of 
his designs, is now regarded as the donor of 
an empire to his patron. The vagabond sup- 
pliant, once scoffed and scorned by wealthy re- 
publics and avaricious kingdoms, has attained 
to princely dignity. Not now, as many a time 
before, is he called upon to undergo a captious 
cross-examination as to the nature of his plans 
and the grounds of his gilded expectations. 
The mathematical societies and parliamentary 


commission 
nounced hi 
nobly stultified. I 
reverential attitude, while 
arch subject tells the 

spirits kind I | 
his final triumph is describ 


. Their 
ture when 
nd they tread 
with him in imagination the uly sh ; 
the Orient world. Courtly « 
with lance in rest, have spu 
against Moslem knights, now, bri 
to a tale of hardihood which thrills t] 


shore of 
;s who oft, 
r chargers 
less, listen 
r hearts 
of steel. 
before 


Granada’s conquerors doff t] 
of 
they own him brave among 


clad braves, whose 


» helm 
and 


» steel- 


oceans Waves 


the conqueror 
storms ; 


soul has gray 


terror-hosts that wage dread wai 


spell-bound realms of mystery. 
il to rec 


Nor does religion fi : im- 


portance of Columbus’s work. when the 
m Granada’s tower- 
igg battlements, not when the Alhambra’s mar- 


bie courts were 


crescent flag was taken fi 


tread of the 


red-cross victors of the Moor, and the shouts of 
even to the glistenir 


} 
, drowned the 


ringing with the 


the conqueror, 
peaks of the 
‘Allah kerim’ 
mournfully rose 
ration more exultant swell from the 


choirs of Leon, or fill the stately 
thanksgiving 


ecnoing 
snowy sierra 
God's 


} 


from the vanquis 


Burgos and Seville. A solemn ksgi 
is rendered to Almighty God for the acquisition 
of Hispaniola and San Salvador. 

No honor is too great, no compensation too 
large, for the triumphant mariner. The stipu- 
lations formerly made by him are renewed, and 
without hesitation ratified. In the moment of 
overwhelming success parsimony is forgotten. 
A second squadron is provided for him to re- 
new his efforts and multiply his suecesses. Col- 
onists are not wanting to join the expedition, 
and found an infant empire on the sea-girt isles, 

3ut the sun that had risen amidst such splen- 
dor goes down in gloom. ‘The triumph of Co- 
lumbus is brief. His colonists do not find their 
gorgeous expectations realized. It 
ble for them to identify Hispaniola with Cipango 
or Ophir, and, justly or unjustly, they are filled 
with dissatisfaction toward their leader. 
plaints are made. 
al authority. He is superseded in 
and compelled to return an unwilling visitant 
to Spain. The glory is departed. 
clank about the form that wore erewhile the 
robes of royalty ; the quondam prince is a pris- 
oner; and, although his captivity speedily ends, 
his powers and privileges are never regained. 
Ferdinand and Isabella feel justified in annul- 
ling the solemn compact made and renewed 
with him; and henceforth comparative ob- 
security falls to his lot, and mortification im- 


is impossi- 


Com- 
The viceroy is tried by roy- 


his offic e, 


Chains 
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sEMLAIM.—HI 
bitters his closing years. Only when he has 
impressed with earthly honor does 
Ferdinand confer upon him an inexpensive dis- 
tinction By royal direction an inscription 
vas placed in the cathedral of Seville, 


ceased to be 


“A Castilia y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dio Colon.” 
To Castile 


world. ) 


and Leon Columbus gave a new 
Ferdinand, however, did not mean to 
imply by this expression any thing more than 
Columbus meant when he employed it, and 
what his idea was we shall presently see. More- 


over the stately diction of monumental inscrip- 
tions is rich in poetry—frequently at variance 


with the real sentiments of the inscriber, 
Facts are our surest guides to historic truth, 
and it stares us in the face that while honors 
are conceded to contemporary navigators, Co- 
lumbus is treated with neglect. It is beyond 
question that Ferdinand and Isabella, however 
captivated by the first reports which Columbus 
gave as to what he had done, did not subse- 
quently regard his performances otherwise than 
as failures. 


MLsViikl 


CONTAINING EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
Following 


the example thus set by royalty, 
the Genoese 


have been so long in discovering 
his extraordinary merit that it is within less 
than a quarter of a century that they have 
erected a statue to his memory. Yet, on the 
other hand, Spain has been upbraided without 
measure for her vile ingratitude toward this 
‘*prince of navigators.” We believe that some 
righteous indignants could be found by whom 
that ingratitude is regarded as the prime cause 
of Hesperia’s ‘parted glory. And the illus- 
trious Humboldt goes so far as to assert that 
the name “ America” is a monument of the 
world’s ingratitude. 

Others again are disposed to think, and we 
confess ourselves to be of the number, that nei- 
ther the world at large nor Spain in particular 
has any reason to plead guilty in the matter; 
but that the judgment of his immediate con- 
temporaries renders all his due to Christopher. 

We have been led to this conclusion mainly 
by the perusal of a work of singular interest 
published at Nuremberg in 1853, and entitled, 
‘*The History of the Navigator Sir Martin Be- 
haim, by Dr. Ghillany, Knight of the Royal Or- 
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* the Oaken Crown of the Netherlands, 
‘itv Librarian at Nuremberg.” It should 
“that Doctor is not to be held re- 
e for the opinions now to be advanced 
rence to Columbus. 


the 
The purpose which 
1ad in view was naturally to do honor to 
Behaim rather than to judge the Genoese navi- 
! But the facts which he has employed 
this purpose seem to necessitate the conclu 
n here presented. They 
suggested further research, 
rved to corroborate that conclusion. 
The letter-press of the learned author evinces 
ry thorough investigation of the history of 


have, moreover, 


only 


which has 


e period which his discussion brings under re- 
ew, and his critical acumen is such as to have 
excited the admiration of Alexander von Hum- 

ldt. This illustrious scholar paid him the 
compliment of prefacing his volume by an es- 
say of his own on the earliest maps of the New 
World. Additional value and interest are im 
parted to the work by the fac-similes given of 
certain ancient maps, etc., above all by those of 
the globe of Martin Behaim, constructed by him 
149: 


j and of a map drawn by Schoner in 
1520. 


To these further allusion will be made. 
Copies of them accompany this article, 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that the 
honor to be ascribed to Columbus, or to any 
navigator of his age, can be that only of redis- 
It is well-known matter of history that 
Scandinavians were really the first to discover 

continent of America. In 986 Evie, 


ie Red, Heriulf saile 


coverv. 


sur 


and 1 from Ice 


nd, which had received a colony from Norway 


] 
arly 


s early as 874, and made the coast of Green- 

The success of these first adventurers 
luced numerous colonists to join them, and a 
was made on the west 
A memento of this Ice- 
lando-American population was discovered in 


considerable settlement 


coast of Greenland. 


1824 by the missionary Kragh, in the shape of 
a stone inscribed with Runic characters, and 
bearing date 1135. 

From Greenland settlers 
not alone made voyages of discovery to the 
main land, but actually planted colonies on its 
In the year 1006 a settlement was made 
in what the discoverers termed Vineland, a sec- 
tion which seems to be fairly identified with 
the country comprising portions of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. Attacks of Indians, 
and the ravages of what was known as the 
“black death”’—a disease that prevailed in 
Northern Europe from 1347 to 1351—seem to 
have swept off the colonists, and discouraged 
all further efforts on the part of Scandinavians 
to settle the country. Constant communica- 
tion, however, had been kept up between Vine- 
land and Greenland, Iceland and Norway, from 
the tenth until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 


the Scandinavian 


shores. 


Ali, therefore, that could be accomplished in 


the matter by the navigators of the fifteenth | 


and sixteenth centuries, was to do over again 
the work already done by the sea-kings, Eric 


and his successors. ‘The question then presents 
itself, was Columbus the European who, after 
these Scandinavian voyagers, first set foot on 
American shores? So far as the main land is 
concerned he has no claim to this distinction. 
On his first made all his 
North American discoveries, and won for 


and second vovages he 
self the appellation, ‘* Discoverer of the 
of Antilia,” that is, Cuba. This is the 
which Vespucci distinguis} ; bus ; 
ich Vespucci distinguishes Columbus ; 


of Vespucci he himself says, in a 


and 
letter ad 
‘he has always mani- 
He 


even in the same letter expresses the hope that 


dressed to his son, that 
fested 


a desire to be of service to me.” 
through the good offices of Vespucci at court 
he may obtain royal aid for the prosecution of 
his projects. Hence V«e pucel can not be sus- 
pected of treating ungenerously the reputation 
of Columbus. 


his friend. 


Although his rival, he was also 


If the reader will examine the copy of the 
globe of Martin Behaim, on page 426, he will 
at first glance, consider that the claim of Co 


lumbus even to the title above mentioned must 
be set aside. In the geographical situation of 
Cuba, though not far enough to the westward, 
he will find an island called “ Antilia.” Re 
collecting that the gle be bears date 1492, he 
will observe that ‘‘ Antilia” is at least supposed 
to exist before Columbus has returned from his 
first voyage, and brought the tidings of its dis- 
covery by himself. An explanation of this will 
Co 
lumbus is justly credited with having discover- 
ed ** Antilia,”’ 

The island first appears upon a chart of the 
year 1425, which is preserved in the grand du- 
cal library at Weimar. It is represented again 
on one of the maps of the atlas of Andrea Bi- 
anco, which belongs to the year 1436, and is to 
be found in the library of St. Mark, in Venice. 
Most interesting, however, is it to learn that 
it was introduced by Toscanelli into the map 
which he prepared at the request of the King 
of Portugal, and a copy of which, as will here- 
after be noticed, he sent to Columbus. In the 
still extant letter which accompanied this map 
(now unfortunately lost) he estimates that it 
to this island about “one-fifth of the distance 
from Portugal to China.” We confess that we 
very reluctantly admit that Toscanelli or Be- 
haim would have placed on their maps an isl- 
and for the existence of which they had no real 


be of interest, as it is also of importance. 


is 


evidence ; yet such seems, here at least, to have 
been the case. 

Without giving any authority for the state- 
ment, Behaim informs us, in an inscription 
placed beside the island, that, ‘‘In the year 
734, when all Spain was conquered by the hea- 
then from Africa, the above island was settled 
by an archbishop from Oporto, accompanied by 
six other bishops, as well as other. Christians, 
both men and women, who escaped from Spain 
by ship, with all their possessions ; and that they 
built seven cities—whence the island was called 


the Island of Seven Cities.” It has been con- 
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jectured (not without some color of plausibili- | mystery almost if not quité as great as that in 
ty) that, while residing upon the island of Fayal, | which the geographer involves us is a question. 
Behaim obtained information of the existence | Perhaps no really satisfactory explanation of 
of ** Antilia”—that possibly some mariner sail- |the matter can be given. Humboldt, howey- 
ing from the Azores was carried to its shores | er, considers that Toscanelli and Behaim here 
by winds or currents, and had found his way | allow themselves to be guided by the legend 
back to tell the tale. Martin, however, him-| aforesaid. And certainly this idea receives 
self gives no such authority for his account; | large confirmation from the fact that Behaim 
and when he has authority he commonly ad-| has placed upon his map, not far from ‘‘ Antilia,” 
duces it. An ancient legend ran, that after the | the purely imaginary island called by the name 
great victory gained by the Arabs over King | of ‘‘St. Brandan.” This had its origin in the 
Roderic, at Xeres de la Frontera, in 711, six | voleanic brain of some worthy Irish monk, who 
Spanish bishops, under the leadership of the | desired to glorify his compatriot by extending 
Archbishop of Oporto, with a number of other | very indefinitely his missionary excursions. St. 
Christians, betook themselves across the Atlan- | Brandan visited the Shetland Isles for the pur- 
tic to some far-away western isle; and that upon | pose of converting the natives. His ignorant 
its hospitable shores they founded seven cities, | but somewhat ingenious adulator had read in 
from which the island received its name. {classic story of ‘‘the Islands of the Blest, 
Portuguese historians give the facts in the| where storm nor snow nor wintry blast an- 
case. They tell us that such a migration did noys;” and identified the Shetlands with those 
actually take place at or about the time speci- | hyperborean realms! 
fied; but that the refugees purposed going to It is evident that, at least in the present state 
the Canary Islands—which, however, they did | of our information, we have no reason, simply 
not succeed in reaching. because of the appearance of ‘‘ Antilia’’ upon 
Whether the historians do not leave us in| the globe of Behaim, for refusing to Columbus 
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» honor of having discovered Cuba and other 
ghboring islands. 
In 1498 he made his third voyage, which 
sulted in his reaching the mouth of the Ori- 
». of which, in a passage that amply illus- 
tes the vagueness of his geographical concep- 
he says: ‘‘If this immense stream does 
flow from the terrestrial paradise, it must 
ke its rise in a land of boundless extent.” 
The first portion of the main land of America 
which Columbus landed thus appears to 
have been that section of South America to 
which he gave the Indian name Paria, but which 
is known to us as Venezuela. 
On his fourth voyage, in 1502, he landed 
on the shores of Honduras Bay, and the 
Mosquito Coast, thus reaching the coast of Cen- 
tral America. The result, however, neither of 
the third nor of the fourth voyage justifies the 
claim to have been the rediscoverer of the main 
land of the New World. This distinction be- 
longs to another. As early as June of the year 


1497, more, that is, than a full year before Co- | 
lumbus ever saw the main land, Sebastian Ca- | 


bot had rediscovered the coast of Labrador, be- 
tween the parallels of 56° and 58°; and in the 
summer of 1498, at the very time when Colum- 
bus was making his discovery of the South 
American coast, and actually four years before 
he ever sighted the coast of Central America, 
this navigator was occupied in sailing down the 
coast of North America from the latitude of 
Hudson Bay as far as the extreme point of 
Florida. Columbus never reached the coast 
of North America, properly so called, at all. 

We are accustomed to hear much said about 
the propriety of calling America Columbia. 
If the principle be insisted upon that priority 
of discovery gives the right to men to call the 
lands after their names, then let us by all means 
invoke the aid of some nomenclator, mighty in 
philology, to coin for us a suitable derivative 
which shall do honor to the worthy Anglo-Ve- 
netian. 

That Columbus was the originator of the idea 
that hitherto unknown lands were to be found 
by steadily sailing westward can not for a mo- 
ment be maintained. The truth is that neither 
he nor any of his contemporaries ever expected 
to find unknown lands at all. The story of his 
arguing for the existence of a balancing conti 
nent is founded on a misconception of his lan- 
guage, 

What he proposed to do is sufficiently obvi- 
ous. The entire commercial world of his day, 
Venice alone excepted, was anxious to discover 
a passage by sea to India. During a space of 
two centuries the facts and fables recounted by 
Marco Polo had gained more or less credence 
in Europe, and the not unnatural desire to visit 
his distant ‘‘ Cathay” (China), and that good- 
liest island of ‘‘ Cipango” (Japan), where the 
soil literally sparkled with rubies and diamonds, 
pearls were as plentiful as pebbles, and gold was 
found in the form of mountains rather than nug- 
gets, had not a little stimulated at once the 
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lovers of adventure and of lucre. Whether 
young Christopher had perused the glowing 
pages of the Venetian voyager we are not in- 
formed, Yet it may be conjectured with the 
highest degree of probability that he had. At 
the close of his first voyage he affirmed that he 
had returned from “Cipango.” In a letter writ- 
ten in 1504 he says: ‘I reached, on the 13th of 
May, the province of Mango, which is contig- 


uous to that of Cathay, From Ciguara, in tl 
/ 


country of Veragua, it is only ten days’ journey 
to the Ganges.” Reference to the map of Be- 
haim will show that our navigator considered 
himself to have been, at the time specified, on 
the northern shores of China, somewhere near 
the district lying to the north of the tropic of 
Cancer, which is assigned to the ‘“‘ kénig,” or 
king, ‘‘ Von Mangi.”” The mere fact that Co- 
lumbus gives to the lands which he visits the 
names of countries described by Marco Polo 
is tolerably strong circumstantial evidence that 
he was in search of those regions. 

If, however, the fables of travelers did not 
give color and character to his enterprise, there 
were facts of a very palpable and suggestive 
order which could not but operate powerfully 
upon his mind. No state had exercised more 
influence in European politics, for the space 
of a hundred and fifty years, than the diminu- 
tive republic of Venice. Her doges were em- 
perors; they figure as the great intervention- 
ists of their day; her merchants were princes ; 
her dwellings were palaces. Before the gor- 
geous portal of San Marco stood the banner 
poles that once had borne the standards of 
Cyprus, Candia, and Morea. When Moham- 
med II. was threatening Constantinople the 
last of the imperial race of Byzantium sent, in 
his emergency, embassadors to beg the aid of 
the city of waters. Venice was recognized 
as the sovereign of the seas. The annual mys- 
tic marriage of the Adriatic was far from being 
a meaningless ceremony. And the cause of 
this was no mystery. Venice had been for 
hundreds of years the entrepot for the Euro- 
pean trade with India. Upon the bosom of 
the Canal Giudeca rocked argosies fraught with 
the fine-spun produce of the looms of Cashmere, 
the glittering yield of Golconda’s mines, the 
spices, perfumes, and dyes gathered on the banks 
of the sacred Ganges. 

Even now the swarthy belle of many an 
Egyptian village bears unwitting testimony to 
the commercial supremacy once enjoyed by 
the Queen of the Adriatic. No more goodly 
ornament does she boast than the string of Ve- 
netian sequins which crowns her brow. The 
coin of the republic was the recognized stand- 
ard of pecuniary value, the medium through 
which the hostility of the Ishmaelite was con- 
verted into commercial urbanity. 

The kingdoms of Spain and Portugal were 
quite capable of appreciating the advantages 
derived by their more fortunately situated neigh- 
bor, from her direct intercourse with the East; 
and nothing was nearer to the heart of the sov- 
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f ition for 
an the Veneto-Alexandrian. For 
i-board nations of Western Europe this 
was the great commercial problem of the day. 
It suggested, character, to all their s 
graphical 

id it was tl 


this prol 


» other intercommunic: 
emselves tl 
it gave geo- 
enterprise. 

e design of Columbus to solve 
lem. So far was he from conceiving 
of any necessity for the existence of a balancing 
continent, hitherto unknown, that never, to the 
end of his days, did he even dream of the pos- 
sibility of the exist of such a continent. 
He seems to have supposed—at least he stren- 
uously, 


ence 


claims—that his 
vement has been to reach the shores of 
India, and the regions described in Marco Polo's 
letters o An extant letter written by 
him, in 1500, contains the assertion 
that “if one does not give him credit for } 
having discovered the remaining parts of India, 
it simply arises from personal hostility” toward 
him. In a letter addressed by him to Pope | 
Alexander, 1502, only four years before his 
death, he says, venturing largely upon the mea- 


not to say indignantly, 
achie 
f gold. 
the year 
any 


in 
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peeves f, xk 


ERN HEMISPILERE, 


his Holiness: 
I discovered fourteen hundred islands 
three hundred and thirty-three leagues of the 
coast of Asia.” Over these islands it becomes 
us to cast the decent veil of charity—unless, 
indeed, we allow ourselves to suppose that our 
worthy navigator always kept a reminiscence of 
Madeira in sight. But what of his statement 
regarding the 333 leagues Asiatic coast ? 
The claim to have made this discovery, aside 
from certain obvious moral inferences, which 
it not very feebly suggests, compels the con- 
clusion that this, which, of course, he never did 
at all, was what he had always desired to do. 
If any hesitation in accepting this conclusion 
exists, confirmation of its correetness is at hand. 


and 


of 


Columbus’s voyages were evidently regarded by 


his contemporaries, and especially by his royal 
patrons, as failures, 

In 1499 Vasco da Gama anchored his ships 
in the Tagus, and brought with him proofs 
which showed that he had successfully round- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope and reached the har- 
bor of Calcutta. Columbus, with all his declara- 


| tions of having found the Ophir of sacred Scrip- 
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ture, and the Cipango and Cathay of profane 
ographers, was never able to corroborate those 
clarations by unloading a single cargo of Ori- 
ntal products on the wharves of Cadiz. This 
is not unnaturally felt to be a serious defi 
enev in his achievement. While Da Gama’s 
rrival fills Portugal with t insports of comme! 

| Spain is overwhelmed with chagrin, 


| delight, $ 


- 


Columbus is again sent out on a cruise to see 

hether something can not yet be done which 
shall give satisfaction to himself and his em 
A new ground of hope has recently 
been presented. In 1500 Pedro Alvarez Ca- 
bral sailed from the Portuguese haven of Belem 
1 command of a flotilla of thirteen ships, wit 


over 


h 
the intention of making the seaward passage to 
India. ‘The wary captain is anxious to avoid 
certain calms known to prevail in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and the southwesterly gales likely to be 
untered between the capes of Palmas and 
He be the 
equatorial current, in 
stward and 
Africa to South America, carries him farther 
arther out of his course, and, co-operating 
th heast trades, finally lands 
the shores of Brazil. That equatorial 
to the mind of 
Such a body of wa- 


ence 
ars westward: 
which 


southwestward 


Z therefore 


crosses 


a 


direction from 


e sout him 
1 | on 
current was suggestive our 
lisappointed naviggtor. 
ter setting in a strong current westward implied 
f necessity a channel of escape. But the coast 
f the new continent was now known to extend 
ry far to the south, very far to the north. 

re needs must be a strait through which 
» current aforesaid must pour its mighty wa- 
Through that same strait may not ves- 
ls effect a passage ? may not the Indies still be 


Colum- 


reached by steadily sailing westward ? 

is is hopeful; and Ferdinand and Isabella, 
justly considering that his proposition is at 
least exceedingly plausible, consent to provide 
the means of testing its validity. 

This fourth voyage proves unquestionably 
that whatever views Columbus and his friends 
might have entertained 
considered, when fleets of twenty ships are sail- 


hitherto, it was now 
ing from Portuguese harbors to the marts of In- 
dia, when forts and factories are established for 
the carrying on of Portuguese traffic in Cochin, 
Cananore, and Mozambique, when squadrons of 
Portuguese vessels of war are stationed in Ori- 
ental waters for the protection of those estab- 
lishments, that some important elements of suc- 
cess were lacking in what had heretofore been 
felt and 
admitted that his real object had not been at- 
tained. And what that object was is sufficient- 
ly proved by the fact that the voyage in ques- 
tion was undertaken for the express purpose of 
reaching India through the strait alluded to. 
We do not desire to imply that any censure 
attaches to Columbus for not having divined 
the existence of the New World, as so many 
have held that he did; nor do we even consider 
it surprising that he did not, through his own 
and the voyages of others, become aware of its 


accomplished by Columbus. It was 


existence. He was by 
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of North America, hi i 
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ether, however, Schéner 


iti 


on 


$s map conclusive 


edge as to the extent and configuration of North 


America was by no means generally diffused, 
even among those whose business it was to pos- 
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sess such ki 


in either event. were doing 


cate the extraordinary paucity of 
tion. If, for some inexplicable re: 
a willful misrepresentation, then 

that he felt it safe to presume uy 
graphical ignorance of his contemporaries, 


the least censure belongs to Columbu 


misconceptions ; we only desire to shov 
exhibiti hat anticipatory 


, by 


and sit- 


was far from sa- 


gacity so frequently claimed fi which 
he was enabled to divine the existen¢ 
uation of a new world. 

If, then, this honor 
bus, and if he was simply led to undertake his 
the ide that India might be 
by ste ly sailing westward, it be- 


comes necessary to inquire to whom the world 


is to be denied to Colum- 


vovage from it 


ré¢ ached adi 
is indebted for this theo 
Here, as in so many other matters of 


rv. 
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they are sometimes supposed to have been per- 


va } 


fectly ignorant, our remote progenit id an- 
ticipated modern sagacity, and by their far- 
reaching guesses furnished guidance for modern 
Not a few among the 


school had, 


enterprise. men 
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strong suspicions that the i 

Aristotle, 300 years 


says that they who maintain th S} 


tO 8s i very 
uestion was 
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and 
India are not 
appear to entertain an incredible Era- 
tosthenes, one of the princes of Graeco-Egyptian 
astronomers, about before Christ, 
makes the more definite statement that, s6if 
the extent of the Atlantic Ocean did not pre- 
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vent, it would be possible for us to sail from 
Spain to India along the same parallel.” 
is idea, supposing no land to in- 


a necessary corollary to the 





Indeed, t 
tervene, 

fact that the earth is globular—and this fact 
was known to not a few ancient astrono- 
mers. Eratosthenes even attempted to ascer- 


tain the circumference of the earth by determ- 
ining the length of a meridian. His determ- 
inations were unsatisfactory, owing to the in- 
accuracy of his instruments, and to the error 
which he committed, of supposing that Alex- 
andria and Syene, between which places he 
measured, were exactly in the same meridian. 
‘he principle, however, upon which he con- 
ducted his investigations was correct. Ilis 
method is the one that has been adopted by 
all the moderns who have attempted the same 
thing 

Nor had the idea, thus originated in the sci- 
entific conjectures of the Olid World, passed 





entirely into oblivion, Three centuries before 
Columbus's day, Averroes, in Spain, had written 
his abridgment of the **‘Almagest” of Ptol- 
emy; and within the fifteenth century a trans- 
lation of the same work had been begun in 
Venice, by the celebrated mathematical pro- 
fessor, Purbach, and completed by his yet more 
famous pupil, Regiomontanus. The ‘* Alma- 
gest’”’ was an arranged collection of ancient as- 
tronomical observations and discoveries. 

Now, no author was so much read and stud- 
ied by the learned men of the Middle Ages as 
Averroes. His doctrines were those for or 
against which the schoolmen of Europe for 
ages exerted their metaphysical force or feroc- 
ity. 

When Louis XI., in 1473, undertook to reg- 
ulate the philosophical teaching of the schools 
in his kingdom, he made a decree that the doc- 
trine of Aristotle and of his commentator, Aver- 
roes, ** be read, taught, dogmatically enforced, 
learned, and reverenced.” It is beyond all 
doubt that whatever Averroes either wrote or 
commented upon would be thoroughly well- 
known and discussed among persons who occu- 
pied themselves either in literary or scientific 
pursuits. 

We are not, however, left to conjecture as 
to whether t 7 "wonds of the Stagirite and those 
of his illustrious commentator, which bore upon 
the subject under discussion, were or were not 
familiar to the learned. Columbus, in a letter 
from Hayti, bearing date 1498, and addressed 
to Queen Isabella, quotes these very redoubt- 
able authorities. He cites the passage which 
has already been given, the tenor of which, it 
will be remembered, is that Spain and India 
are separated merely by the ocean. It need 
scarcely be said that Columbus could not have 
been the only one of his age who had discov- 
ered the passage alluded to. Indeed, Profess- 
or Ghillany makes the statement that, ‘* with- 
out doubt, he was indebted for his knowledge 
of the opinion just cited, and of others of simi- 
lar tenor, collected from ancient authors, to 


persons familiar with the classic producti 
of antiquity.” 


ns 


a3 We have, however, even more interesting 
if not more conclusive, evidence that the know} 
edge of the rotundity of the earth, and 
idea of a western sea-passage to India, y 


by no means secrets from the learned me, 


the Middle Ages. The evidence we refer to 
to be found in the valuable dissertation of P; 
fessor Ghillany, in which he brings to notice 
the scientific attainments and services of Mar- 
tin Behaim. 

The ancestors of Behaim had been driy 
from their native Bohemia (whence the family 
name), probably by religious intolerance. They 
were devoted to the pursuits of commerce, At 
the period of their migration, and for long 


1 


years after that event, Nuremberg had no riya] 


as an active centre of inland trade. She \ 
to Northern Kurope what Venice was to that 
portion of the continent which bordered on th 
Mediterranean—the dispensing reservoir of 
Oriental luxuries. In some degree, as a conse- 
quence of this commercial activity, the burgh- 
ers seem to have imbibed the idea that it was 
scarcely possible for all men to think exact] 
alike, even on very important topics; and that 
hence it was not the whole duty of man to 
make his neighbor, by faig.means or foul, t 
intellectual duplicate of himself. On chang 
the orthodox and the heretic might speculate 
harmoniously upon the probabilities of trade ; 
they might even share the risk and profit of 
an adventure together; imdorsing one another 
would be a matter of daily occurrence ; and the 
grave questions of practical honesty would take 
precedence of those which concerned theoretic- 
al exactness. 

To Nuremberg, then, the reprobates of B 
hemia wended the sir way, with the twofold ob 
ject of gaining their own living and thinking 
their own thoughts. At the middle of the fit 
teenth century they figure as one of the patri- 
cian families of the city. In or about the year 
1459 was born, however, one, Martin by name, 
who was destined altogether to eclipse the glory 
of his ancestors. 

At the age of about seventeen he became a 
pupil of the famous Regiomontanus. Com- 
mercial pursuits induced him to settle in Portu- 
gal; and there he acquired at once a reputa- 
tion for extraordinary mathematical ability and 
geographical knowledge. 

In 1492 he paid a visit to his native city ; 
and, on his departure, presented to its authori- 
ties a globe constructed by himself, as an ap- 
propriate emblem of their scientific and com- 
mercial tastes, and as an evidence of his own 
grateful recollection of the city whose institu- 
tions had given to him the earliest impulses in 
a career of prosperity and distinction. 

This globe is still extant. It is about twenty 
inches in diameter. The sea was originally ul- 
tramarine in hue, the lands brown and green, 
the snowy mountain-tops white. Letters of 
gold and silver sheen, intermingled with those 
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of red, white, and yellow colors, were employed 
by the worthy cosmographer in glorifying the 
surface with descriptive text, in which he set 
forth the most impressive facts that he 


was 


le to collect concerning the history and phys- 


] 

it 

il geography of every country, or the moral 
l 


spiritual condition of the inhabitants. Age 
ind neglect have told their tale upon this work 
of art and labor of love, and the glory has de 
par ed. The colors of the letters have faded : 
the azure waves are dingy. For a long time 

was kept in the Council Chambers of the 
not 


deserved. 


to have received the 
attention The 
haye therefore taken it into their own keeping, 


city, where it seems 


which it Behaims 
and it is now treated with the * highest con- 
sideration.” 


that its memory is not likely to perish; 


It is, moreover, gratifying to know 
for, 


to 


an alarming degree the 
will 

, lile which was prepared for the Academy 

Paris in 1847. 

It appears from an inscription which, in the 


though it exhibits 
symptoms of decrepitude, it survive i 
pale 
of 
original, surrounds the south pole, that Behaim 
adduces as the sources of his information the 
writings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo, Marco Polo. 
In another inscription is added the name of 
Mandeville. 


est interest 


The question is one of the great 
in connection with the point under 
discussion, how far did these worthies counte- 
nance the idea of a seaward passage to India? 

Various items of missionary activity, endur- 


ance, and success appear among the ‘rip- 


ins 
tions, and impart to the globe a profound ¢ 
Some of these 


inded on fact; not a few on legendary 


clesiastical interest. 


doubt, for 
fancy. Allusion has already been made 


are, no 
to the 
notice which concerns the island of ** Antilia,” 
to the of 
andan’s excursion to the “Islands of the 
&?’ & the island of Zanzibar 
artin borrows from Marco Polo some facts 
the interest to the 


physiologist, serve also to illustrate in a 


highly imaginative record St. 


and 
regard to 
vhich, while of greatest 
very 
striking manner the intrepidity of the mission 
ary, who, seated conveniently upon the apex of 
one of their mountains, encourages the idola- 
The 
people, we are assured, have four times the 
strength of Europeans, are glorified with * great, 
long ears, wide mouths, and appalling eves, and 


ters below to unite with him in prayer. 


hands four times the size” of those of 
mortals. 

Pliny, copied and doubtless improved by 
Mandeville, lends a charm to the dry de 


ordinary 


tails 
of geographical fact by supplying our cosmog 
rapher with illustrations of the natural history 
of the globe. True, these are not always fac- 
similes; the species are different in some im 
portant particulars from those to be found in 
zoological collections; but, if not reliable, they 
are at least picturesque. Not far from the 
equator mermaids with golden tresses and az- 
ure eyes—of fatal, luring glance no doubt—are 
floating tranquilly upon the waters; in their 
immediate neighborhood appears a sea-lion (?) 
Vou. XLIL.—Ne. 249.—28 


£353 


whose locomotive : aratus seems but poorly 


calculated to very terrestrial carcass 


support upon the briny surface ; while not very 
far 


aeavoring to 


a-horse, half submerged, is en 
effect a landing at Cape Verd, 


having doubtless descried the 


thence a s« 


in distance a 
verdant appearance which gives him promis« 
ge. Asmall craft headin; 
** Antilia” seems 


of abundant pastur: 


for tened with speedy 
-molition by a parti-colored sea-serpent; whil 
another specimen of still more alarming mie1 


nvolutions of 
little to the uth of t 


is balancing himself upon the e 


lis tail a ie ** Cireulus 


Equinoccialis,” ar » engulf one of 
Martin’s inscription 
to observe that we 


‘able. 


It is scarcely necessary 


» details little else than 


t 


have in all tl 
Nor does it re very great 
the science of geograpl 


oi 


famullaritv wi 
y to perceive that much 
the configuration of the various countries 


represented is wholly imaginary. Behaim doc 
not indeed pretend to rival Columbus, who, a 
tatement to the 
t the numl 
be 


cording to his s Pope, discov 
: which he dos 
fessed, fa 
fancy than 
We must, 

was a great deal 
day. The ers 


best, only be 


ered 1400 islands; ye 


introduce gives us, it must 


con 
higher his cre 
of 


however, remember that th 


conceptions of 


his cosmographical exactness. 
} ra 
of poetry (!) in the science 
of exact knowledge wa 
ginning to dawn. 
Still, notwithstanding lous inaccura 


ies of the globe of Behaim, there is no small 


credit due to him for 
It is 
sion of the fact that Africa was circumnaviga- 
ble. The period at which he 

globe was, it will be remembered, 1492- no less 
Vase l 
on that ever-memorable voyage 
he effected the 
Ho} e. $chaim had obtained his knowledge of 
this fact from ancient auth Herodotu 
Pharaoh Necho was ‘‘ the first 


its general correctness 


interesting to note that he was in posses- 
constructed his 


than five years before o da Gama et 


Sali 


during which 


doubling of the Cape of Good 
orities. 
informs us that 
to demonstrate that Africa was surrounded by 
a sea far as that portion of 
where it unites with Asia.” He gave direc 
tions to certain Phani 


} 


the Red 
l 


as the continent 
lan navigators to pas 
Sea, round Africa, 
1e Mediterranean through the 


out from steer 


and, entering t 
Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar), re 
turn to Egypt again. ‘The mariners in 
tion, says the historian, passed into the ‘ 
erly sea,” landed late in the year upon the coast 
of Libya, sowed grain there, waited until har- 
vest, and having thus provided themselves with 
necessary supplies, proceeded on their way, 
reaching Egypt after the lapse of two years, 
According to the same historian, Xerxes in 
trusted one Sataspes with the conduct of an ex 
pedition which was designed to follow the sam 
course as that of the Phcenicians employed by 
Pharaoh Necho. 
ing accomplished more than half of the voyage, 


Sataspes, however, after hav- 


became discouraged, and returned—a proc d- 


ure which so irritated his royal master that | 





HAR 
What a modern 
irtial would have done under similar 


him to be impaled. 


in not say; but, setting aside 

an justice, this, at least, is 

\ it no doubt whatever 

sisted in the mind of Xerxes as 
bill 


to the possi 
ty of circumnay 
It is evider 


respects, tl 


igating Africa. 


t from these details that, in many 


» globe of Behaim is remarkably ex- 
ct. It is more 
present connectl 
Marco Polo, 


he PR 
v Behain, ¢ 


particularly interesting, in the 


mn, however, to ol 


st 
and the other authorities consulted 
rave him very distinctly the impres 
sion that nothing larger than Cipango or Japan 
intervened between the 
rope and the eastern coast of 
in mind the fact that the 
1 in Nuremberg at 


K 


western shores of Eu- 
India. 
ve was being con- 
the 
was occupied in making his first voy 


Searing 
glol 
structec very 
Columbus 
age, and before his return from that voyage, we 
hall readily se 


the suppositior 


e how completely it contradicts 
ith 


originator or 


it Columbus was in any sense 


xclusive possessor of the idea 


the 


at a steady westward course would bring 


im to the 


! native country of pearls, gold, and 


spicery. 

bly be urged that Bi 
il 
familiar terms 
therefore have 
+} 


haim, dur- 
1 Portugal, may have been 
on with Columbus, and may 
been indebted to him for his |} 


opinion on this matter. It seems beyond rea 
sonable question that the two were acquainted. 
Had Behaim, however, been under any obliga 
tion to Columbus, we may be quite sure that he 
have acknowledged it. 

ady allu 


any claim to orig 


In the inscrip- 

led to he distinctly disavows 

ty in constructing his globe. 

s the authorities by whose state- | 

as been guided; and it can not fairly 

be doubted that the name of Columbus would 

have found place amo1 1em had it been en- | 
titled to such distinction. 


He enumera 


r th 
ig t 


ilone is there ample and convincing evi 

it the savans of the fifteenth century 
were acquainted with the idea under discus- 
sion; we even have facts which indicate that to | 
one of those savans Columbus was indebted for 
what is frequently termed ‘‘ his plan.” 

Columbus makes his appearance with this 
plan at the ec of Portugal not before 1480. 
True, he might have conceived of the idea long | 
before ; yet he did not reach Portugal at all, ac 
cording to Humboldt, until 1477. 

As early, however, as 1474 King Alphonso | 
V. had given directions to the Canon Martinez 
to obtain from Toscanelli, a Florentine philoso- 
pher, exact information regardi 


Passage. 


urt 


ng the Western 
Bearing date June 25, 1474, is an | 
extant letter of Toscanelli addressed to Mar- 
tinez in which he says that, ‘‘ although he has 
already frequently dwelt upon the advantages 
presented by the passage under consideration, 
till, since his majesty specially requests it, he 
will again give an accurate explanation of it.” | 
In order to render what he writes more clear, | 


" ‘ | 
he sends therewith a map, upon which ‘he 


rve that? 


time when | 
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ee eee ee 
has drawn the coast of Ireland and that o§ 
Africa far 


course,” 


as as 


Guinea, and indicated th, 
starting from a point * opposite these 
coasts and bearing directly westward; he has 
also specified the islands and places where j 
will be practicable to effect a landit 

take in stores ?). 


1g” (and 
“From this,” he says, 
will be seen how far it will be necessary 

keep from the north pole on the one side, a; 
from the equator on the other; and also h 


great a distance it will be required to travers; 
ere one can reach those regions so producti; 


and so rich in spices and precious stones, 
Columbus follows the royal precedent. He 
also writes a letter to Toscanelli. From thy 
reply of the Italian savant we may form a tol 
erably accurate idea of its tenor. 


Says: 


Toscanelli 
**T see that you cherish the desire to g 
to the country where the spices grow; and in 


| reply to your letter I send you a copy of that 


which a few days ago I dispatched to a friend 
in the service of the King of Portugal, his 
highness having directed him to correspond 
with me on this subject.” 
Columbus he says: 


In another letter to 
‘*T am persuaded that you 


must have seen from my previous letter that 


the undertaking is not so difficult as it is ger 


¥ 


erally regarded; but that, on the contrary, t! 


passage from the west coast of Europe to the 


| Indies can be safely accomplished by taking 
| the course which I have indicated to you.’ 


It needs no second reading of these extra 
to see that the so-called plan of Columbus was 
rather the plan of Toscanelli. The latter is 


regarded by the Portuguese monarch as ear] 


as 1474 as the proper authority to be consulted 
on this question. 
We conclude, too, from the responses of Tos 


| canelli to Columbus that the latter had applied 


to him for information. The tone of the write: 
is that of an instructor—of one who has orig 
inated an idea and is imparting it. It n 
in the least the tone of one who has been in 
formed of that idea by another. 

The conclusion thus far reached is that even 
to the day of his death Columbus had no idea 
whatever of the existence of a new world (if he 


is 


|} used these terms, he still meant nothing more 
by them than what he elsewhere describes as 
| ‘the remaining parts of India”), and that, as a 


corollary to this, his voyage was undertaken for 
no such purpose as that of testing any theory of 
this nature. It seems to be proved, on the con- 
trary, that Columbus simply desired to reach In- 
dia by a westward passage, and that so little 
was he the author of this scheme that it had 
been originally suggested by hoary antiquity, 
was familiar to numbers of his contemporaries, 
and was actually explained, if not originally 
imparted, to him by the Italian Toscanelli. 
What he did actually accomplish was to dis- 
cover certain of the West India Islands, to 
which his own erroneous geographical notions 
and those of his contemporaries have given this 
misnomer. He reached, furthermore, the coast 
of South America before any other European, 
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ry thing might be converted into gold, be 
e, without the smallest particle of scientific 
or enthusiasm, but simply through good 


l 
t} rs of 


or 
baa 


Oss injustice. 


ance 


ame, n 


Ww 


gacity 


rtune, the discovers sulphuric acid, or, as 


. 
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’s PRoGR 
VERON 


By Al 


THE 


XXVI 


> 
v 
e 


6 if is not for me to betray confiden 


Mr. Lacer, 


setray confidence! 


ce loring. 
er not. 

» told you that my cousin expressly declared 
it he cared not a jot who knew of his goings 
You have betrayed 
r source that I heard of Sam 

y's visits to th 2 training 
Mr. Lacer turned his head ¢ 
me very sly. * Was 
1 heard it ?” he asked. 
oked round quickly, 
On the con 


ra pau 


Surely 


t 


l comings. nothing 
as from another 
r-ground,.” 


kly, and |] 
from 


ook 


curiou it your 

But, although 
he d veak 
uttered his ques 


and with apy 


l 


» had 
quickly. 

n aft 
tion. 

The a pain to my heart. For 
iey seemed to confirm one of my worst fears ; 
that father mixed 
whatever mysteries were going on at the train 
-ground of which Dodd had spoken. I had 
een able to solace myself, this fear 
remained in my own breast, with counter hopes 
that I was wrong, that my father had not added 
is net to the tangle of troubles he had coiled 
around him. But directly I heard Mr. I 
words the hopes vanished altogether, and I won- 
dered how I could ever have entertained them. 

‘Father knows all about it, said I, 
sadly. 

Mr. Lacer shrugged his shoulders, 
a melancholy smile, as who should say, 
you doubt it ?” 

Could it be my father, I wondered, had 
been seen to accompany Sam, and | 
about the vill But no! My oP its per 
son was too well known throughout the neigh- 
borhood. All at once a light flashed into my | 
mind, I stopped—we were walking in the gar- 
den—and said, with a sudden vehement impulse, 
“Tt is you! You go with Sam Cudberry 


trary, h 


e 


se, arent delibera 


words sent 


+} 


namely, my was up with 


Ing 
} 
t 


so long as 


aC 


7] 


faa 
t 


sacer's 


then ?” 


and gave 
** Can 


ge? 


te 


) 
t 


real compositi 


stood upot 
absolute 
cl 


Venezuela 


whic 
ti 


ti 


RNESS. 
1 
whi h, 


terme¢ 


and 


ignorance 


of niti 
of 

r, they christened 
So our worthy 
land where he 


id, 


+ it 


with l 


and « 


strong 


n haract 


ac 


“aqua fortis wate! 


bus is in quest of a 


ud lib d 


lum a 


and 
} 


monds quan 
fortune to 
his feet have 
With 
he 


the shores of 


r¢ e reach 
leems that 
shores of ¢ 

f 


» pea 


ignorance 


’ pango 
of acts in the « 
Mosquito Coast and 
India ath 


t 
t 


the 1 


hristens the 


ul LV 


W c 
fa 


ha 


} ce 


Columbus 
s been awal 


sche 


ose to consider in a f article 


| 
led to him for 
e which, 


pre iture 


ow r is entitl to the praise 
} 


n the execu 


yn of the m so far as its coneep 


! 


{ 
m is concern wed so little t 


NT 


MARGA 


Why 


can come to no 


V 


goo 


He was 
hemence, 


hen he 


quite amazed by my ve 


silent for 
me how I knew 


and was 


sked 


a 
thi 


moments 


, and said 
I told him 


moment ; 


hat he did not mean to deny 


I 


if 
} 

tha 
1) 


I had 
that I won 
laving done 
He see 
also, 
begun 

Mr. Lacer 
mered ont 


row 


truth at 
*y: my own ¢ 


ssed the 
l 


lat qu 
and t 


t 


hs ere ullness in not 


l 
so | efore 


1 


ong 
x . deal trouble 
the flush of excitement 
What right 
to task for his conduct? I stam 
that I was full of anxiety and sor 
father’s account, and that my hea 
by thinking of how much misé 
seemed to be 


and I wa 
had 
I to take 


med a 
now that 


so 


ie away. ad 
{ 


i 


my 
wa 


is wrung ry 


lI 


and was be 
d me. 
ind motl 


¢ that I shall 


interest 


1 store for mother, 
when he stop] 
Your father 
Do not fi 
on to any 
I know you too well for that.” 
He Aad partly read my thought, and I 
a little confused. But I made an effort to con 
g, and told him that it would 
be ungrateful in me not to feel an interest 
him after the fric ndship he ha 
aineapll and for F that he 
about to interrupt me again, ded, hurriedly, 
that naturally and of course ps - chief care was 
for father and that I 
greatly distressed suspi 
confirmed. ‘‘I am, of 
f all these things,” said I. 
though, than I would fain be, 
But, I 


DR 
some 


ginning an excu 

oy I know. 
I know it all, 
attribute your emot 


Se, 


A . 
4anne. 


me. 


quer the shy feeling, ¢ 
in 
my 


d shown for my 
me, aye wa 


ad 


and 
vag 


my mother ; 


find my 


was 


to cions 


course, very ignorant 


Less ignorant, 


oO e 
Heaven knows! 
seeing that it is 
with the 
of a race-horse which is luring my fa- 
ther on, and which prevents him from taking 


elp 


of course, I can not | 


speculation connected secret 
training 
any 
energetic step to free himself from his embar- 
rassments—from his debts, "TIT added, 


t! 


changing 
to 


irse than useless 
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bitter truth, by wrapping it up in 
And see now what a misfortune 
ion is! If it had not been for 
my father might have been 
some months ago, to give up Water 
id break free. Do you not believe 
that, too?” 

*Y-yes ; I—don’t know.” 
‘* 7 believe it—am sure of it. And—oh, it 
ll grows so clear!—father is constantly harp- 
on September—clinging to September. In 
ber that incomprehensible piece of luck 
every thing like 


races are in 
sad and made 


aid I, clasping my hands, and press- 

ng mv fingers hard into the flesh, ** what is it 
has entered into ? Can nothing be done to 
s losing every thing—his good name, 

I don’t cheat my self with hopes ot 


ng else! I implore you to tell 


so distressed!” he 
! running down my 
ks, ¢ I was trembling from head to foot. 
‘*T can’t bear to see you take it to heart like 
his. If I had known—if I had thought before- 
nd— For mercy’s sake, don’t cry and shake 
Your mother !—your mother may come to 
1e window of her room at any moment. We 
e within sight from the house.” 
‘ restion enabled me to command my- 
f better than any thing else could have done. 
turned m} ‘ec from the house, and tried to 
ympose my , and wiped my eyes with a hand 
hat tremble¢ i 
Gervase Lacer stood looking at me with a 
» full of pain and perplexity. 
** You are so—so—innocent and unworldly,” 
murmured, still gazing at me with a kind of 
mpassionate surprise. ‘These things hap- 
so often—every day—and Sut you and 
Furness take it all so terribly to heart!” 
**Ts that wonderful? Do you expect us to 
( 1 by ruin—and, what is worse, dis 
; itis! Disgrace! But you do 
ot seriously think that there is any thing real- 
wicked in training a horse to run a race, do 
us 


‘* What is the use of speaking in that way ? 
fou well know what all this racing and betting 
2nd gambling has brought my father to! Is it 
10 disgrace to be in debt, to incur fresh debts 


+3 


h no reasonable hope of paying them, to 


isk self-respect, peace of mind, the happiness 
4 that are dear to you, to plunge into 
yoked ways and stealthy schemes and false 
yretenses ?” 
His face flushed a deep red, and he frowned 
nere angrily than I had ever seen him frown. 
understood why. He had, by his own confes- 
yn, entered to some extent into the “stealthy 
hemes” I spoke of. I did not doubt that he 


felt some self-reproach, which did not, however 
make the reproaches of others more endurable. 

** Look here, Miss Furness,” he said, ‘J te 
you plainly that you must keep a better guard 
over yourself, unless you want to do great mis 
‘hief—irrevocable mischief—to your father,” 

** What do you mean ?” 

*T mean that as the knowledge of the—” } 
hesitated so long for a word that I was a ut 
to speak, when he brought out the word 
** scheme,” which I had used, and brought it 
out with some bitterness—‘‘ the knowledge of 
your father’s scheme has partly reached you, 
you will do well to be dumb about it to others 
Do not breathe a syllable in reference to it ¢ 
anyone. ‘Try to forget it. ‘That would be bes 
of all, For any chance of success secrecy 
essential. I suppose your righteous indigi 
tion will not go so far as to make you cry th 
matter alond on the highway!” ; 

** Why,” said I, much pained, although I en- 
tirely believed that irritated temper alone ma 
him speak thus, ‘‘I thought you fully shar 
my feeling on this subject ; and yet you seem 
to be sneering at it now!” 

His face softened, and the frown gradually 
cleared away from his brow; but he made two 
or three turns up and down the path before | 
spoke again. We had both mechanically re- 
sumed our walk from the garden to the shrub- 
bery and back again, passing each time through 
a little wicket-gate that stood open. 

“T do share your feeling to a great degree,” 
he said. ‘*I sympathize with you entirely 
would do any thing to spare Mrs. Furness pain. 
But—but—it is a little hard to be blamed for 
doing what I have done in friendship. To be 
blamed by you. It is not every one’s blame I 
should care for. You know that; you must 
know it.” 

‘Forgive me if I have done you injustice. 
But, since we are speaking thus plainly, let 
me ask you why you have mixed yourself u 
with this miserable affair? Why, instead « 
dissuading father from it, you seem to have 
joined him in it? And, above all, why, in a 
matter to which you tell me secrecy is essential, 
you have admitted Sam Cudberry to your con- 
fidence ?” 

After a little pause Mr. Lacer answered 
that if I would walk onward with him a little 
toward the river-side meadows he would reply 
to all my questions. “That is, if you will 
have patience to hear me out. I have great 
faith in your sense and courage, and I believe, 
after all, it will be best to trust you.” 

I agreed to his request, and we walked on 
beyond the shrubbery, and then he began to 
speak. At first he spoke hesitatingly, and with 
difficulty; but he warmed as he proceeded. 
He told me that father had set his heart on 
buying a race-horse from some famous stable. 
Flower had incited him to the purchase. Fa- 
ther’s means not being sufficient for the pur- 
pose—eren although he raised money, reckless 
of consequences, in every possible way—he had 


} 
I 





er’s advice t the advertise- 

nent I had seen in the sporting paper, Some 

man had been found to join him—a Londoner, 

Mr. Lacer said he was. At this point, and not 
fore, he (Gervase L ) had been told, 

ecrecy, and offered : 

This 


not my 


acer 
ra pr mise of s 


in the benefits of the speculation, 


jare 
ourse, he said—answe1 my face, 
e, for U said nothing—he had not 
Lot iat he well knew what a 
nefit might be icipated fiom 
‘me. And he answered frankly, ) 
safe one. Not but th: 
is a chance- there was alw: LYS a ‘oo 
large Of course, if 
here would be an end of be 
Well, what was he 


my f: 


‘< ecept 
] 
served tl mount 


antici 
It was not a ver} 


sum, 


realizing a 
re no chance t 
¢, Nothing was sure. 

dor To betray 

his wife and dau 
of things they 
to prevent? He 

To break with my fath 

nd to speal 

yuld not do it. : 

t of “ he said. He was bound to the 

* Water-Eardley by ties too 

voluntarily. I 


ither’s 
retched 


irely pow 


have ne? 

ak. em 
make gutter W 
them were ent 


laid great stres 
er, 2 


us fate 


without a fi 


He ( 


jates 

to 
my own feelings whether it wer 

ask carry ‘ 


im sever 
k to h a secret Hae with hin 
n is burden he had wished to spare me. 

ll wished to spare my mother fr 
As for my cousin’s bi 
mfidence, they had no choice. §S 
ry had spied and spied, scenting some mys 
ry, and had kept a 


suc 


om fruitle 


} 
ixiety. sing takel 


Gervase 
had at last traced 
training had 
gone at my father’s request, and on my father’s 
rand, And I added Mr, Lacer, 
ith hearty vehemence, ‘that the heir of 
Woolling had been up to his neck, if not a lit 
tle deeper, in one of the Woollir ng horse- ponds, 
fore he had thrust himself upon me!” The 
was no mistaking the genuine nature of Mr 
Lacer’s disgust and irritation 
‘¢ Or I wish,” 
that he had been any one 
That would have suffi ced to 
ke our acquaintance of the briefest.’ 

‘And on the success of th x 
has staked—” 

“* Every thing. You are so pale! ike my 

rm for a moment. 
you—and yet you wished it.” 

‘I did wish it. It was best to tell me 
deed it was. And hen 
when will our fate be decided ? 
Horsingham races ?” 

“to.” 

“They 
has risked eve ry thing | 

‘* Every thing that he could risk. Your mo- 
ther’s settlement is, of course, untouched.” 

** Nothing could dissuade him from this, even 
now at the eleventh hour? Is hope 


vatch over his 
and 


ground, 


movements, 


ers) 


whither he 


nae 9 
Wish, 


vith Sam as 
said the words. he added, : 
tle more gently, 
lse’s cousin. 


is horse my father 


I almost was afraid to tell 
In- 

will this 

At the next 


when—w 


are near at hand. father 


there no 
—no chance ?” 


and to confirm h 


t rid of the respon 
» horse must run! Why, 
—he checked 


ing with 


eavily”- 
impa- 
» resumed, 


risk—of 
I am 


strokes of 


vet 


= ned 
igain. 
essed 


ugh I kne¢ 


» dew 


a winn 

to 

im forever as a frequent 

How terrible that } 
] ] 


would be t ‘ Lim 


on further ven 
rospect wi 
convict 
gr 
rT have no wor 


my 


e road to ruin, 


hink in my heart 
hen he had finished the 
aa nk that, 


speech inten led to cheer 


faith 
what may, 


]] 


lence tells 


me. 


t 
in the wisdom of do- 


if we have a living 


ing right if we believe 
mother and I 
but the 
It would be be 


1ere is something left 


, come and 


what cons¢ us, my 


not for the success, 


ure of this speculation. ter to 


be ruined « 


to m¢ 


yutright while tl 
+t the just claims of creditors, and 
back from the 
zy cost of present distress, t 


health and hope an d 


ther to be driven course 
entered on, at a 
to on, 


and finish in deeper ruin at last.’ 


go on, on, losing 
honor, 
Mr. 
shocked, at the suggestion. 
“Pray for failure. 
Heavens! you don’t kn 


Lacer quite startled, and alm 


ar 


He went on to impress me 
of caution and 


, quite sure, that 


. he pn 
upon the } 


mount necessity secrecy. 
I would ne 

destroying all chance 

race-day by mak- 
[ did not know 


I must be stanch 


willingly be the means of 
a fortunate result 
ing any imprudent speeches. 
how much depended on it. 
and silent for a// sakes 

I told him that he 
be silent. But I co 
med to 


of on the 


-d not fear I would 
uld not help observing how 


me. 


me that all this mystery 
If the vh | il y 


strange it 
should be n 
knew the sta the case, what 
would it mak: Such knowledge would not 
lame the horse, nor slacken his speed on the 
race-day ? 

“Pshaw! yi 


would it make ? 


se 
»CESsi 


difference 


aby. What dif 
Think of the betting! 
vhat your father—would be 
get, if— But I beg your pardon fo1 
You don’t understand these 
urse you can not. Only pray 


ference 
Think vy 
like sly to 
eaking hastily, 
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odds we 
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ny word for it—that an impru- 


ay ruin every thi 
do vou propose 
What in 


vail with him ?” 


"replied Mr. I 


{ sam 
td 


dt »>ment do vou 


erry” s secrecy ? Lue 


k. Yes; r. Sam Cudberry has 
1 bribe ingible bribe 
; and for that consider 
it did not shock him, 
he promised to hi 
hood 


e 
ai 1) 


in coin 
ration (the 
as it does you, 
yd his tongue.” 
me: 


and imn¢ 


“vas 
Now ‘ 
and the cok 

enough, God 
ar myself from it all I would; 
ld! If I had kn ] 
features a ou k igo— Yon't 
Anne.” 


earne 


were ca 
tears Cc 
his face 

I could cle 
my soul, 
pure-h 


think 


ame into his eyes, ir 


rose in 
If 


upon 


knows. 


I wou 
irted « 
k all evil of me 

He spoke very 
shamed to hear his fervently express 
te himself from this slough; for 

it not my father who had led him into it? I 
him He took it in both his 
and, ~adfastly at me, said, 
Don’t think Anne. Be 
ide your whiteness I show dark enc but 
Iam not all selfish. I keep back words that I 


vn such good, 


to extrica 


gave my hand. 


own, looking ste once 
more, * all evil of me, 


ugh 





in the autumn, 
her clothes. a 
forward between Horsingham and Brookfie] 1 
0d deal in those days, seeing to thy } 
ment and furnishing of a couple of rooms { 
her father in the latter place; for, as 
his di: rs marriage settled 
Kitel hen declared hi 
gham, and he 
foreman with 


and Alice was busy 
Besides, she was back kward 


was 
1 not remain in Hors 
ek isily o y»btained the situatic 
Messrs. H bson, of Bro Ok field 
arrangement was very displeasing to his 
Old Kitchen was an excellent a 
ind had had an almost life-long experien 
the coach-making business to which his . 
had succeeded. His absence would 
gap which would be difficult to fill up. 
**Mat’s just like a bear wi’ a sore head,” sa 
Alice tome. Whereby she intended to expre 
that he was in a very st and ill-temper 
condition, and ready to growl at every 
‘And it ain’t misfortunes as sours his tem] 
she pursued. ‘If money could sweeten 


dis 


» woul 


son, 


make a 


uky 


positions, Mat ought to be like a lump of 
candy; but I reckon that lucky fo Iks is 
sometimes like a spoiled bs 


sugar 
airn—more they have, 
ant. When there’s no real troubl 
just ery for the 
“ar me and Dodd. 
Miss Anne; not to speak of the good wag 
and lighter work as he'll have at Hobson’ 
And if Mat has to pay a strange foreman more’ 
he paid father, why he’s rich enough to aff 
it. Rich! There’s no end, it 
Mat’s riches. It turns out as he’s the own 
of a lot o’ houses as Grandfather Green bought 


more the oy W 
moon. Father wants to 


That's nat’ral en 


seems to me, t 


em longing to utter. I press them back into 
he My heart , Anne Far 

s, be I will to y 
ix1et now : 


cheap a very little before he died. 
goes by but what we hear of fresh 
roperty belonging to Mat. I don’t grudge i 
Miss Anne. No; really and truly I d 
not. After the first disappointment about grand- 
her’s will I made up my mind 
y ind grow jealous 
us. Let us/it is, you know, we 
was bef ye if we'd taken 
to grizzling over what can’t be mended. But 
I will say as it worrits me to hear Mat and Se- 
lina going on as if it was all their own merit as 
{had got ’em the money. I know as Mat always 
er the Arkwrights had « turn; of course I don’t mean to 
of the say to ; ia contrary. But what’s Selina got to 
—became very importunate for | | up about? looking around in chapel 
finally, 1 as proud as if her money could buy her a pri- 
vate road to salvation all to herself, like the 
ay through Woolling Park, 
George went to law abou 
It was in vain to try to stem the flow of Al- 
ice’s ga speech; but when she paused a 
butcher's success, grew impatient and | moment of her own accord I tried to bring her 
surly. Duns besieged the dark little house in | back to the subject of the Arkwrights’ troubles. 
Wood Street, and their shadows on the thresh ** Ah, dear me, poor bodies!” exclaim- 
old made it darker than ever. Alice Kitchen | ed Alice, starting off again with exactly the 
was full of sympathy for the Arkwrights, and | same cheerful volubility. ‘* Poor Mrs. Ark- 
it was from her that I learned these facts. But | wright came to me last Wednesday, and, says 
he could not be so much at the clergyman’s | she, ‘ You'll be surprised to see me out of m} 
house formerly, had consented to | own home at this hour, Alice’-—and for the mat 
marry Dodd, ‘h ing was to take place | ter o’ that, so I should ha’ been to see her ont 


Scarce 
is ve ry 
10t risk 
because I wish you to be 
free to speak to me as a friend at all events. 
Come,” he added, after a short pause, 
relinquishing my hand and 
they will be looking for 
to tl 


he house 7 


day some 
cause 


just 


yur | J 
ies him, 
| 

as I wouldn't 
As 


than we 


abruptly 


turning away and angry about it. 


“come; are no worse off 


HAPTER XXVIII. 
A WEEK or two lat 
eattrouble. One 


fell 


» tradesmen who served 


into pious 
a butch 
and 


once 


hem- 


ve sO set 


Pe 
t 
I 


iis Money, hey eden unable to 


, took out a summons against 
The poor 
knows by what 
to pay the money. 
not end there, 


pay him at 
Mr. Arkwri 
shift—Heaven 
sacrifices- 
tune did 


+} 


the 


: made | right-o’ as Sir 
scraping and 
But the misfor- 


Other creditors, 


1an 


see 


ing 


yes, 


as for she 


1e wedd 








hour, 


‘we're in great straits, 


a’most any unless it was at 


y doors at 
market—‘ but,’ s she says, 
and I’m sure 
And then sh 


was due 


ind maybe you can help us; 
will if you can,’ 
as their quarter’s rent 
light, and couldn't I persuade their land 
? *Me 


* cood 
rey 


you 
» told 


day 


she says. 

hat 
me that 
fortr 
‘em a little grace 


my dear g 
think I can 


ord to give 
‘Why, 
landlord, as you 
‘Don’t you know ?’ me with 
\t suspicious kind of a shine in her big black 
know the look I mean, Miss Anne, 
savs I, ‘I don’t know, unless it may be 
by: for half Wood Street did: belon 
upon a ‘No,’ said Mrs 
very quietly, ‘our landlord isn’t ¢ 
Our landlord is Mr. Matthew 
brother Mat ?’ Niver 
sure,’ Anne. 


persuade! 


who is your 


[ says. soul, 
persuade him? 
says she, looking at 
eyes—you 
‘No,’ 
old Ashby ; 
him 
Arkwright, 
Ashby 


Kitchen. 


once time.’ 
] 
now. 
‘My 
in this world, 
The Arkwrights 

XT 


father Green bought, and it’s M 


says a. 

But it’s true, Miss 

* house is one of them as ¢ 

at’s pro 

But, eh, dear 

T haven't any power to persua 
at ] 


certain 
Anne, 
It’s no good ” y speakin ; 
“You might try, Alice, 
Arkwright’s sake.” 
‘Well, I did try,” returned Alice, 
out the statement a little unwillingly, I thougl 
‘But Mat cut me as short could be. 
I tell you he’s been out of and 
lately to that to say 
the moon 


as 


the day. 


* said I, 


as short 
humor with me 
I was 


cheese he’ 


father degree as if 
wasn't made « 
ready to declare he knew 

“But you don’t think that your brother will 
really be very hard on the Arkwrights, Ali 
do you?” 

“Oh 
will 
sure,” she answere od, 
you know property’s property and rent’s rent 
A landlord has a right to get his due, same as 
sut I—I don’t suppose M. it 
The way would be,” 


long 


I don’t 
hard on 


n-no; exactly 
be—ve ry ‘em. 


doubtfully. 


every body else. 
Il be—very hard on ’em. 


added 
her— 


for 
‘*the best way and best chance would be 


Alice, after an unusually AUS 
for some one to say a good word for them to 
Selina. Mat don’t refuse her any thing 
ly. It’s a curious thing, as L’ve often noticed, 
Miss Anne, the more a woman thinks of her 
self the more a man ‘Il think of her too. I 
think sometimes as men are with their wives 
some way like 


scarce- 


a many mothers are with their 
bairns—the fractionest gets the most cockered 
up.” 

I was truly concerned for the Arkwrights. 
Not the less so that I had very little belief in 
the forbearance or charity of Matthew Kitchen. 
I had made up my mind to go and see Mrs. 
Arkwright. I had hesitated a little before do- 
ing so, because I was not sure whether her jeal 
ous sensitiveness might not make her averse to 
receive any visit that could be construed into 
an intrusion on their private troubles. But I 
had finally resolved to go to her, when my in- 
tention was frustrated by the very unexpected 


NESS. 


sitting-room 

I the garden 

, to fill a vase 
sitting grim and 
mother opposit 


sturbed Mrs. Ark 


ever, and had grown 


a, ne Oey 
, looking greatly 
wright was vellower than 


very thin. The 
large bright 


rings round her 
strong black 


into a fixed frown, 


eves, 


} 


gathe read 


brows 


were which, how 


ever, expressed painful anxi 
ger. sone 
to have lost 
merly 


parel, 


r than an 
was very, very nd seemed 


site neatness which 


graced her 


the 
had, in a 


exqul 


measure, oor ap- 


he hot summer sunshine streamed in 


pitilessly upon h er rusty shawl and scanty gown 
and 
sty too, an 


she sat bolt upri 


) 5 } * 
discolore ynnet. ne was very 
2 + 
Bu 


hair, with her hand 


du jaded, 


clasped before her, in an attitude that singular- 


ly expressed the nergetic nature of the 


n, and her pitil stern disdain for th 


mallest 
SMAAUeST 


yvoma 


She had come, , after 


barely acknow] 
the preoccupied air ot 
nt of havin 


edging 


my greeting with 
one who is impati 
verted from some point of absorbing 


g his attention di 
interest, to 
mother a 

‘**T am sure,” 
almost of 


ask my 


aGismay 
good to serve you, 
that 


of doing so than I.’ 


much fear 
power 


seein ii ther, as it 


very few have less 


people 
were, appealed to 


» and that Mrs. 
on my 


me come 
Arkw1 ight had t 


though 


ssistan¢ 


turned her eager eyes 


she making 
I ventured to ask 
my 


face, as were desirous of 


me a party to the conference, 
what favor it was she sought of 


Mrs. Arkwright 


she would prefer ev 


mother, 
knowing well enoug 


sure that n abrupt direct- 


us forms of 
o and plead 

, with our jandlord’s wife,” she returned. 

“But I—I- 
forth my m 
“Mrs I 

Matthew Kitche 

‘Ah, you 


caf? nealats ] 
is. exclaimed 


stammered 


n’s wife. 
our landlord’s wife 
ight, sharply, and as 


some 


know who 
Mrs. Arkwi 
though she had detected attempt at 
ception, 

I explained that I had only recently 
the fact, speaking as gently as I could. 
y for Mrs. Arkwright to 
se at her manner. 


too genuine ly sorry f 
of taking offen 

“Rr 
she said, s 


spe 
, althe 


quires a little time,” 
in the same’ sharp, dry 
main every now then, the tears 
welled up into her eyes, and her mouth twitched 


‘We hi ive 


or 
nix 
Arkwright only 1 
ll 
i 


tll 
manner and 
; eae 

xd many difficulties to con- 
he children fell ill, It is 


had 
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» doctor cost us nothing—your father is 
nan, Mrs. Furness—but 
in 


illness is al- 
way Then, 
Mr. Arkwright raised a 
1 sum of money to pay off the last that re- 
mained of some old college debts. 
ired 
out, 
work—that 


one or another. 


some little time ago, 
| 
smal 
He got so 
and wearied with squeezing the money 
droy 


by dro} 
he 
row the sum here, and owe it all in one lump; 
and the man that lent it a Horsingham 


person, and Mr. Arkwright thought he would 
} 


it was such a never-ending 
thought it would be best to bor- 


was 


» more patient, seeing that we were living in 
the place, and he was safe to be paid, principal 
intheend. Perhaps it was a mis- | 
take; but if you ever have had to carry a wei ght 


for a long time, 


ind interest, 


you will know that it eases you 
to shift it from one hand to another, though the 
burden remains just as heavy as before.” 
“Yes; I can understand that,” 
ther, with a little sigh. 
**Tn short, 


said my mo- 


all this threw us behindhand, and 
we are not ready with the rent, and we want 
Mr. Kitchen to give us time. It’s only a ques- 
tion of two or said Mrs. 


e 


Ark- 


She had been softening some- 


three months,” 
wright, abruptly. 
what, when, on my mother’s little word and sigh 
of sympathy, she suddenly resumed her dry, 
hard It rracious, certainly. 
But it awoke in me unspeakable pity. As I 
looked at her the thought came into my head 
how, if this woman had been a pilgrim in old 
times, she would have struggled and staggered 
on, with bleeding feet and close-shut lips, over 
sharp peb thorns, and never have 
relieved her bursting heart by a word or a moan 
of complaint. There was stern stuff in this 
prosaic-looking English curate’s wife, and a 
spark of sombre fire that had been haply trans- 
mitted to her from some fierce Norseman through 


manner, was ung 


bles and barbed 


a long line of yeoman ancestors, 

Mother rather shrank back into herself on 
seeing Mrs. Arkwright’s unflinching eyes fixed 
on her. She did not know Mrs. Arkwright so 
well as I did, and it was natural that she should 
feel herself to be in some sort rebuffed by the 
latter’s sternness. 

‘¢T should think there is no doubt that Mat- 
thew Kitchen will 
Mrs. Arkwright,” 

‘¢No doubt ? 


disquieting mys« 


not distress your husband, 
said mother, timidly, 

Why do you suppose I am 
then ? 


If, It is not my fancy, 
I am not a fanciful woman.” 
Mrs. Arkwright had her fancies too. But 
conceiving, like many other people, that fancy 
was necessarily an airy, idle, leisurely sort of 
disdainfully disclaimed it. Ah! 
Mrs. Arkwright, was there no fancy in your 
jealous preservation of that poor necklace, 
with the old faded love- 


I assure you. 


faculty, she 


treasured side by side 
letters ? 
‘¢ But—what can I do?” said my mother. | 
Mrs. Arkwright repressed an impatient | 
shrug, and pulled her shawl over her shoul- 
ders to conceal the movement. She puta strong 
constraint upon herself to explain distinctly that 


ua 


4s 


Alice had told her to apply to Mrs. Matth 
Kitchen; that she (Mrs. Arkwright) had reg 
son to believe that her landlord’s wife looked on 
her with personal disfavor; that she had heard 
Mrs. Matthew boast with much complacenc y of 
having been ‘‘called upon” by the ladies of 
Water-Eardley manor; and that it seemed to 
herself and to Alice highly probable that mo- 
ther’s intercession might avail to influence Selj- 
na to influence her husband, 

**T don’t ask you to go on purpose to the 
woman’s house, Mrs. Furness,” she said, in eon- 
clusion; ‘ but when you see her—she will come 
here, I suppose, won’t she, to return your visit ?” 

Mother winced a little, and said perhaps; she 
didn’t know; she supposed so. 

** Well, if she comes, will you say a word 
for us?” said Mrs, Arkwright, rising. 

Mother promised to do so, but in a hesitating 
manner which I was sorry for, as I feared the 
curate’s wife would misinterpret it. I well knew 
it to arise from mingled feelings, none of which 
were other than kindly and sympathizing toward 
the Arkwrights. 

It was impossible to persuade Mrs. Arkwright 


to eat or drink. She set off again to Horsing- 


ham, along the dusty road and under the blazing 
sun, with a grim sort of resolution in her face, 
but with a step which all her courage could not 
make buoyant, and care was expressed in every 


line and movement of her weary figure. 

“Poor Mrs. Arkwright!” I said, looking after 
her as she disappeared down the garden path. 

“Yes; But, 
Anne, is she not a little hard and grim ?” said 
mother. 

‘*She cases herself in that artificial shell— 
perhaps just because she is not really hard, 
mother.” 

** But, my child, she need not case herself in 
any shell with me, 
feeling, surely !” 

‘*No, mother dear. But when people's feel- 
ings have been harshly and roughly handled in 
their passage through the world, it may be they 
become so sore and sensitive that even the soft 
touch of pity hurts them.” 


I am very sorry for her, dear, 


I am not so fierce or un- 


— > 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THERE Were several motives at work to make 
Mat Kitchen hard on Mr. Arkwright. Thelat- 
ter was agentleman. He was in his power very 
completely ; for Mr. Arkwright not only owed 
three quarters’ rent, but he also owed the bal- 
ance of the sum lent at interest by old Green. 
Matthew was now, as his grandfather's heir, 
Mr. Arkwright’s creditor. Then, whereas Mrs. 
Arkwright had been very easy of access to 


| Alice’s friendly offices and rough, cheery good- 


nature, she had shown herself stiff and stubborn 
as arock toward Selina, whose new bonnet alone 
(as she herself indignantly observed) was worth 
every article of Mrs. Arkwright’s clothing put 
together, and appraised at a liberal valuation! 
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Selina had great influence over her husband. 
There was no doubt in the world about it. 
Many people were surprised at this, as thinking 
Mat Kitchen an unlikely subject to be much 
ryed by affection. I was surprised at it too 
n those days. But on looking back, I believe 
I understand it all well enough. It not 
solely by his affection that Mat was led to i 
ge his wife’s wishes, and share her preju 
ces on so many points. He was fond of her 
He would have been “ fond’—if 
I may use the word in such a connection—of : 


was 


1 his way. 


hina dinner-service, or a gilt mirror-frame, or 

dog, or a horse, that belonged to him. His 

nse of ownership imparted a great degree of 
exaggeration to his estimate of all that was his 
And then Selina was the echo of his own low 
Had she tried to turn him from cant 
to sincerity, from avarice to liberality, from self. 


nature. 


assertion to humility, from the sullen, gloomy 

le he called religion to charity and sweetness 

nd compassion, her influence would have had 

\n unpromising task of it. 

Selina came to Water-Eardley in due course. 
But mother’s little attempt to speak for the Ark 
I had 
feared that it would be so; and I carefully ab- 
stained from putting in a word on their behalf, 
knowing myself to be no favorite with Selina, 
and thinking that my advocacy would be likely 
rather to injure than advance the cause. 

Selina never interfered with Mr. Kitchen’s 
usiness, she said. Mr. Kitchen was a just 
man, and character was well known to 
tand high in Horsingham—higher it might be 
than some that thought themselves above him. 
Mr. Kitchen was obviously 
of Providence. 
his doings, 


rights met with small encouragement. 


} 


his 


a special favorite 
almost all 
3ut he had his trials, sent, Selina 


He prospered in 


opined, for the express purpose of causing his 
virtue and godliness to shine out before all men. 
For Mr, Kitchen never made complaints of no- 
body (the redundant negative was Selina’s own), 
nor yet went about whining and whimpering 
that he was badly used. Mr. Kitchen didn’t 
owe a farthing in the world. When pay-day 
came he was ready for it, be it for rent, or 
taxes, or subscription to the chapel. Selina 
wondered that some folks wasn’t ashamed of 
going on as they did go on with such a bright 
example before them. 

**lam sure,” said mother, with a little timid 
attempt at being complimentary and diplomatic, 
**that Mr. Kitchen is very punctual, and—and 
honest indeed. But, you see, this poor gentle- 
man’s, Mr. Arkwright’s, case is not exactly the 
same as your husband’s. He has a large fam- 
ily and small means, and he is still embarrassed 
by old debts contracted in his college days. Mr. 
Kitchen, who is so prudent and sensible in 
money-matters, had no such clog on him in his 
start in life.” 

“College, indeed!” exclaimed Selina, with 
stolid contempt. ‘* Matthew, thanks the Lord, 
and so do I, as he was never brought up in one 
of them heathen places. See what comes of 
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it. Mr. Arkwright’s got a head 


full of stuck- 
up notions, : : 


nd a pocket full of nothing at all!” 
** Precisely the reverseof Mr. Matthew Kitch- 
en’s case,” said I. 
Mother looked 


lina accepter rds as be 


at me deprecatingly, but Se- 
ing entirely com- 
plimentary and replied, delib- 
erately, 1] 1e reverse, Anne, 
of Mr. Kitchen. 

I'd hay 
to send that b \ urs t 


liked 


Arkwright boasts about 
college 5, 


be able 


that we should 
o any colle 
in the land—if we to have him | 


up on ungodly books, and hear ish 


and join in the revels of the 
thew tells me that the colleges are | 
iniquity—and that’s more h 
do for her little lad, I’m pretty cert 

The baseness of the woman’s exultation sick- 
ened Mother tried to say another word 
yr two, but Selina coolly ct 

‘Now, Mrs. Furness,” sai 
shawl about her as if to go, bu 
her chair until she had finished 


with her feet « 


me, 
her short. 

1 she, settling her 
not rising from 
umd 
n a cushion, her 
and her whole attitude 
expressive of a deliberate care for her own com- 
almost paramount import- 
ance, I thought of the wide 
of the poor ¢ lergy 
that place so short a pr 
Mrs. Furness, I'll tell you what it is. It’s 
meant very kind, I don’t make any doubt, youy 
speaking up for the parson; but if you want to 
do them a service you'd better talk to your 
own husband than to me or to mine. And you 
needn't look so surprised, for I dare say you 
understand me, and if you don’t, Anne does. 
Matthew is a prosperous man, but he has his 
trials, as I said. He has a deal of money ow- 
ing to him, has Matthew. He has advanced, 
and advanced, time and again, and he don’t 
much know color of his 
money back agi If some of Matthew’s debt- 
ors would pay up, why, he might be able to give 
others a little more time. Yon just get Mr. 
Furness to square accounts with Mr. Kitchen a 
bit. And it may be as Mr. Kitchen ‘ll be kind 
and charitable enough to have patience with 
the parson, But Mr. Kitchen he has his own 
payments to make. His men don’t work for 
nothing, and there’s expenses as well as profits 
And his own father a-going to 
desert him, as it ‘ll cost Matthew I don’t know 
what and all for a new foreman from London. 
And his sister a-taking up with a publican as 
has no more religion than a pint pot!” 

It was thus that Selina spoke of her old 
sweet-heart and fellow-servant, Dodd. 

And then she took her departure, not ruffled, 
or heated, or in any outward way disturbed. 
Her most malignant and unfeeling speeches 
were invariably uttered with elephantine im- 
perturbability ; and she was wont to boast that 
it was impossible to “ put her out,” for she had 
always had a ‘‘ wonderful good temper.” 

She left disturbed feeling enough behind her, 


her speech \é 
as she sat there 
back well supported, 
fort, as an object of 
ly contrasted figure 
yman’s wife who had occupied 
time 


vious )>—** now, 


when he’s to see the 


in his business. 
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though. Mother was bitterly dntiitina ™ her 
parting spe h, and I had little or no consola- 
tion to offer her. 

As the 
ind tl 
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time of the autumn races drew near, 
ie usual signs which preceded that busy 
period began to be Horsingham, fa- 
ther’s feverish restlessness rose from day to day 
until it reached a pitch when he scarcely had 
more comma 
Indee 
} 


seen 1n 


nd of himself than an insane 
1, at times I was visited by pain 
ful darting apprehensions for his reason. Ger- 
Lacer, too, showed traces of intense anx- 
He and father made frequent absences 
together now. Sam Cudberry came to Water- 
Eardley, and was regaled with food and drink, 
but he complained of its being ‘*‘ infernal dull” 
there 
And 

at had 


the army he 


person. 


vase 


iety. 


now. 
he dropped vague words to the effect 
he known Ls 


sam 


icer Was going to leave 
would never have bestowed 
so much of his patronage and society on him 
for Lacer had become 
a civilian he had grown awfully slow company, 
and had no longer the opportunity of present- 
ing Sam Cudberry, of Woolling, to any 
choice military gentleman who might have been 
able to value his society as it deserved. Sam 
was, in a word, growing sulky. Heaven knows 
I studied his humors, and watched his moods 
with breathless atiention. 
to whom the pilot 
ship is drifting 


as he | since 


Junior, 


I felt like one at 
confided that the 
uls and quicksands, 
d is 
guide to show whether 


sea, has 
among sho: 
but who knows only this vague danger, an 
ignorant of any chart or 
the vessel’s progress be toward hope or despair. 
How much Sam Cudberry could do toward ruin- 
ing my father I knew not. Whether or not he 
would be capable of betraying that which he had 
accepted a bribe to keep secret I felt no degree 
of certainty. ‘‘ And then, after all,” thought I, 
“*it must mainly depend on the horse’s running 
whether father wins or loses! 

Mother had not ceased to cherish her plan 
of going away from Water-Eardley, nor to work 
for as possible. She found an unex- 
pected ally in Uncle Cudberry. He was in the 
habit of going into Horsingham occasionally on 
market-day ; and consequently heard some gos- 
sip about the state of affairs at Water-Eardley. 
Mr. Cudberry did not say a word of this in the 
aay He of his home circle. 
municative by nature; 


it as far 


Ile was not com- 
and he knew well that 
no power on earth could have insured his daugh- 
ters’ discretion as to another 
and he knew 


person’s secret, 
, too, that there were manifold rea- 
rendered it undesirable that ru- 
mors of my father’s being about to leave the 
neighb d should get abroad in Horsingham 
before the time was ripe. But he went to see 
my grandfather, and talked matters over with 
him, and then came and told my mother 
to her ae eg ) that he had done so. 
The result was that he highly approved of 
the plan my mother was so anxious to forward. 


sons which 


orhe 


(much 


In answer to a timid hint of hers Uncle Cud- 


berry said, dryly, “‘No, no, no; we won't let 
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ee) 
George fancy he’s following 
his own. 


any body’ S We ay but 
Mustn't let him think as the re ins are 
being took out of his hand. 
that. 


eres 4 


Let me alone foy 
I sha’n’t say a word to him, you may de 


‘George quite ap proves the plan,” returned 
mother, coloring. ‘*We talked it 
over together. I hope you don’t imagine that 
I would for an instant think of—of—deceiyin 
George, do you ?” 
Well, I reckon that « 

pretty well alike for that ; 
evil, and some for good,” 


my have 


ull you womenkind are 
only some does it for 
Mr. 


answer, in his slow, impassible way. 


Cudberry mad 

But, afte: 
a minute, he added, with that glimmering re 
membrance of having once been a gentleman 
which my mother alone seemed to possess the 
spell to awaken, ‘‘ Any way, George has reason 
to be proud—and the family has reason to b 

proud—of the new member he brought into it 
when he married you, Mrs. George.” 

And he made mother the strangest stiff little 
bow—a bow that gave one the idea of being 
made across a pompous fence of cravat, starc! 
ed and voluminous; and yet a wisp of frayed 
black silk was all that encompassed Uncle Cud 
berry’s lean throat at the moment. 

I suppose he had left off making bows in the 
days of the Regency, and the disused courtesy 
conjured up a reminiscence of the disused g 
ments also, as all well-authenticated utes are 
wont to appear in their habit as they lived. 

**The family!” Uncle Cudberry had, in his 
own peculiar way, almost as great an idea of 
the family had his daughters ; 
and despite his fitful visitings of politeness to- 
ward my mother, he did not scruple to let her 
understand that his chief reason for urging his 
nephew’s departure was his wish to avoid a 
public crash of ruin, which could not fail to be 
disgraceful to “the family.” 

I was watchful to discover, if possible, wheth- 
er Uncle Cudberry had any suspicion of the new 
venture my father had embarked in, 
was so soon to be tried. 
none; for, 


importance as 


and which 
Apparently he had 
on my mother’s meeting his argu- 
ments against further procrastination with the 
constant reply, ‘‘ After September—George has 
promised to take some decided te directly 
September is over,” he as constantly protested 
against the wuveneodals leness of delay, and con- 
cluded with the demand, ‘‘ Why? What in the 
world for? When September’s done, why not 
go on to the end of October? Why not go on 
the twelve months through, at that rate ?” 

‘To which my mother had no answer to make. 
Her spirits fluctuated a good deal. She would 
be sometimes despondent, sometimes hopeful. 
These latter moods of hers—when she would sit 
and hold my hand, or stroke my hair, planning 
what we should do in the new life, and how we 
must study to make father forget his troubles, 
like a feverish dream, and to bring him back to 
his old fond kindness by our patience and ten- 
derness and duty—these moods, I say, depress- 
ed me more than her sad ones. I felt so guilty 
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th 


with the weig e 
sk that was to be run, and the stake that was 
l 


they wer 


ht of my secret knowledge of 


to be played for, at the dreadful autumn races. 
And they drew near swiftly: re close 


at hand. 

We did not see my grandfather often, I 
ive said. My fa- 
er had met him, and had received him witl 
ld indifference, but still not in such a manner 
s to preclude Donald’s visiting the house. In 
, father at this time was too intensely pre 


9 
is 


| Donald came sometimes. 


} 
trout I 


occupied with one subject to exhibit strong feel 
He ate h 
| 


K 


] 


te 
on the tat 
er in his 
g touched 
It was pitiful 
» behold: all his old, frank, manly manne 
We never heard his ringi 

aw him come bursting into the 
yng tramp in the fields, bringin 


ng on any other whatsoever. is meals 


th the little leather note 


y boo l 


a ** sport 
Nothing roused hi 


him, but the one absorbing topic. 


ing” newspa 


t rwas 


ng hearty laugh, 
] 


House 


trom 


g with him a 
l-hu 


1y atmosphere of fresh air and goo 


t 


I rememb«e 


i} f 
IAS UL 


“'Those things were pas 
m sometimes itncredulous/y, as one thi 
ie June sunshine in dark December. 
One afternoon Donald came to Water-Eard 
and asked for me. ‘“ Will you mind put 
ing your hat on and taking a turn in the wa 


nt 


y, 
ter 


meadows, Anne?” he said, t( 
speak to you.” 

Donald had not altogether lost 
h shyness. Often, int 


‘das thous 


Sl le 


his old boy 
Oo ] 


£ 
ve were 


to ine, | 


rl} + 
i St 


> as constrail 
nd would fall into fits of awkward silence, 
, 


hich I, with my more glib woman’s tongue, 


} 
y 


} 


id perforee to break, though often I was shy 
enough too, Heaven knows! 
ion Donald forgot to be shy. 
full of suppressed eagerness, and his eyes grew 
bright and blue 
he took his way with me toward the river-side 
smiling to himself 
Roger Bacon, grandfather's Skye terrier, ha 


3ut on this occa- 


His manner was 
as the sky over our heads as 


ite 
fe, 


] 


A 


meadows, every min 


an 


accompanied Donald d followed us into the 
fields with 
much, lolling his tongue out, blinking up at us 


now with one bright eye, now with the other, 


i 


n self-denying air, panting very 


from under his slate-colored mane, and saying, 
very plainly, ‘‘Oh dear me, dear m¢ me! 
What a deal of business I have on hand! Not 
a moment to repose myself in the shade, nor 
even to take a hasty lap of water. But duty is 
duty, and I must look after these young creat 
ures. Quite impossible they should 
ten minutes without me.” 

‘* What is it, Donald ?” 


t 
dU 


> dear 


get on for 


said I, when we had 


Is 


“ec 


ou to the sward of the meadows. t 
good ?” 

‘“Very good! Atleast I hope itis. Look 
ere, Anne. I didn’t want to startle Mrs. Fur 


ness, or—or—put her out; so I thought that if 


I 


and then tell your mother in your own way 
He put a letter into my hand. It was from 
Colonel Fisher, that comrade and far-away 


cousin of Captain Avrilie, to whose Scotch home 


RNESS. 


m the letter 
iis gentleman to 
a situation for 1 


| 


that, after losing 
heard 
Hew 
his bein 


was Ot 
why Don- 


viously and natura 
fr 
my father J 
a Highland e 
borhood. r 
farming or the rea 


er spoke o 


> reasor 
rest 


ald’s frie themselves for 


y purchas 
Fisher's 


tl 
th 


had 
r knew nothing of 

Colonel Fish 
} tailor 


f him cock ( 


V 


ing my 

“Good!” I 
laughing. ‘* Oh, Donald!” 
which he took and held i 
Pm lad,’ 


ress 


ee 


very i 


won't 1 


Fi 


( 


‘olonel’s form 


} 


th 
ooted idea that every body 
om the south of the Tweed is a cockney, and 

cockney is a tailor! But I don’t 


1as 


el 
my head more. 
sar fell on the paper 
o had sat him 


li 1? 


need di 


stress us, 
} once 
And as I s} 
in my hand. 
self dow 


soon as we had 


1¢ 


ok it a bij 
Roger 

in an attituc 

P . 

round me, raised himself on his hind-legs, and 

ed uneasily at the letter I held. Appar- 


r vv} 
re W i 


mn igilant waiting a 
stoppe 


to talk, rose up, walked 


snuffed 
ently being satisfied that it contained nothing 
f a dangerous or disquieting nature whi 
could account for my emotion, he gave a stifled 


woof, as though to express his regret at finding 
| | 


A, é A 


aga 
** You have quite a color in your face, Anne.” 
Donald, 
1ough there was certainly no need for his doing 


me so weak-minded, and sat down 


said speaking in a very low voice, al 


} 


ti 


s “ How dear it is to see the roses there 
Do you know you have been lookin 
all these months ?” 

pale , wan face, 
ig light and color. 


. 
again! 
» pale and wan 

I thought of 
which this news 
** Oh, let me go an 


5 


+ 


another int 


) 
would bri 
1 tell mother!” I exclaim- 


yr 


ed ie tears from my eyes—still 

i the letter, for Donald 
kept possession of the other. He did not spea 
but looked up at me in a strange, wistful way, 
p i Roger Bacon 
once more, perceiy 


, hastily wiping t 
t i 
t | 
, 
k, 
and then dropped his eyes again. 


& 


ot ) occult 


u 
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av that there was an intention of moving 
il m the 
the fourth poised in a pawing attitude, looking 
back at us as who should say, ‘ Now are you 

r? Here I am kept in a state of nerv- 


oming ? 
snsion by my conscientious anxiety to do 


spot, and stood on three legs, with 


t¢ 


V duty, and see you safe back to the house.” 

It flashed on me that I had not said a word 
f thanks to Donald. Was he waiting for that ? 
I did not in my heart of hearts think that he 

s asking or expecting to be thanked at that 

tant. sut an inscrutable, subtile instinct, a 
strange, wayward movement of the mind, made 
to assume that it was so, 

‘““T have not 
ness, Donald. 


me choose 
thanked you a bit for your good- 
In my selfish delight I did not 
But you know 
will mother. 
Indeed I am 


say a word of your part in this. 
I feel it 


Thank you a 


very deeply, and so 
thousand times! 

V grat 
He re le 


‘T de 


s~ased my hand. 
n’t want you to be grateful,” he said, 
a1 in to walk slowly toward the house. 
Roger Bacon darted off before us like an arrow 
from a bow, stopped with astonishing sudden- 
ess, looked back, hesitated, finally returned, 
gazed up into Donald’s face, hastily licked his 
hand as it hung down by his side, and walked 
soberly back with us, keeping close at Donald’s 
heels all the time. 


—_————_ @—___— 


CIIAPTER XXIX. 

vas the day before my birthday, and with- 
in a week of the day of the great race. Hors- 
ingham was full already, On the morrow the 
business of the great autumn meeting was to 
I The high-road was thronged with the 
usual motley crowd of foot-passengers and ve- 
hicles. Mother and I kept within doors, and 
when, toward evening, we threw wide open the 


fn. 


windows of her little sitting-room, we congratu- | 


lated ourselves on the circumstance of their look- 
ing across the garden, and beyond that to the 
meadows, and being away from the dust and 
noise of the high-road. 

We had been talking of Colonel Fisher’s let- 
ter. Mother 
days ago to my father; and he had reccived 
it, she said, very well on the whole. The dis- 
tance from Horsingham, and the fact that he 
would be utterly unknown in the Highlands, had 
seemed to please him. If he would but bestir 
If he would but write to 
Scotland, and make a direct application for the 

ost, without further loss of time. 
in vain to hope it. 


had broached the subject some 


himself at once. 
But it was 
Nothing would induce him 
to take any step in the matter until after the 
September races; and too great importunity on 
the subject might irritate him into throwing 
over the plan altogether. I was seeretly dis- 
quieted by the fear that he did not seriously 
contemplate making the application at all— 
that he clung on desperately to the anticipa- 
tion of some marvelous stroke of ‘* luck,” which 
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should absolve him from the necessity of making 
any such sacrifice. But mother cherished , 
trembling hope that he was in earnest, and it 
vas not for me to chill it. 

**Mr. Sam Cudberry and Miss Cudberry 
Woolling,” : 


door wide $ 


of 
announced the maid, opening the 
and in walked Sam and Tilly. TT! 
latter was rustling and bustling with even more 
than her usual fussiness. Sam slouched behind 
her, with a mien compounded of sheepishness, 
sulkiness, and self-assertion. 

We were greatly surprised to see them 


gether. 


But Tilly forestalled any expression 
of surprise on our part by exclaiming at once, 
“Now I astonished ! Did 
you ever? ‘The idea of Sam and me making 
calls together! Though there’s no reason 
whatever why he should not be glad and proud 
to escort his sisters any where and at any time.” 

Mother bade them welcome, and asked Tilly 
to remove her bonnet, and remain to have some 
tea, which would be ready presently. 

“Oh, la, yes! 
ed Tilly, with a burst of ear-piercing hilarity. 
But she resisted all efforts to induce her to take 
off her bonnet. It was adorned with as many 
of the pink hollyhocks she had worn at Christ- 
mas as could be placed upon it, and, surmount- 
ing Tilly’s diminutive person, gave her a curi- 
ous top-heavy appearance, which was increased 
by her stiff manner of holding her head and 
throat, in the attitude of a juggler balancing a 
pole. 


Suppose you ave 


We've come to tea!” scream- 


** And so Cousin George is not at home?” 
said she, glancing sharply round. 
George! What a pity!” 

Sam made a grimace at me over his sister’s 
shoulder, and pointed with his thumb in her di- 
rection two or three times. But I was unable 
to comprehend the drift of this pantomime, save 
that it expressed disgust and annoyance. There 
was something unusual in the demeanor of both 
brother and sister. When Sam proposed to me 
to take a stroll round the garden before tea, 
Tilly instantly announced her intention of ac- 
companying us. And when Tilly began a dis- 
cussion about some embroidery patterns with 
my mother, Sam placed himself close to them, 
and listened as eagerly as though button-hole 
and satin stitch had been the occupation of his 
life. 

We went into the garden—Tilly, Sam, and I 
—and sauntered about the paths, looking at the 
bright formal flower-beds. I asked after Aunt 
and Uncle Cudberry, and Henny and Clemmy, 
and having received satisfactory replies to my 
questions, began to be somewhat at a loss what 
to say next. Suddenly, when Tilly was stoop- 
ing to examine and criticise a dahlia, Sam 
twitched my sleeve and whispered rapidly, ‘I 
say, Miss Cudberry’s twigged the whole busi- 


* Po-o-or 


ness.” 

Before I could recover from my surprise and 
perplexity Tilly raised her head, and Sam ap- 
peared absorbed in the manufacture of a cigar- 


ette 
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‘¢ You're not going to smoke, Sam Cudberry,” 

screamed his sister, growing very red and angry. 

She had a horror, real or affected, of tobacco 

I and it was one of the numerous by-laws 

and regulations of the Cudberry family that no 
=v 


ne was to light pipe or cigar in Miss Matilda 


esence. 
‘Only a rolling and 


“You 


sam, 
er 


cigarette, 
twisting the tobacco in its case. 
can't mind it in the open air!” 

“But I do mind it, and I don’t allow it,’ 
returned his sister, waspishly. And 
moment she said she should go back to the 
house and have a chat with Mrs. George; and 
accordingly set off thither. 

‘“Very well,” cried Sam, catling after hev. 
“ All right! [ shall just 
finish my cigarette, and you can have vour say 


alter a 


Fair play's a jewel. 
out the embroidery. Understand!” 

Tilly made no other response than tossing 
her head and shrugging her shoulders. She 
disappeared into the house, and Sam and | 
were left alone together. 

‘*See here, we must look sharp, you know,” 
said he, speaking very quickly. ‘*I ain’t a-go- 
ing to give ‘Tilly many minutes in there along 
with your mother. ‘This of the 
game. ‘Tilly, by prying and poking and list 
ening and watching, has found out about the 
private training and that Lacer and 
your father and me are in it somehow or oth- 
Not that Z’m in deeper than I can step 
out again, high and dry. But 
she knows my governor would blow up sky 
high if he got an inkling of the matter; so that 


is the state 


ground, 


er. 


Never fear! 


gives her a bit of a hold on me, don’t vou see ? 
She talks about disinheriting and cutting off 
with a shilling; but that’s all my eye. The 
governor don’t choose Woolling to belong to 
but a Cudberry, and I’m the only heir 
male; so that’s right enough; but he has the 


any 


whip-hand so long as he’s above-ground, and 
he might bother me a good bit about a few lit- 
tle money-matters, and make things unpleas 
ant. So it won’t suit my book for Tilly to blab. 
Now, of course, it can’t be expected that I 


should sacrifice myself, can it? So I’ve made 
a kind of—a kind of a—” 

** Bargain,” I suggested. 

‘Well, yes—a bargain with Tilly to hold her 
tongue. ‘There’s nothing I hate more than a 
row where I ain’t pretty sure to come out of it 
comfortable. I've acted uncommonly honora- 
ble by Lacer. 
There was no help for it.” 

“ Will Tilly be silent ?” I inquired, anxious- 
ly, In truth, I was very ignorant as to what 
amount of evil ‘she could do to my father's 
schemes at this late hour; nor was that my 
chief anxiety, I confess. The thought startled 
me that she might blurt out the whole matter 
to my mother. 

‘** Well, if she don’t keep mum, the bargain’s 
off. sut ten to one she’ll begin slanging La- 
cer to your mother. You won't mind that, 


you know, now I've explained how it is.” 


But Tilly was too sharp for us. 
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‘*in j 
keen to find out thi isiness 
matter to her? 


she ha 


has she been so 
? Wha 
it interest her ?’ 
tes Lacer like—like the deuce! 
w/ For son on earth ?” 
rd, Anne, what a flat you are in some 
! Why, don’t you see? she had made 
up her mind to catch him for h 
wouldn’t be caught. And—and s 
And 


act q 


can it 
How does 


what rea 


and he 


ous of you as old boots. 
all, the fellov iin t 
hop. wasn t the way 

berry of Woolling, hang it all! 


to hurt vour feelin; 


you know, after 
correct at our 
reat Miss Cud 
[ don't 
a but, between you 
ilish stuck up. And I be- 
, What Tilly says, that his father 
But that ain't the worst 
However, 


want 
and me, Lacer’s dev 
lieve it’s 
does keep a tavern, 
I’ve heard 

nod’s as | las a W 


get baml 


n things 
ink 

Think of the fi 
we were close u t house, 


rable bewil 


My efforts at self-possession wei 


sy this 
which I entered 


derment. 


in a state ot 

not assisted by Sam’s final whisper, as he thre 

away the last remnant of his cigarette, “I say 

n't look s ! Don't let Tilly twig that 

I've been saying any thing.” 
“And so Cou 

I'm so 


were all seated round the 


when we 
t A glance 
me that, as yet, 


George; 


at mother’s face had assured 
i thing to alarm her. 

mm business—to 

some pl It may be that 


} } 
Silaii 


they will go on 


not see George ] 


30 We 


Tilly, so sharply 
making 


“* They may go on!” said 


that mother absolutely winced befor 
answer— 

‘* Mr. Lacer is with George.’ 

This was the opportunity Tilly had waited 
for. She forthwith availed herself of it to 
tuperate Mr. Lacer with all her 
red that Cousin Geo1 
with such a fellow. She was aste 


vi- 
power. She 
muld associate 
nished that 
him in het 
She could not have believed that even 


wondi ge ¢ 
Mrs. George consented to endure 
house. 
the giddiness and vanity of extreme youth would 
have induced Anne to be flattered by the at 
! And 
with deafening loudness and volubility. 
Mother remained aghast. She h: 
specimen of Tilly’s dislike to Mr. 
former occasion. But that had fallen far short 
of the present tirade, wh effect en- 
haneed by many nods and 


tentions of such a low so on, 


person 


Lacer on a 
ose was 
grimaces, and dark 

h Tilly could 
It had scarcely 
Any 


part cope with Tilly’s clo- 


hints of unimagined hor 
reveal were 


needed Sam’s warning to keep me silent. 


she so minded. 


attempt ) i 
quence or to rebut | statements could hav 
but resulted mere of 
fury, which it made me shudder to think of 
Sam had neither the power nor the inclination t 
At first he 


glanced at me apprehensively, but, finding that 


on my 


in a chaos sound and 


interfere with his sister's speech. 
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il, he | Ces 
» after slice of a cake that stood 
efore him on the table, with as much coolness 
gh he were deaf or Tilly dumb. So the 

all her But the ab- 

ition did not soothe her. High- 

igh rose her more and 
oignant became her epithets. She had 
a very whirlwind of passion, when, 


as thou 


own way, 


voice, and 


without y preliminary warning—for Tilly's 
»s effectually quenched all minor noises— 


of her violent abt 


ton 


the subject ise stood among 
us. 

My father and Mr. 
whom I had never 


room, 


Lacer, and 
in the 
Then 
a general shaking of hands, and every body 
I do not believe that 
men had 
leaned any idea of what Tilly had been talk- 


ing of. 


seen before, were 


as a momentary silence. 


began speaking at once. 


either of newly arrived 


a third man | 


table for the new-comers, I 


ume quite at ease, and | collars with two or three sharp jerks. I had n¢ 


idea who he was, but I was experienced enough 
in the aspect of such people to feel convinced 
that he was in some way connected with the 
turf, 

These observations were, of course, made 
much more rapidly than they are written. It 
all passed very quickly. Some word of intr 
duction between Mr. Whiflles and Tilly w 
muttered out by my father. Sam he appeared 
to know, and acknowledged his presence by a 
little flapping action of his hand in the air, at 
the same time smiling and half closing his 
eves. 


as 


In the confusion of finding places at the tea- 
did not 
whether Tilly’s reception of Mr. Whiffles were 
gracious or ungracious. 


observe 


TT 
as all 


Sut as soon 
were seated I perceived that, whatever might be 
her demeanor to the stranger, toward Mr. La- 


cer it was one of unconcealed hostility. She 


“ Oh, George dear, I’m so glad!” exclaimed | happened to be seated opposite to him, and 


taking father’s hand, and almost 
linging to it. Tilly's eloquence had wholly 
bewildered and half frightened her. 
me, I felt as one feels who suddenly gains the 
or of 
L a bli 
‘You didn’t expect me, did you? 
d Mr. Whiffles, and so had 
to W My dear Li 
Whiffles,” said father. 

The 
and made her a bow. He was, 
’ id-look an. He 
rather stout, 


closely 


my mother, 


a roof after having been tormented 
istering wind, 
We 


no need to £O 


foun 


on icy, this is 


stranger s] 
I thought, a 
very 0 ing 1 was short and 
with 

and of one uniform tint from 


He had very straight, thin 


shaven, 
‘head to 


terad 
rerea 


ress¢ d it 


d 1 a jaunty short coat with a 
great numbe 


tight-fitting fawn-colored trowsers, a waistcoat 


of the same stuff, with immense mother-of-pearl | knows I was ill at ease enough myself! 


took great pains to look over his head, and to 
exhibit elaborate unconsciousness of his exist- 


As for} ence, checkered by occasional tossings of her 


head, and disdainfal snortings leveled in his 
direction. I had expected to see her rise and 
go away on the arrival of her enemy. 
riosity ‘. 


2, +1) 
ut Cu- 


and a determination to keep a watch 


on Sam, caused her to remain. 


Mr. | 


} was in a fit of feverish high spirits, and talked 


ook hands with my mother, | 


down on his head. | Whiffles in the society of ladies before. 


It was a strangely assorted party. Father 
a good deal. He laughed, too, at intervals. 
But it was not the laugh of old days. Ah, no! 
He kept a sort of watch on Mr. Whiflfles, at 


a very red, smooth face, | first, whenever that person spoke to mother o1 


me, as though a little doubtful of his behavior. 
I concluded that father had never seen Mr. 
Ger- 


vase Lacer was more taciturn than usual, and 


and variety of pockets, very | his manner was constrained and ill at ease— 


Heaven 


And 


which, indeed, I did not wonder at. 


buttons, rather high shirt-collar, a bright blue | yet I had an acute perception of the ludicrous- 


neckerchief, with a great gold pin stuck in it, 


+ | . 
representing a horseshoe whereof the nails} amounted to pain. 


tbies, a thick watch-chain festooned os 


usly acr 


were ri 


tentat 
white hat. He had remarkably tight orange 
, beneath which several rings on 


bulge When 


1 out conspicuously. 


ness of many elements in the scene which 
I could have broken out 


| into ungoverned laughter, which would undoubt- 


| result in convulsive laughter. 


ss his chest, and a stiff, tall, | edly have ended in tears ; or into copious weep- 
| ing, which would have been likely enough to 


Howev er, I did 


neither, but sat still, and nearly silent, beside 


and said to mother, ‘* Proud to know | my mother, with a face which I dare say ap- 


you, ma’am,’’ I found he had a very hoarse 
And when, 
he said, in short sentences, ‘‘ Glad to see you 
well. 


Furness. 


voice. on being presented to me 


looking so 
well, Miss I really never saw you 
looking better in all my life !”—(which was less 


flattering to my present appearance than it 


might have 


} 


peared coldly composed. 
During tea Mr. Whiffles addressed his con- 
versation almost exclusively tous women. No- 


You're looking remarkably | thing more plaintively admiring—so to speak 


—than Mr. Whiffles’s manner, nothing more 
Arcadian than the tastes and sentiment Mr. 
Whitiles professed, can be imagined. He put 


been had he ever set eyes on me} his hand on his heart every time he declared 


before that moment)—I made the further dis- | that upon his word and honor there was no- 


covery that Mr. Whiffles had a queer nervous | thin 


it of giving his head a little sh: 


tive—after each 


his chin into its place again between his shirt 


e—like the | country, really! 
ion of a person expressing a decisive nega- | est thing. 
sentence, and then twitching | that was so uncommonly delicious. 


rea 
#; 


you know, so delightfully soothing as the 
The country was the sweet- 
The birds and the flowers and all 
Mingled 


-| with the society of ladies, what could a man 
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h for more? There was 

g about the mooing of the cows, he ¢ 
4. It made a mar 
his childhood, know. It did, 
word - honor, really. And Mr. 

ad Ww shaken, as though in mute invo 
tary prot est, at the end of eve ry sentence. 
ected t 


lat it Was monotonous, 


reflect upon the d 


you il 
Whiffles’s 
h 


oh is style of conve1 
for he said the 
And when 
ver his powers of entertainment appeared to 
flag for a moment he had recourse to assuring 

Tilly, and myself), with almost 
that he had never in 


might have been ol 


sation t 


same things over and over again. 


sthree (mother, 
tearful fervor, 
of his 


and remarkably well as we were looking 


the whok 
course life seen us looking so uncom- 
monly 
at that moment. 
But when the tea-things were cleared away, 
1 my father ordered the spirit-bottles to be 
brought, and each of the men mixed for him- 
a tumblerful of whatsoever liquor he chose, 
Whittle his chair ‘to my 
hones ched into a more masculine strain 
d but listen 
however, 


self 
Mr. 


father’s, 


of talk, 


drawing up neal 
to which we women coul 
Mr. Whiflles, 
the matter only, and in nowise the manner of 
It was still cl 


monotony. 


submissively. changed 
his speech. 

and 
ud, boisterous, or 


1aracterized by pl: 
There nott 


rollicking about Mr. 


iveness was 


It was painful to me, and might have been 
urious to disinterested 
hanging on this 


en ae 
1ooKer-on, to see 


any 
my father man’s words 
drinking 
deference which he would not 
for the highest 
uttered to him. 
“She's a very sweet thing is Cock-: 
said Mr. Whiffles, with melancholy tend 
s he or his brandy-and- 
“T don't 1y thing, min 
That 
he, nor yet what it might | 
disposition. ‘That's w 
It wouldn't 
carry the money for t 


and 
in his opinions, with an eagerness and 
now have shown 
wisdom that could have been 
hoop, 
erness, 
water ina se 
d you, about 
ain’t what it ought to 
», But she’ 
hat I look at ina 
mips me if she was to 
the Two-Year-Old Stakes, 


ries of 
_ say 


form. 


} 
her presen 
} 


sa 


game 
race- 


oss, 


mind you!” 
Aha! 

his eyebrows 

“Well, 


prophets 


Indeed ?” said my father, raising 
, and nodding twice or thrice. 
Mr. Furness, there’s no telling. 
and the backers we 
her stable - companion, 


Tha 


"e very sweet on 
and they 
well 
I don’t say they wer 
What he wanted was form. But he 
exhibited form last season, Sir, such as to jus 
tify every confidence his friends could put in 
him. And what she wants is form likewise. 
But she’s a very sweet thing indeed, is Cock-a 
hoop; and a gamer disposition, I’m free to con 
fess, I should be troubled to point out among 
the two-year-olds.” 

“What do you think of Purity ?” asked Mr. 
Lacer, leaning forward with his elbows on the 
table. 

Mr. Whiffles gave a gentle sigh, followed by 


Coriolanus, 
were hignominiously 


But, mind you, 


defeated, as you 
know. 


wrong. 


|! two or three convulsive 


twitches of 
before he answered, with a sad smile, ‘ 
Captain Lacer, I suppose I think pretty well 
3 that knows any thing of the 
f Purity. There’s been a very 
into the 1 


is seen through 


him 
» peppered him unmercif 
tain Lacer. My advice 
about to make a book would be, 
to say to ——— on any terms, 
sver hi een § ayer, and he never 
and the , 


Re hatiganones 
for he n¢ 


will be,’ course in 


r more 

I ! I tt intervals 

ya and-water, instructing 
the precepts of virtue and wis 

ave shown more gravity and mild 

han did Mr. Whiftles, who 
indeed, almost oppressed by the r¢ 

} 


of his high office of preac her and 


nm 
h is dine sipl s 
dom could | 

decorum of manner t 


eared, 


‘Tilly Cc idberry, meanwhile, sitting apart with 
mother and me, kept up 


Mr. Whiffles’s 
of broken ejaculations, as thus 


a running commentary 
chiefly by means 
“Ha! In- 


This is the sort of 


on utterances, 


a 
deed, Sir? Very pretty! 
society you've come down to, Miss Cudberry 
of Woolling, is it? Poor George! ‘hese 
Mr. La rs comrades ° : 
lice sort of grammar to hear at your « 
¥ ym my word!” And 


} 
also contrived to 


are 
and associat : 
first 
so forth. 
mother 
hort-comings in the construction and pro 
nunciation of the 
means among the chief of her objections to Mr 
WI! Despite her bargain with her broth- 
er, Tilly could not the pleasure of drop- 
knowledge of in 
transactions in which Mr. Lacer 
and Mr. Whiffles were engaged. And before 
he went 


she 


wn 
) 


1's table, upc 


conve J to 


English language were by no 
iiffles. 
resis 


ping 
ping 


hints as to her own certa 


mysterious 
she adva 


away need her lips near to 


her’s ear, and blurted out in something as 
near a whisper as her voice could compa 

* He’s a most dang 
er! Did keep livery-stables. 
turf-agent and tipster, I 
antes. as privat 
of tl 


mot 


yus man! Horse ( 
Now turn 
beer 
What do you thinl 


believe. las 


ith the hurry an 1a 1 
r speech, and the unin telligibil y 
used, ° r left 
mother with a mere vague, te pression 
} 


ness of 


mother of the terms she my 
rrifi n} 
on her mind, which was more painful than al- 
most any explicit statement of the truth coald 
have been. 

Mr. Lacer and Mr. Whiffles presently 
drew to They were going 
Horsingham, so as to be 


row’s races. 


with- 
rether. to lodge in 
ready for the mor- 
Father said he would stroll part 
of the way with them, as it was a fine night. 
Mr. Whiffles took his leave, protesting to the 
last that he 


finding us look 


1 experienced the purest joy at 
ing so extraordinary well. 
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The voices of the three men had scarcely died 
away in the distance before mother turned to 
me with a pale, haggard face, and said: 

‘¢ What is this, Anne, that Tilly Cudberry 
says about Mr. Lacer and about that man? 
You know something. 
And I saw 
looks of in 
trouble ? 


I watched your face. 
Sam and Gervase Lacer exchange 
telligence also. Is there any fresh 
Don't try to deceive me, child. No 

good can come of that!” 
3efore we slept that night I had made a full 
sion to mother of ali I had learned from 

er. 


MADAME SIMPLE’S INVESTMENTS. 
PROLOGUE. 
N the year 186 


as in the 


there were at Paris, as well 
departments, a hundred lotteries 
for charitable purposes. 

Monsieur and Madame Simple, retired herb- 
alists, enjoyed, on a third-floor in the Rue Cha- 
lot, about three thousand francs a year, of which 
they scarcely spent two-thirds. They rose at 
nine, breakfasted, went to the Jardin des Plantes 
to look at the bears, the monkeys, and the two 
colossal elephants; returned to dinner at five, 
played a game at piquet, and went to bed when 
the drums beat the retreat, 
sible for them to spend more ? 

On Sundays they passed the day 

ille, where they had hired a square 
garden, in the middle 


‘abin, christened 


How was it pos- 


at Belle- 
patch of 
of which rose a sort of 
them with the title 
Their friends and mess- 
mates consisted of a pug-dog named Pyrame, 
who was Madame’s spoiled child; a cat called 
Minette, es} ecially petted by Monsieur; and a 
family of turtle-doves, a source to both of the 
most delightful recollections, particularly when 
the cock entertained the hen with his intermin- 
able series of salutations. In short, their life 
was a succession of cloudless days, varied every 
year with two or three important events, such 
s the happy hatching of a pair of little turtles, 
or the imprudent propensity which Minette 
manifested to hunt after nocturnal adventures 
in early spring. The Simples, therefore, were 
as it was possible for people to be, 
when Madame took it into her head to lay out 
the joint savings of her husband and herself in 
the purchase of a ticket in each lottery. Ma- 
dame Simple, who was now and then tickled by 
dreams of luxury and grandeur, was not sorry 
to sow the seed of emotions in the somewhat 
too uniform furrow of her existence. 


by of 


‘country house.” 


as happy 


Madame Simple’s hopes were not disappoint- 
ed. Her husband announced to her thirty- 
three times that they had won the principal 
prize in each lottery, thereby affording her 
thirty-three different emotions, which varied, 
according to the importance of the sum, from 
trembling to convulsion, from exclamation to 
fainting. The result was that the good works 
of the lady brought Monsieur and Madame Sim- 
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ple the trifle of one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand frances. 


Scene I. 

The clock struck nine. Monsieur Simple sat 
up in his bed and rubbed his eyes, 

‘* Wake up, goody!” 

“T am not asleep,” replied Madame Simple, 
with importance; ‘I am reflecting.” 

** Let us make haste and dress. We shall] 
too late to see the monkeys let out.” 

‘* You well deserve to bear the name whic} 


you have given me, Monsieur Simple! When 


| people have sixty thousand francs a year they 


do not amuse themselves with such nonsense 
as monkeys, 

ing along the 
leine. 


We will go shopping this morr 
Soulevards, as far as the Made 
[ must have a thousand frances’ wort) 


| of lace.” 


**To open a shop with, goody dear ?” 

“To trim a satin mantelet, Monsieur Sim- 
ple.” 

** That will indeed be a fine mantelet, then.’ 

‘**] mean we shall have plenty of other smart 
things too. Do you fancy we are to live a 
longer in this stupid, humdrum way, in a sort 
of public barrack, where twenty lodgers elbow 
each other on the staircase ?” 

‘‘Nobody has ever elbowed me,” 
Simple. 

“ But that might happen. In short, I have 
long and maturely meditated upon our new po- 
sition, as well as on the changes which it ought 
to cause in our existence. 
ranged.” 

‘** But, goody—” 

“*T must remark, once for all, Monsieur, that 
there is nothing so vulgar as for married people 
to call each other goody, totsy, duck, or—” 

“By Jove! I do it out of affection.” 

* But when people have sixty thousand francs 
a year, they show their affection in a more gen- 
teel form of words.” 


return 


My plans are ai 


‘Very likely, my honey ; but habits to which 
one has been accustomed for thirty years are 
not shaken off in half an hour.” 

“Certainly you will not do it in a hurry, if 
you are as long about it as you are in dressing.” 

‘*T am ready now, darling duck !” 

** Make haste and get your breakfast. I want 
to be off.” 

Madame Simple was an extremely expedi- 
tious person. Her plan was no sooner con- 
ceived than executed; and the happy couple 
were soon installed, as if by enchantment, in a 
grand hotel in the Chaussée d’Antin. Four 
servants in splendid livery loitered about the 
door; a caléche and a coupé stood in the coach- 
house, and four magnificent horses pawed the 
floor of the stable. M. Simple regarded all 
these fine things with an air of complete aston- 
ishment. He wandered from one room to an- 
other—walked on the tips of his toes, as if he 
had been in a sick man’s chamber. He wiped 
off with his sleeve any dust of snuff which he 
might happen to let fall upon the furniture ; 
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ssil 


at hh 
1en he spoke to h 


fe had the greatest pe 
th 


in making him understand 
take off his hat wh servants. 


ow} 


M. Simple wisl ng t 
ife 


had give 


hich hung at his bed’s head. 


tructions his w i him, he pulle 
At tl 
neal 


— 
l of five minutes, as nobody came, 
- the second t 

} } 


more, Si 


ime, 


et de cha ywed | 1 H 
had put himself out of breath by coming 


that 


imself, } 
if he 
in such an extraordinary hurry ; 


M. 


Simple, instead of making any remark about 


so 


his negligence, internally pitied the fate of poor 
them- 
3 into a perspiration to satisfy the impa- 


servants who are compelled to throw 
lve 
tient demands of their masters. 
Jean took a good quarter of an hour to col 
lect 1 arrange the requisites for M. 
oilet. He employed a second quarter of an 
jour in shaving him and brushing his hair, a 
third in pulling on his boots, a fourth in tying 
his cravat, and a fifth in assisting him with his 
M. Sim] le had the pleas 
ure of spending an hour and a half in an opera- 


an Simple’s 


t 
} 


waistcoat and coat. 
tion which formerly occupied him only twenty 
minutes to complete. But, in recompense for 
that, his pantaloons girded him so tightly that 
he could scarcely breathe; his cravat made him 
fon] 


feel as if he were in the pillory; and his corns, 
imprisoned in tight-fitting | 


rible pain. 


00ts, gave him hor- 
Nevertheless, on perceiving unex- 
pectedly his own image reflected in a mirror, 
he had the self-command to subdue all outward 
indication of the tortures he suffered, and to 
make himself a respectable bow, believing the 
figure to be some stranger of distinction who 
had come to visit him. 


Scene ITI. 
Dinner-time arrived, and M. Simple sat down 
to table. 
‘* Dear! What can this be, ducky ?” 
he said, as he tasted some soup which was per- 


dear! 


fectly unknown to him in regard to color, taste, 
and smell. 

‘“*It is crawfish soup, delicately seasoned.” 

“Delicately poisoned, you mean, my dar- 
ling. Now that we are rich, there is no reason 
why we should not have a hotch-potch every 
day, with a chicken in it too.” 

Madame Simple raised her eyebrows in hor- 
ror. 

“A hotch-potch! The idea of requiring a 
cook who has served in Milord Plumpudding’s 
kitchen to make a hotch-potch !” 

“Ah! Our cook has—” 

“People who have a cook who has cooked 
for Milord Plumpudding ought not to dine like 
everyday folks.” 

“What a pity! I should have been very 
well satisfied with a hotch-potch.” 

At the second course M. Simple opened his 
eyes in astonishment, and let his hands fall 
upon his lap in complete despair. 
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t] l help yourself 


hing, my dear; 
to something,” said Madame Simple. 
> 1M pe ssible, goody! L have not room 


I have already done honor 


since our 


positi 

iow me to ovserve 

to eat ¢ f every one of th 
‘¢'T hat to 

Plumpudding’s cook the 


that 


m. 


is say, you woul 
vex: ' supposing 
his ragouts had failed, and that you are 
dissatisfied with his exertions!” 

‘Do think it would ha 
upon Milord Plumpuddi 


‘*Only imag 


you that effect 


ng’s cook ? 

ine yourself in his plac 

thought Monsieur 
: : 


he aoes i 


**'Phat is all I require,’ 
pie. Sa 


obliged to taste of every 


Sim am quite sure 

ness he makes.”’ 
During the night M. Simple was exceedin 

ly unwell. 


‘* Whatever my wife may say,” he 
muttered to himself, ‘hotch-potech would not 


have disagreed with me in this way. 


ScCEN}! 


Vv. 


serve 


66 Pes did 
sons smiled yesterday 


name mentioned ?” 


l tain 


they heard 


ir, you 0 how cer 


per- 
when our 
“*T confess I paid no attention to them.’ 

‘“* Even our very servants, whenever they have 
to pronounce it, find it difficult to keep a serious 
countenance,” 

‘* Our servants are ridiculous servants, then.” 

‘*No; ‘tis our name that is ridiculous!” 

** My father’s name!” 

** Your father had not sixty thousand franes 
a year!” 

‘* He was an honest gardener, glad enough 
to get six days’ journey-work every week at th 
handsome rate of three francs a day.” 

‘*To be to be sure! People don’t 
talk of these things, except when they are 
alone, and that as little as possible, for fear of 
contracting the habit of doing so. 


sure 5 


the time that it was a matter of necessity for 
us to change our name.” 

‘**Renounce my father’s name!” cries M. 
Simple, crimson with indignation. 

‘**Pray who asks you to renounce it? Con- 
tinue Simple as long as you like; only be so in 
more fashionable style. Do you faney, for in- 
stance, that it would be any affront to your fa- 
ther’s memory to have us announced, when we 
enter a drawing-room, as Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Simplecour ?” 

ae | 
duck ; 


grand alteration. 


ol 
but you have thought upon quite a 
If you had had the modesty 
to propose Simplebourg I might 


'S 


should have no objection, my darling 


have said 
something to it!” 

“Oh no! 
I am a 
stick to Simplecour!” 


That sounds too Germanified ! 


Frenchwoman. France forever! I 
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** And I to Simplebourg !” 


The discussion was long, and ended in a 
compromise. It was agreed that henceforth 
Monsieur and Madame Simple should bear the 
name of Monsicur and Madame De Simplen- 
ville. 

Scene V. 

‘By Jove!” said M. De Simplenville to him 

self one day, ‘‘as my wife is gone out alone 


t 


yuple of hours to my friend Bonnardin. The 


dear fellow may very likely think that I scorn 


Ce 


his acquaintance now that I am become a mill- 


ionaire. I will pay him a visit to show him 
he is mistaken, and will go in my carriage to 
flatter his vanity. I remember that when I 
was a herbalist I was very proud of seeing a 


) Jean!” 


carriage at my door. 


** Monsieur! 


‘*Tell Pierre I want the carriage.” 


sto! 
ie 


‘*Impossible, Monsieur; Madame has taken 


he caléci 


‘ ie, and it is Pierre who drives her.” 

“Then tell Joseph to let me have the coupé 
in half an | ; 
** Monsie 


irne 


¢ 
t 


that Frelinka 
and caught cold, and 


ir forgets in 


that 
y surgeon has ordered her not to 


0 
week. 


was 
] 
ai 


the veterinai 


ass yesterday 


£o out for 


a 





**Oh! then I will make my call on foot.” 

But while proceeding on his way M. De 
Simplenville discovered that certain habits are 
contracted with marvelous facility ; and that in 





point of fact to do without a carriage is much 
easier for the man who has no such conveyance 
in the world than for him who believes that he 
has two at his 


ha service. While he was amusing 
himself with this disconsolate reflection a show- | 
er of mud from the wheels of a passing calache | 
bespattered him from head to foot. 
pid he shouted, with upraised 
cane to give the insolent driver a good drub- 
bing. He 
recognized Picrre upon the box; and to spoil 
a livery that had been paid for out of his own 
poe ket—M. D 
such an action! 
*“*At least, totsy,” he said to Madame De 
Simplenville, who put her head out of the car- 
least the door 


Stuy] ass: 


3ut he refrained from striking. 


Simplenville was incapable of 


wind 





riage —‘at open and 


give me a lift home.” 


] 
lV 


“ Extreme sorry, my dear, to be obliged 
. ry . - 7 } 
to refuse, } 


| 
“c 


3ut if I walk through the strects in this state 
I shall soon have a rabble shouting after me!” | 

* But you do not mean, I suppose, to seat | 
yourself inside a caléche lined with white satin 
in that! Go, my dear, 
and dry yourself in the sunshine.” 


such a condition as 
Pierre touched his horses with his whip, and 
the carriage was off at full speed. M. De 
Simplenville 
hackney cabriolet, which was not so nice about | 
its lining. During his ride he had plenty of 
time to reflect on the pleasure of having a car- 
riage of his own, 
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his morning, I have a great mind to devote a | 


| me this morning ! 


contrived to get taken up in a} 


VI. 
M. De Simplenville was 
delighted to be once more alone with his wife, 
as in old times, which had seldom been 
since he came to his fortune; 


SCENE 





Dinner was over. 


the 


case 
so he said to he 
rubbing his hands, ‘* Suppose we have a game 
of piquet, darling dear?” 

** You are crazy, love! 

** Again ?” 

** When people hire a quarter of a box by the 
year, and pay a couple of thousand francs f 
it, they do not stop at home to play piquet.’ 


this is opera night. 





ils, for instance, is one chapter of ow 

budget which I should have 

striking out with my pen.” 
wae -* pretty idea!” 


ta 


great pleasure in 


‘Certainly, because I don't like music.’ 
‘And am I particularly fond of it ?” 
‘Well, what then?” 

‘But I pretend to be fond of it, Monsieur, 


‘ 


‘ 


It is one of the exigencies of our position.” 
M. De Simplenville resigned himself to his 
fate. During the first act he drummed with 


his fingers upon his knees. At the second 
his head fell gently on his breast. 


a 
At the third 
he snored like a trumpeter after a long day's 
service. 

‘* Wake up, dear!” exclaimed his wife, clap- 
ping him on the back. ‘* This is 
time that the conductor has looked at us and 
frowned,” 


the second 


*'Tierce to the king!” answered M. De Sim- 
plenville, without opening his eyes. 
happy man was enjoying in imagination the 
pleasure which he was forbidden to taste in 
reality. 


The un- 


Scene VII. 
One day Madame De Simplenville said to 
her husband, ‘‘My dear, you will accompany 
**'To go and see the monkeys?” and M. De 
Simplenville’s countenance brightened up at the 
very thought. The lady regarded him with a 
haughty look, which said, as plain as possible, 
*¢ Poor, dear man! he has been Simple so long 


as to continue Simple all his days.” 


‘* No, dear,” she answered—* no, it is not 
the monkeys that we are to sec. Iam going 
to introduce you to-day into a world where you 
ought to have figured long ago,” 

**T don’t know what world you are talking 


|about; but it is all one to me if it is an amus- 


ing one.” 

‘*Tt is not a question of amusement, Mon- 
sieur,” returned Madame De Simplenville, with 
some severity. ‘‘It is a question of philan- 
thropy.” 

*'The name does not sound very entertain- 
ing.” 

‘*No more is the thing. It is not for the 
sake of selfish amusement that we are made the 
depositaries of a large fortune, but to render 
ourselves useful to mankind at large. Now,” 
} continued the lady, adjusting her bonnet, ‘‘I do 
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not know whether it has ever struck you that proper le. tl 


1e principles which they pro- 

yu are utterly good for nothing in a philan- 1e respect due to animals, they 

ypical sense, and are of no earthly servi lves, individually, to sentence 
inv living creature.” 


‘¢+T confess that this fact had com 


aped my observation.” 


nes graduated according to the 
plete - gravity of the case—so much for forgetting to 
e regular hour; so much for 
‘Well, people whose authority in such mat- es, and double the sum if 
ters is incontestable have already made the dis- |  ete., ete. 
covery for you; and they had only to indicate t pigs, a state 
e « ircumstance to me to make me resolve im- » condition and fate 
»diately that your nullity and insignificance 
ld forthwith cease.” 
“My nullity and insignifi 
Monsieur De Simplenville. ciety, de 
‘¢ Here is your diploma as a m P the pork-butchers wit 
the Mutual Safeguard teresting animal, « 


ights of Man and Animals. Tl f 


ind sausages 


hose various 


ranes to the author of the bes 


art of killing pigs without maki 
resent on that occasion.” ‘What 


g the installations take place. ig t 
is your opinion, my) 


M. De Simplenville went as he was bid. The respectable gentlemen whose eloquence 
ing was a protracted one. The founder » just been listening to?” was Mads 
resident spoke two hours and a half, Simplenville’s question to her husband as 
e history of all sorts of societies, past, as the meeting had dissolved 
t 


and future, without saying a 
d about that which had caused them t 


more amusing 
. At last the discussion began, and the 
} 


7 Scene V 
“rs went into the heart of the question. e VUE. 
Then came a rolling fire of propositions, consid- 
erations, observations, recriminations, exhorta 


ns, and explanations of the most honorable 


entions. One member proposed the follow 


ne 


fr question: 


“Considering the unceremonious way in 

which man is attacked, torn, slashed, bitten, ; body mnger, W not a woman to take | 

en up alive, masticated, swallowed, and di- | measure 

gested by the wolf, the tiger, the hyena, and the lent, industrial, or learned society to which 
a-constrictor, is it not a piece of folly for | did not belong in some shape or other, 

in to claim any rights on the part of these | way M. De Simplenville soon found himself at 

animals?” | 


once president of the Society of Utilitarian 


r husband should remain a1 


ng there was not a benevé 


” 


Another member re} lied * That it would be 


Botanists, instituted for the amelioration of tl 
perfectly unjust to make an entire class of creat 


¢ 


monster cabbage, the el | hantine beet-ro¢ 
s responsible for the misdeeds of a few in- | and the prodigious carrot; secretary to a j 
dividuals; that it is absolutely necessary to ac- | stock company who had secured the rig 

knowledge a distinction between the panther | work the patent of an invention which con- 
nd the canary-bird; and that, consequently, | sisted in doubling the superficial area of land 
t would be proper to divide all animals into | by raising artificial mounds all over its surface ; 


two categories, of which one only was worthy | reporter to a society for the propagation of 
to receive the solicitude of the society.” sound | 

The votes were taken, and it was unanimous- 
ly resolved that Boa, Hyena, Tiger, Wolf, and 
Company had forever lost all claim to the pro- 
tection of man, An exception was proposed in 


iterature, whose object was the exclu- 
sive pul lication and distribution of the works 
of its members, all writers of equal ability and 
industry ; archivist to an animals’ humane 
: society, established for the purpose of snatch- 
ing favor of the lion, Androcles’s adventure having 
lemonstrated that the king of animals is sus-| hospital, every man dog, epileptic cat, or 
ceptible of gratitude. 


1us- 


ing from the waves, and nursing tenderly in a 
fon- 
vith 
lan- 


other creature lia ) a watery grave at the 
Among other philobestial arrangements, the 
meeting voted the following : master ; and lastly, questor of a temperance so- 
“Ist. Man having the incontrovertible right | ciety 
to hunt the rabbit, and the rabbit the no less 
incontrovertible right to live, a prize medal shall 
be awarded to the sportsman who, in the course | Burgundy and an equal number of glasses of 
of a season, shall have fired the greatest num-| gin without manifesting the slightest unsteadi- 
the ber of shots and killed the smallest number of | ness of mind or body! 
der rabbits. But all the while that Madame De Simplen- 
Ww,” ‘* 2dly. Since one of the chief duties of the] ville was in ecstasy at seeing her husband hold 
[do society consists in propagating, by their own Is 


barbarous orders of a brutal and egotistical 
, founded for the suppression of drunken- 

ness, the test required of aspirants for mem- 
soil bership consisting in swallowing four bottles of 
the 


o high a position—if not in society, at least in 





» poor man himself fell into a de- 
What with presiding over the 


» keeping of the registers, the sum- 


ming up of the reports, and the classification 


of documents, his time was filled to such a de- 
ree that | 


he had not a 


moment to collect his 


thoughts. d tothe state of an 
tomaton., 


have 


an observer might 
remarke he occasionally ground his 


e 


teeth anc OC > desperately fierce when 


, 
l 

“What a lucky 

What a capital 

is to havea large fortune!” The truth 

is, that he often muttered to himself, ‘* What 

» was [ thinking about when I let my 


heard } 
fellow is M. 


tung it 


De Simplenville! 


the deu 
wife put into those horrid lotteries! 


SCENE be 

One day M. De Simplenville said to Madame 
*T am harassed, worn out, 
physi ally, and I feel that 
out to grass, exactly like 
cab-horse! Ah, 
country ! 

*Good Heavens! I onght to have thought 
of that,” exclaimed Madame De 
‘*The idea never entered my head, a 
Easter week alrea ly the 


ruralizing 


morally as well as 
I want to be 


an old 


sent 
broken-down 


if I could only go into the 


Simplenville. 
fashionable 

But it is impossible to be: 
thing in mind.” 

She soon made the discovery and the acqui- 
seat on the banks of the 
Marne, flanked by four pepper-box turrets, and 
known as the Chateau de la Jobardiére, which 
gave her the right of henceforth styling herself 
Madame De Simplenville de la Jobardiere. A 
gleam of joy illumined M. De Simplenville’s 
wobegone countenance. 

wk a little rest at last,” he said, 
stretching himself in delight on the cushions of 
the carriage which bore him to his new domain. 

But he must have been made of very 
primitive materials if he fancied that people 
with sixty thousand franes a year go into the 
country to breathe the fresh morning air, to loll 
on the cool grass in the noontide shade, to live 
at their ease, and go to bed early—in a word, 
to rest themselves. As to Madame De Sim- 
plenville de la Jobardiére, she was richly en 


dowed with every instinct of gentility, and un- 


sition of a country 


shall get 


alas! 


derstood the principles of country life quite as 
well as she did the routine of lifein town. Her 
husband, as usual, was obliged to conform. <As 
soon as they got to the chateau there was a 
round of calls to make on all the neighbors, to 
entreat them to come and augment by their 
presence the pleasure they anticipated from 
their country residence. Nor must we omit to 
mention that similar invitations had been given 
to all their Paris acquaintances. In a very 
short time the Chateau de la Jobarditre be- 
came the general rendezvous for girls looking 
out for husbands, young men sharp after well- 
portioned damsels, the male and female rela- 
tions of each, with multitudinous crowds of par- 
asites, who, with a small income of their own, 
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manage to taste at other people’s houses all the 
enjoymenis which wealth can procure. 

In the midst of such a rabble as this it is p 
to be supposed that M. De Simplenville de la 
Jobarditre was allowed the repose he so great- 
ly needed. In the morning he had to g 
and arrange bouquets for all the dowagers an 
old maids. When out for a walk these ladj 
begged him to take charge of their hats and 
shawls, converting him into a sort of walki; g 
clothes-press. Every day he had regularly to 
travel four or five leagues to inform a husband 
that he would have to do without his wife for a 
week; to beg a mother’s permission to rob | 
of her daughter; to act the sheriff’s officer, 
apprehend and bring back, living or dead, tl 
fashionable man of the neighborhood, without 
whose presence every fishing-party would end 
without a bite, every picnic would be spoile 
by a shower, every dinner would turn out 
dull and silent as a funeral entertainment, It 
may perhaps be asked what the servants were 
doing at the Chateau de la Jobarditre. Theiy 


e 


number, though far too great in town, was utter- 
ly insufficient in the country. They had to wait 
upon twenty, thirty, and forty people at once. 
Every service which they were unable to per- 
form fell to the lot of M. De Simplenville de la 
Jobardiére, He was, consequently, the head 
servant of his own establishment, and by far 
the hardest worked of any. Chance did some- 
times leave him a few moments of liberty, which 
he was obliged to devote to keeping guard in 
the park, the garden, or the orchard, in orde: 
to exercise a little restraint on his numerous 
visitors, who treated flower-beds, borders, and 
ripening fruits with no more pity than a swarm 
of locusts. ‘*What could I be thinking of, 
gracious goodness, when I let my wife put into 
those horrid lotteries !’’ was the unceasing ex- 
clamation uttered from morning till night by 
M. De Simplenville de la Jobardiére. 

One day—one fatel day—it rained. The 
company were assembled in the drawing-room, 
and were devising the means of battling with 
the ennui which bad weather brings in country 
quarters, Some one proposed private theatric- 
A shout of delight weleomed the motion. 
The very next day they went to work. To M. 
De Simplenville de la Jobardiére was assigned 
the task of erecting the theatre, planning the 
decorations, arranging the seats and the mode 
of lighting. He had parts to copy in round- 
hand text, to save the eyesight of the various 
actors, 


als, 


He was chosen arbitrator and umpire 
in the endless disputes which Thalia is sure to 
inspire in little theatres as well as in great ones. 
And, besides that, he had to study a long, stu- 
pid part, which it was unanimously decided he 
alone was capable of filling. 

It was too much! For some time past the 
measure had been full; nothing could now hinder 
the vessel from overflowing. The feather was 
about to break the camel’s back, already over- 
weighted. 

In the middle of a dark night, during which 
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> SAW dancing before his eyes a medley of bon 


ets. hats, shawls, benches, curtains, side 


enes, and lamps, all performing a sort of witch 
like dance, M. De Simplenville de la Jobardiére 
lenly jumped out of bed, stole out of t 


. 
1 ne 
hateau with nothing on but his dressing-gown 


nd his cotton night-cap, crossed the park, made | else 


raight for the open country, with his arms told- 


|. his head resting upon his breast, walking on 


th tat solemn pace which budding tragedians | wife, then at the bed 


light to imitate. After devoting a consider 
il 
mstances, unhealthy exercise, he reached the 


t ¢ 


wk to rock, constantly maintaining the same | then pronounced the 


ce and attitude. Arrived at the summit he 

ind himself on the edge of a precipice whose 
lepth it was impossible for eye to fathom. 
Monsieur De Simplenville de la Jobardiere halt- 
gl inced a 
vehind him, 


| for a moment, turned his head, 
ok of bitter scorn at the world | 


nd, with aloud yell, cast himself headlong into | piquet. 


’ 
ie abyss! 


At eight o'clock next morning th } 


was playing on the white curtains of her bed, 


ine 


e suns 


le time to this gymnastic but, under the cir- | tle pair of turtles ce 


yfalofty mountain. ‘Then he climbed from | lessly stretched upon 
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when Madame Simple sat up and gazed about 
P **Old ducky darling!” said she, 


impa 


» stretche 


1 out first one arm 


make haste and wake, 


to see the monkeys let 
out.” 


M. Simple r ] 


ed his eyes, 1 
, and the 
Every thing was 


ooked first at his 
‘n all around his 
chamber. in its usual state: 
oing in their cage, Pyrame 
t, and Minette care 
pon her own stomach, He 
voluptuous * Ah!” which 
utters when he feels his bosom relieved 
M. Simple discovered that 
ke had been the victim of a frightf 


grunting at his misty 


ess’ f 


aman 

if aheavy weight. 

ul nightmare! 

**Oh yes, goody,” he said, jumping into his 

‘*let us go and see the monkeys; 

and this evening we will play our game 
Happi 


dipping his hands into the wash-bowl- 


pantaloons ; 
of 
ness,” continued Monsieur Sim- 
ple, 
‘happiness lies in ] 


not in the pl: 


veace and contentment, and 


rue Pre 


»s and worries of wealth. 


serve me from such another dream!” 








Chitar’s Cay Chair. 


\ 


of writing slyly abont the ladies of his 
but he could never lift himself out of a 
kindly patronizing tone of half-amused contempt. 
In the Spectator his tone is always that of ban- 
ter, and he never spoke so hearty and manly a 


time; 


R. JOSEPH ADDISON was very fond | as he gravely descended 


| gage 


word of admiration of women as Steele, while | 


in the Free Holder he describes with lively satire 


the forces which they might bring to bear upon | 


ractical questions of politics, 


ae 
pr 
| They are to wear certain sig 


idinage. nificant 
Ms ; 


wav: 


ribb 
they are to flirt their fans expressively ; 


they are to smile and frown. 


are to be pretty little puppets, and Mr. Joseph | 


Addison and the other lords of creation will look 
encouragingly at their gambols and antics, and 
will be as much entertained by the sport as if 


But it is always | door, a voice had whispered to him, 


they are to put patches in a certain} dreamed!” he 


nwward the mill-dam, at 
of Mr. and 


pugilism he was repr 


the sti 


what 


itue wondering 


in 
esented as en 
1e effigy of the Good 


act of 
] 


iy 


1 


or pondering upon tl 


| Samaritan, the genius of peace and love, and 
| hard by that of General Washington, the god of 


patriotic war—if Mr. Addison, thus strolling and 
meditating, had bee 


on caught and conveyed to a 
neighboring street, 


and, entering by a modest 
**Lo! now, 
which vou humorously 
would have ascended the stairs 
with that old air of amused expectation of find- 


the club of women of 


a word, they | ing the assembly in loud and animated gossip, or 


warmly contending over the color of a ribbon or 
the fashion of a feather. And, indeed, if instead 
of Mr. Addison it had been many a gentleman, 


or even lady, by whose noble house he had saun- 


women were kittens playing with spools and| tered in the stately street, the expectation and 


strings. 


It is not difficult to imagine the Spee- 


tator Addison, with his bland face and his tran-} would not have diff 
ting with his pipe in the | tator 


quil temperament, sit 
coffee-house which served him for a club, and 
humorously fancying, as he clouded himself with 
smoke, that there might also be a club of wo 
men—an assembly of Clorindas and Lucillas- 


who should as gravely sit and deliberate upon | very close together, so that 


the form of a beau-knot as the men eagerly dis- 


| gling 


the amused contempt, as he 
} 


ered 


ascended the stairs, 
from those of the Spec- 


} 


iso, 


The surprise would have been the same, a 
if. instead of a g as of doves or a 


Mr. Addison had 


well-dresse 


cooing wran- 
beheld a 
d women sitting 
the were 


crowded, and he had seen behind a table in one 


as of daws, 


quiet company of 


rooms 


cussed the campaigns of Marlborough upon the | corner a man of a massive frame and serious 


Continent. 
with which he would glance around the circle, 
and smile at his own grotesque suggestion. 


But if Mr. Joseph Addison had been caught | of women, but t 


strolling upon Beacon Hill, in the city of Bos- 
ton, within a few weeks, and during the lovely 
December weather which made the banks of the 
Charles a climate enchanted—looking, perhaps, 


It is easy to see the complacent look | face 


who had 
} 


he 


a manuscript before him, from 
was about to read. ‘There might have 
been scarcely half a dozen men among the throng 
he of the sex, which 
Mr. Addison so politely despised, would have 
secured that gentleman a seat, and then, as his 
humor was, he would probably have surveyed the 
scene more leisurely. He would have remarked 


which 


courtesy 
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rooms sre the drawing-rooms upon 
1-floor 
folding 


sep 


course, 


an old-fashioned house, 
loors, which were, of 
uld have seen a few engraved 
rtrait 1 Mrs. Lucretia Mott 
erhaps, and Mr. Emerson, and Robert Collyer, 
whose portrait face of th 
thind the table had a reseml 
» would have remarked also that all the furni 
ire of the room was removed except chairs, that 
not curtained, and, indeed, that 
plain 
jusiness of the 


} 
wall, 


the serious man 


triking lance. 


he windows were 


ery thing was verv and simple, not sug 


ng that the chief! 


was the di 


usual assem- 


re Sscussit ; e-heels or 


Presently he would have observed that a lady, 


by the tabl man who so strongly 
» portrait of Robert Collyer, tapped 

Then, rising and holding the 
man begins to read about 


broad moors ; 


ho sat yt » with the 1 
esembled the 
nth; y for 
> same 
1; its its soli 
oky atmosphere, cleft some- 
ims of perfect heaven's blue; its 
as a long toil, but a 
rol and with a con- 
beyond even 
speaking a dialect of 
and differing 
And high up on the 
hills ven circled round and 
is the w t hed, s< litary vil- 
e ¢ harlo tte Bronté lived 
Yorkshire brogue which he 
om we imagine Mr. 
} vith that remark 
» resemblance to the portrait of Robert Coll 
on the mantel by his side—tells scores of York 
re stories illustrating the \ 
Llife. He speaks of the religious condition of 
the re 


times with 
sturdy 
peopl 


, whose life w 
honest, 
} *" } etry > 
snrewa mes 
shrewdness ; 


yoy 
t a dialect 


changing 
hin a dozen miles. 
f the 


ales w: 


~ to wi 


ttentive 


orkshire character 


some of whose figures 
linger yet in Charlotte Bronté’s books—who spake 
not to the condition of the people ; and then of 
the great Methodist epoch, which broke over the 
country and heal 
ing; and of Thomas Grimshaw, a preacher 
whose name i im orkshire household tradition 
tenderly cher He describes the home of 
he Bre and subtile accu- 
racy with which the scenery and the spirit of the 
the life and the very tone and cl 
Yorkshire, are re] 
boy in 
5 ; Ranz des 
ery hosne of hi leart, so in tl 
the Yorkshireman is again in 
ing that wet 
drip of rain, sobered by the s¢ 
a isky hills. 

It is all picture and poem. ’ Mr. Joseph 
Addison had s: listened would have 
written a to be delivered Dick Steele 

a pint of wine at the nearest tavern, that he 
had just heard something that would irradiate a 
Spectators from a man who had discov 
ered a strange and fascinating region in Englan 
called Yorkshire. if Mr. Addison had add- 
ed that he had heard it read to a club of women 
at their 1 Mr. Dick Steele would have 
istily finished his pint, and, sending word to 
his dearest Prue that he would join her in half a 
bottle’s time, would have hastened around to the 
club, and, showing his pleasant face at the door, 


gion, of the rectors 
like_a light of joy 


and the delicate 


mtes, 


5 enery, laracter 


yroduced in. ** Jane 
foreign countries 
Vaches” the 
at magi al book 
breath 
endless 


of 


Yorkshire, 


welcome smoke, with the 


lemn rampart 


note, 


over 
score of 
= 
rut 


oms, 


would have exclaimed, ‘‘My humble duty to 
you, ladies, and, of course, Lady Elizabeth Has. 
tings is among you?” And if Daniel Defi 
the butcher's son of Crip } legate, had stolen ar 
stairs by the side of Steele, and had surveyed the 
scene and reflected for a moment upon it, h e would 
ive repeated his own words, a strain which no 
ge ntleman of that time ever reached: ‘ 
think God made them so delicate, 
creatures, to be only stewards of our houses 
cooks, and slaves. A woman’ well-bred a; 
well-taught, furnished with the additional 
companiments of knowledge and behavior, 
creature without comparison. Her socie 
emblem of sublimer enjoyments; she is all sot 
ness and sweetness, love, wit, and delight.” 
When the reading was over the : 
have noted that there was 
for a time, and then a 
= 


*T can n 
: 
glorious 


so 


Spectator would 
pleasan conversatior 
le lunch, after whic! 
2 gee and members dropped off one by one 
. Addison, of course, was peculiarly a « lubabl 

It is no untruth to say that Button’s cof 
fee-house was probably a much more agreeab| 
place to him than Holland House, and that his 
pipe was as good company to a man of his humor 
But have found 
any thing to satirize in the Woman’s Club whe 
he had spent an hour? Might it not 
curred to him that lady could have the 
advantage of a frien club like this, she 
be a trifle mellower? And if he hac 
from the club toa delightful dinner, 
and matrons, fresh as ‘ye rose 
hung their plates, had said 
< uriosity, and with whe 
contempt which he recalled in his own musings, 
‘*Mr. Addison, have you really been to the We 
men’s Club, and what do they do there?” might 
he not have smilingly and truthfully replied, as 
his neighbor placed a rose-bud in his button-hole 
‘** Dear ladies, they do just what you are doing 
here—they enjoy themselves.” 

Then, if they lightly answered that the very 
feast at which they sat would not be so fine if it 
were exclusively of men or exclusively of women, 
would he not have swiftly say I, la 
dies; let us have a club of men and women 
both And they, believing him to be still ban- 
tering, would have retorted, ‘* What fun and what 
folly!” But how those lovely young heads would 
have bent and listened, and how those soft eyes 
would have opened wide, if he had said: ‘* Yet, 
ladies, how is it funnier or more foolish that I 
should this morning have sat with women, listen- 
ing toa poem and peers scallop. d oysters, than 
that I should sit with them this evening smelling 
roses and eating duck? That was fun, 
gently say, and so in the same way is this. But 
if that were foolish, what must this be? I see 
that Miss Urania yonder shakes her head, and is 
( a ae that the club is not exactly feminine. 

Now, ladies, [ am a mere Spectator, and, as you 
know, extremely old-fashioned; but really it 

ems to me that women, quietly clad, listening to 
the most charming essay, and chatting over a sim- 
ple lunch, are not less feminine—if I know what 
las 1 mean—than women superbly arrayed, bare- 
necked and bare-armed, gossiping over a brill- 
iant table, tasting paté and sipping Chablis. 
Ladies, dear ladies,” we can fancy him earnest- 
ly saying, ‘we need no authority to assure us 
that this is pleasant, and you will not admit it to 


man, 


as his noble wife. would he 
have oO 
if only my 
i 

lly might 
1 repaired 

] 

_— maids 
buds which over- 
to him 


Same tone 


with 
of 


smilin 


amuset 


“So 


said, 


as you 
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How can 

Miss | 
yw can you tpt it to 
It is pla ain that the excellent Mr. 

] itempt he sex a 

npears in ycoe ac ageataatiegpet ahd have 


ely converted by the spectac le he | 


bint the othel 
starry 


unfeminine. 


vas so? or how, rania of the 
} Qo? 


be so? 


eves 


tu 
u 


ous of t 
lal 


y when he had spoken so e at 


most of the smili 


ind probé arnestly 

beautiful table ng, 
women around him would have been silent, a 
raised their white 
gentleman could 
so torgetful of what fi 
; and perhaps Mi 
** But, 


have 


some would shoule 
yndering that a man and a 
deluded, 
t requl 
ave whispered to | 
are t 
is, and both 
me of the family and the h 
* course the regenerated Addison 
lied, ** But, Miss 
rmit the husband 
1 it denies to the wife 


lady, 


ly Ww 
res ss 
um, 
» have their ¢ 


ec yuse 


have re 
disregard 
When 
Xf 

eems to n hat | 


soc 


| 
lety pe 
l 


} 


home wh 4 


lear yo gra 
Apo 
undertake the cares an 


relation. L 


ung iously deign n 
¥ 


1] +) } 
lo happy, it 
ordin: occul 


ew 


1e 
life will naturally separate you durin 
Your engagements will be 
his much away from it. 
yw me why, as the cares of the 
t should be perfectly 
‘or him to retire to a luxurious house in which 
nay indolently smoke and di rink, and play bill 
vards, while it is plainly improj er and 
to go to a pl 
nd embroider 


f the day. 
Will 


ho sel 


the house, you 


ld 


proper an l man 


yw sl 


rease, 1 


and ( 
ni for 
re ¥ 


you asi 


yuu may chat a 
etry kK at pictares ? 
** Your 


who 


eyes most sk me, « 
( to car the ¢ 
? Let me then as 
who takes care of Mrs. 
when sh 


sn 


rania, ildren 
ther goes to a 


1s 
l 


club K 


Mnemosy ne 
with 


in answer, 


ine children e comes to dine us 
at this lovely feast, 1en she dances till dawn 

the Mongolian und wh 
ie argument is not as conclusive against a ball 


again, if the neces- 


embassador’s_ ball y 
sit is against a club? and, 
wy care of the family the mother at 
yme, whether it is not the most miserable self 

ishness, and utterly 

father to leave her in the lureh, 


l *Y 
keeps 


therefore the 


unmanly, for 
and skip off to 
imuse himself with other husbands and 
Ah! Miss Urania, if the rule of your home is to 
be that you are to consult Apollo's whims, and 
then I do not care to 
hear what is feminine from a woman who does 
not respect herself. Do not let at this 
brilliant table, and from you, of all women in the 
world, the sentiments of the harem.” 

So might Mr. Joseph Addison have said had 
he been caught strolling about Beacon Hill in 
soston, and been taken to a woman’s club, and 
had heard there a charming poem about a wo 
man, and had been obliged so aonras that, while 
he lived, h senti toward es sex 
were very mucl but he 
had been converted, and hi id begun at a most 
sumptuous of dinners with women to admit that 
a club of women was not necessarily absurd. 


fathers ? 


he is to indulge his own, 


me hear 


1 those of the sultan, 


Tue Easy Chair was lately taken to a distant 
part of the country, and on the journey it received 
a very earnest note from a mother, in which she 


ASY 


pee 


CHAIR, 


**T confess that my mother’s heart is more 
us for my b than for my girls. I have 
i there is more trouble from inefficient 


moth intemperate, 


ry 
ers than from disso 
She further, that when a 
can not wholly 
ind mother and 
will be 
ere, 


like 


can 


said, 
mes courti 

lf, and tl 

or them, 


sisters others, 


sure to discover what he reall) and, as 
the sly little faults which try, 
of sight. But what 

| ks, of the young wo 
he glamour of his 

is always the same 

but 


‘ind 


tv. 
will smoke out 
mice, to out 
the your 
man? 


camper 
y mal 
He 
love and imaginatio1 
whether 
rella’s he 
tful mother 
is to mi ike her 
licient, 
at mar- 
le end which 
and so to 
unmarried, 


compl 
can Go a queens wor 
know. 
asons that her o 
sO far 
, methodical; to remember tl 
be regarded as the 
not to 
married 01 
and unselfish wo 


smooth, 


‘an never 


justly re wn 


as sne Can, court us, el 


failure and reach; 
| yr gi that, 


lugent, 


mmisery 
educate 


they useful, 


may 
men. 

Cert 
und unusual, 
} 


sensible 

read 
nas it whirled 
and the Chai 


nothing could be more 
thought the E: 


fell into me 


ainly 


Hair, as it 


isy ( 
» WO! and litati 

Presently the train stopped, 
taken is rolled straight 


family « 


into a ] 
ircle which had 


The 


was 


1o0Uuse, 


never ana 


ither 


into seen if, 


ver seen. was grave 
ndly ; 
quite gh to 
a table with the even- 


e to him he 


1¢ mother w: 
the son, 
itting at 
mother spok 

ed curtly, scarcely raising his he and 
that the Easy 
him by the nape 
tl into 


th 
and- 


ing pa 
answe ad 
courte so bearish was he, 
yuld ly have lifted 
iis neck and put him out of 
And this same boor would by 
up” and step out to Dorinda 
at words would g m to flow 
™ 


so ul 1S, 
willing 
indow 


ot ew 


the garden 
Pf 1 1c 
by slick himself 


} 
lul “ 


ss, and his « 


in from his tongue, 
butter fail to melt in his moutl 


honey and 
the room 
nodded his head indiffer- 
ym the 
air to itself 


r came into an juestion, 
entleman 
} 

reply, without 

And what, 

makes this 

manner, i cloud 


be 


raising his eves Ir 
Kasy Cl 
boorish, greeable 

3 and chills this home, if it 
a feeling that 
strangers 


dis 
nse of familiarity and 


fine clothes, 


not a 
good manners, like 


are for 
and for state occasions ? 

Instantly the Chair saw the wisdom of the mo- 
ther who had written to it, and who had le: 
that the essential point to be sought in the edu- 
ls and boys was intellig 
and domestic If the Easy Chair had 
been a magician, it would have caused the print 
upon that evening paper whi young man 
held to disappear, and its whol » to blaze 
with the words, Familiarity breeds contempt. 
Probably at yo ith ved his mother, and 
savage m¢ id offered 
would have val il 

an animal instinct. 


irned 
cation of her ice, skill, 
courtesy. 


e su 
th 


nn or 


9 1 
are who seem to be satisfied with a kind 
household, so that the impression is 
or a pen rather than of a human 
about silent, or noddir 
1 apparently without 


there 
of animal 
of a pasture 
The family 
an d 


house go g, 


scolding 


S> snarling, an 
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ght that they are to restrain any 

indulgence of any whim. Old 
gowns, slippers, petu 
are quite good enough 
same sons 
to ball, 


ing too sweet 


the least 
emotlor 
clot 
lance, 
the hon 


dressing 
ness i for 
) 
i 


are to ¢ 
nothing is 


t 
t 


the ve O 


, or 
tl O Say, no 


o di 
fell 
and 1 


sister, 


play. 
F 
Ye} Idi 
take 


delicious 


table reading 
in a surly way 
atest. If 
Say 


the 


WwW 


> VOL 


your 
clothes 1 
heliotrope 

ou were 


lich 


sweet 


of 
but would do so only when 
when vou went abroad, 


Would 1 


went 


or only 
would you cho | 
at home, 
? Would 


home? 
rare od 1 


ot 
you 


ose f sme 
from 
climate 
elsewhere ? 
home for 
you curmudgeon, 
what Is ¢ 


you 


or when you away 


you have a perpetual 
own house, 
he 


enjovment, 


Bu 


rs in your 
~ } 
ruld 


or 


Of 


course wi at 


ive it 


your 
own comfort and ‘% 

for nothing 

but th 

home ? 

that 
others. The hap; 
that in which the 
ther 
u 


it 


} 
{ 


mestic court 
and roses at 
own pleasure 
leasant as it is for that of 
household in the world is 
1es of this thoughtful mo 
made the laws of conduct, and whe 
is new every morning and fr¢ 
like the celestial benedictions. 
many of us, brethren and sisters, 
e the rag-bag of ill-humors and capr and 
«1 moods of every kind, while we carefully 
r! When the guest 


rs £ 


tropes 
your 
you 


} 


Wisi 


courtesy e sh every 
evel 


ing, 
llow 

hom 

wretch 


make 


ices, 


hide them from the strange 
i chair over the rent in the car 
tidy over the worn edge of the 
and lay a prettily bo 


arrives we slide 

pet, slip 
ta cushion, und book ove1 
the ink stain upon the parlor table-cloth ; 
the flving hair 
with a smile, 


and a 
and so 
and 
and the 

Shrivy 


comming is smoothed, 
* tone is suddenly wonde rfully sweet. 

del old Aut ’ 
pri nd 
is a youth to kn 
ing seems to 
sunny as he 


} 
Vv 


imn blooms in a n 
hye 


oment into rosy 
as this mother how 
that this house, 


smile, 


writes 


Ww here every 


/ yw, 


r is not always as warm and 
Yet this young woman, 


] 


f 

dressed, so quietly mannere¢ 
o the y man, 

ficient” of human beings. 
ntil it is too late 

f. He takes the 


t 


? s 
nas it? O 


neat so fascina- 
may be the most ‘* inef. 

Still he can never know 
He can not put it to the 
divinity upon trust. All 
he knows is that she is a woman, and that 
And whether he thinks that household 

and thrift and endless courtesy come 
Dogberry’s reading and writing, 
assumes that, having a mother, his 
peerless princess has been carefully taught all the 
duties of whethe 


ting t 


x 


un 


it 
that 
he | 
intelligence 
by nature, 


ve wl 


Ke 


lil 
] 


or whether 


a queen, or r. as is most prob- 
» knows only that he loves, the duty of the 

pare nt is still the same. 
‘My mother’s heart is more 
boys than for my girls,” 
} 


anxious for my 
says this mother. Does 
1¢ mean that the fair young women who smile 
1 parlors { drive in wagons and whirl in the 
altz ¢ singing and sighing and 
ring youths to matrimony, and that there will 
a long and sad disillusion? It is the parent’s 
it not?—to take care that what seems 
so fair is so fair. And this is what this mother 

means who writes to the Easy Chair, ‘* T] ny 
my daughter, and per 
iy she may be married. But wheth 
ma he must always live 


an 


re sirens only, 


part is oO 


she says in substance, 
} 


haps one a 


be ried or not, sl 
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her li If some time she loves and is loved 
and I have done my duty by giving her the f 
of my experience, I know that the idol whic 
is to her lover will fulfill all the duties of wi 
the husband. And I also know tl if the js 
only an idol, under whose glittering form th 
efficient woman, my daughter will | 
and wretched in her own home. 
son: if I have permitted him to grow 
ess and self-indulgent in his home; if [ 
have not required of him the same fine courte 
the same thoughtful refinement of manr 
ward me and his sisters and the whole house: 
I have suffered him to forget that the closer 
more constant his relations with others are, 
more indispensable is the highest 
that the adorer of to-day will become th¢ 
despot of to-morrow, and that the home to which 
he brings his bride will not be the temp! 
every home should be.” 
But domestic courtesy is not all. 

savs this mother, 


rriage 


at 
at 


} 


o real, 
‘ked 
my 

} 


wre 
ith 


up ( 


So 
VN 
¢ 


are 


in 


oy 
in 


ti 


politeness 


know 
> whicl 


“Do not.’ 
‘let girls and boys suppose 
is all that is worth living fi 
Boys, indeed, are not taught, but a 
They are, and who shall wonder? Is 
it not their own fault? For the mothers were 
tang and they teach the old lesson to the 

children. Women accept the incense, content 
to be the idols of a day. They 
fate that makes them dolls. 

W men is that of pleading. 

lv mothers, and they 
please other womens sons. 


mi: 


) 
r, 


I 


( + 
so re ) 


girls ? 
ht so, 
acquiesce in the 
heir attitude to 
The are pres¢ nt 
r daughters t 
Why should tl 
mother be surprised that the surfeited son is 
presently —_ ‘leased and humorsome, an¢ | 
of the club than of the fireside; an 
rhte fatally and taught 
and pines with nee 
hood? The mother who writes to the y 
Chair would teach her children that marriage 
is not the only aim; but, so teaching, she would 
revolutionize the whole conviction and practice 
She would teach her children domes- 
t But very much more goes to that 
result than she Can a sultan be truly 
us in the seraglio? Inthe to the 
question lies the reason why she trembles to think 
of the inefficient wife who may be waiting for her 
son. 

For courtesy is the finest flower respect. 
The gentleman whom Charles Lamb describes 
as handing the old apple-woman over the barrel 
with chivalric grace either had or imitated that 
respect for ed aera which the gentleman feels, 
and which makes his manners. If you can teach 
that young man, who sits with his evening papet 
and grunts to his mother and sister, a profound 
and real respect for human nature, you have 
planted the seed of true courtesy. Otherwise 
may veneer him with politeness, which is 
certainly better than his habitual domestic bear- 
ishness; but it will be a very superficial orna- 
ment, and it will certainly give way before the 
hard friction of life. The mother who writes to 
the Easy Chair was appalled by the letter of the 
young husband which we published a month or 
two since, and which stated his unhappiness with 
a wife who was ignorant and untidy and thrift- 
and from whom he was actually asking 
whether he might not rightfully part rather than 
see his children ruined. Yet had that wife been 
carefully trained not merely to dress prettily and 
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solely 
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you 


less, 
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attract a ibaa but to be f 
ious, intelligent, efficient, whether she 
ried or not, her life would have been serene and 
r husband happy, tld have been 
compelled to respect. By disciy ee indeed, an 
by hard discipline, the husband mig 
the courtesy of pity for 
wanting 


because he wot 


ht have sh wn 
we akness where resp ct 
Margaret Fuller, in het 
Summer on the Lakes,” incidentally n 


as utterly 
1entions 
man marrie 

] 


> respected, 


sensitive and accomplished 
man who could not | 
ated with constant politeness. 
ce Charles Lamb’s ge 
et for humanity 
But to the ordeal of the h yuusehold who can 
ll prepared ? And what parent, what 
human being who has learned by experience, but 

ild gladly 

‘fect equipment ? 


the youth, 


but wh 
That, te 
nares It 
ravar.d bse 


the re- 


ured. 


me too we 


equip every child with the 


No 
home, 


most 
, Dorinda Jane, to whom 
crusty at will come 
smiling, it is flowing hair, and 
the graceful dress, and the bloom upon the cl 
and the soft lu that 

happy. i 


presently 
tly not the 


swe 
1eek. 
stre of 
No, nor is it 
plate, and the luxury and 
If he harsh and short 
has fifty 


the eye, will make 


and 


ease he promises. 
thousand a vear ? 
less and ignorant and helpless, the vi 
stead of ruler of your 
are black and your cheeks a 
And you, dear Sir and Madan 
to sit surly at the table, 
mosvllables at home, 
faced girl to grow 
ties to whi 
This mother fee! 
Let the Ex 
a thousand parenta 
But 


tim in 


house, w your 


eyes 
dim carnation ? 
, Who permit that 
and to growl in 
you who suffer that fair- 
up utterly unequal to tl 


, 
h she will b 


1e du 


re pes ‘esponsi 


of courtesy. 
spected by 
id HAT lenni it will 


hen all 


} 
] 


? ntlem 1h 


1e@ gr alk iedlia who speak 
sian 


favorite systems and ries, 
) When two g 
men differ in private, it is usually with polite- 
ness and good-humor. One does not say to the 
other that all who hold his op 
and murderers, and the other does not reply that 
all who disagree with him are 
drels and bribed 


there is nothing sharper in 


yurteously of their opponents ! 


inions are thieves 


liars and scoun 
Upon the whole, 
many of the most 
jiting satires than in the daily reports of meet- 
ings and speeches. The Fatanswill Gazette is a 
study from nature, and Hogarth’s pictures are 
mere history. Of course, when men seriously 
ditfer upon the most vital points, they will not 
talk gingerly in debate. But they 
‘*make mouths” at each other, nor ‘*« 
Yet much of the most immediately 
effective oratory is the most ’ 
criticism. The orator hol 
more truly his victim, 
him with obloquy. 
with arrows of scorn. 


assassins, 


need not 
ull names.” 
popular and 
ging personal 
ds up his opponent, ot 
to contempt. 


stin 


He covers 
He leaves him stuck all over 

The man who differs from 
the orator is left quartered at the public cross 
roads. 

This is a system of execution, however, which 
is strongly defended by the executioner. One 
of the most accomplished headsmen of this kind 
once told the Easy Chair the reason of his prac- 
tice. For the Easy Chair, with what doubtless 
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seemed to the ff unpardonable weak 


gained 
ackgu irding an 
opponent. 


need 


how 


you may, you 
not abuse; because, 
ver effective « e moment. there 


is such a 
nature that 
gn of weakness, 


1uman 


of oratory which 
h sheriff, 

» answered 
understand 

ish to 


n, to spur 


move 
them to 
mor: \ | denounce its 
immoral opposite For instance, if I wish to 
urge the 1 punctuality up oung men 
who have | “ai | admire 
Samuel Slug v, to be- 

] radition of the 


gin with, that the 
and that 


town makes | 
in vain the ipproval of punctuality 
if they also reverence the arnation of 
I punctuality, I describe as 
nation of this negli- 
I ol that my young hearers 
are languid and inclined to sleep. So I say, 
‘Young gentlemen, I have shown you what this 
and Samuel Slug is its chief illustration.” 
course there is The 
heriff sed of personality, of publicly 
ianaliides tive vy genius of tability. But 
he insists that he has not only driven his nail, 
but that he has clenched it. He contends that 
those young persons will from that moment relax 
, tion for Mr. Slug, 


e respectable, 


men upon 


some 


heir liv oO 


tless t 


respect 


most re 
impunctuality 
youth pre fess 


able, 


very in 
So what do I do? 
rply as I ean the abomi 
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vice i 
Of a terrible awaking. 
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high sheriff, 
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hat would | * when the 
sermon should say 
Limothy sitting down there under 
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y's 
mean 
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1,” there 
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1ay be miserly, he 

| 111eS whic h are 
ted to contemplation as a 
ears all the rest, and 


uld ‘be di 


has other good. 
But when he is presen 
miser only, 
comes mert ’ 
But there is ind of oratorical loose- 
ness and feeble fury F speech which is 
more common; that is, the profuse sneering at 
other views, as if thev were not only utterly bs 
yusly ( orrupt ‘ ' 


even 


se 
less, Here are two gen- 
tlemen si am | discussing the 
noi Shall the 
shall the e trac be laid on 
ion. ‘here are good argu- 
eat nat ad laws, and from 
What is abstractly better, 
expedient, are points that 
And 
entlemen take differ- 
The 
wi hy > ths it is the bet- 
of the surface route offers 

what seem to him conclusive re: The tun- 
neler does not declare that his opponent is a 
bloated mass of cori nor does his adver- 
sary insist contemptuously that the tunneler has 
been bribed to support an immeasurable swindle. 


juietly at — 
oad to the Nort 
nnel rd, 
It is a fa 

ments, drawn from gt 
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and what is 

may be 
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Every 
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and knaves is m t argument, and 
rofessors of rhetoric used to say 
Now the sharpest crit- 
an expletive, and th 
official 
be Nobody 
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latively ridiculous than to say 
at Germany will pre 
ht by King 
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e most 
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tion weakness 
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canpel 
hopes th 
e French war has | 


man who 
een boug 
to that 
is an atheist and a c 

* France see that a man may 
sound 
Europe ? 


France necessarily be a 


ail in tl 
except 
France 
an notain 
operly and f lan 
dency in 


his neighbor, wl 


mmunist 7 


Ven 
liam, say 10 


Lopes for 


reasons prefer the 
and must 
n ‘‘ agrarian 7?” 
roclaims that free-traders 
are bought wi ld, nsible man 
begins to be persuaded that if that is the argument 
protection, it is a system utterly without rea 
us the free-trader shouting that 
e swindl that is, intentiona 
vhich begins to think that it is 
ument haan not be conducted as 
1d not among bullies. 


rerman ascet a 
snd of 
When a protectionist } 
h British gi every se 
until he 
protectioni 
knaves 
A pity 


son, 
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among ¢ 
THE W early winter was so 
1arkably , and it is so doubtful wheth 
er the historian who prepares the Historical Rec 
ord for this Magazine wiil not prefer to treat of 
the French and German war and of the Black 
Sea question rather than of December-blowing 
lawns at Christmas, that the 
» make a note of the long, 
bright days at the end ot 
same, as the best possible 

tot 

70. The summer 
so unprecedentedly hot and d 
was sure that there would be a winter of 
F -_ indeed there is op poy 


enough yet, as the E Chair acknowledge 


re- 


and 
easy Chair will here 
" soft, 


the 


ses green 


i vely series ot 
1870, and wish 
compliment of th 


19 
he 


he readers of these 
intensely 


e season, 
was so 
ry 
body 
fabulous rigor 


JUSy 


-that every 
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Even during the Indian summer, which was this 
year almost lost in the uniform gentle weather. 
like a clear stream in an e qui uly clear lake, there 
were awful stories told of the conduct of the 
beavers. They were building such houses, and 
laying on such wardrobes, that we should be 
luc ky if the sea itself did not freeze, and if May- 
day ‘could find any sign of the earth above the 
The Easy Chair heard of Lowell as quot- 

in one of his delightful Harvard lectures, 4 
an old French poem describing the 
s in the spring as longing to blossom: but the 
news from the weather-wise was such that it was 
doubtful whether the poor trees would ever come 
nearer to fruit than longing to blossom after such 
a winter as was in store for 
That argument of the beavers, indeed, is an 
old friend, It always appears soon after the 
first frost in the autumn, and threatens the most 
frigid future. It is presented with an air of 
finality which extremely discouraging ; for 
when a man kindly says, in reply to your expres- 
sion of hope or trust of an open weather, ‘* Yes, 
but you know that 


snow. 
ng, 


line from 
tree 


us, 


1s 


it would be very agreeable ; 
the fur is making upon the beavers uncommon] 
thick, and their houses are unusually strong,” 
What can you retort? To question that signifi- 
cant fact is to ‘use the accuracy of your 
servations in natural history. And the remark 
is always made with a provoking implication of 
the most perfect familiarity upon all sides with 
the habits of the beaver, as if we all came — 
to breakfast in the morning and began the day 
by looking at the thermometer and ania 
the progress of the beavers in laying on fur and 
piling up mud and sticks. The Easy Chair 
cretly that the whole story an in- 
vent Who sees the beavers? Who knows 
any thing about the comparative thickness or 
thinness of the fur? Does the respected reader 
keep t Is there a 
large family of them in the immediate neighbor- 
hood? How does the fur co mpare with that of 
last year? If we were speaking of rabbits, ah! 
then indeed—but beavers! Let us be humbly 
thankful for them as blessings; but as for re- 
garding them as arguments bearing upon the 
weather, let us smile and pass on. 

The Easy Chair wishes that it could assure its 
reader of a hundred years hence that in these 
winter days, when the Western World has been 
so softly basking in the sun, mankind were equal- 
ly gentle, and that the millennium was plainly 
at hand. But to read the newspapers of to-day 
is much like reading the history of a century 
There are wars and rumors of wars. It 
is not the Emperor and Louis, nor the allies and 
the os republic, but it is Germany and 
France again who are fighting, and foolish, wan- 
ton ni e is terribly paying the piper for the 
dance she has danced for many a thoughtless 
year. And Russia and England are looking po- 
litely firm and a little detiant across the Conti- 
nent; and ‘Turkey is mentioned respectfully, as 
if it were not a mere dummy in the game of 
Europe; and Austria, pale with the thought of 
Sadowa, speaks with the uneasy consciousness 
that what she says is not of great importance. 
Farther to the south the kingdom of Italy occu- 
pies Rome, and the Pope protests, as if it were 
a bitter hardship to reduce the realm of a king 
with so light a sceptre, who has made his do- 


believes is 


ton, 


eavers? Does his neighbor ? 


ago. 
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i progress, 


n tot 
atio ind a certain country 
wer the sea, to the west, stand with arms a-kim 
0. and Jonathan Says to John, ** How are you, 
oma?” 
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ar next-century read 


Indeed, « 


possession of the world to~ 


lay 
Lay 


~\? Mi ~s 
Chito’s FZ 
life more exacting in America than in 
English 


tastes a 


ingland? = =Or is there somethin 
ities which attracts men of literary nd 
who are repelled by the scramble for 
e spoils which constitutes so lar; 


Whatever the reasom may be, 
‘ature and politics certainly go hand in hand 
From the humblest clerkship 
treet to the premier himself, or, to 
le, from Disraeli to Charles Lamb, 


erse the se: 


there is scarcely a political class that is not repre 


ted in literature. Disraeli’s novels will live 
after his crooked and sinuous p 
tten; and Mr, Gladstone has rendered a far 
service to English literature by 
x ingly graceful and often el 
he is likely to render to En 
somewhat weak and hesitating diplomacy. 
1 among the Christmas tales 
} 


licy is for- 


: 


¢ 


re efficient 


} 
eed 


quent pen than 
by his 
Last 
“a 
indeed, 


glish politics 


h we fount 


mont 
ldren none better, none quite so goo 
**Puss-Cat Mey h member of th 
ise of Commons has some found time to 
; and of all English books of the present year 

1 more import: 
s Comment Of 
to speak of it critical 
, since it has not yet, at this writi ippeared, 

We can only note it as an interesting piece of 
ry history, that a man who occupies in En 

“| eaker of 


uw own House of Representatives should have 


which a e 


Ho how 
re is none which promises to fill ¢ 
t place than the Spe then ry. 


use we can not undertake t 
ng, 
11 
ul 


land a plac e analogous to that of the 


the predilec tions which should lead him to con 
ceive of a popular commentary on the Scriptures 
for English readers, the scholarship to undertake 
in a general way the supervision of it, the know] 
edge of men to lead him to select the writers anc 
editors, and the time and energy to push the en- 
terprise through, and so to father it as to give to 
the published book his own name. Of English 
oks of the month not republished here, this 
work, which it will take one or two years to 
complete, is doubtless the most important.—Sir 
Ilunry Butwer's Life of Lord Palmerston, 
imported by J. B. Lippincott and Co., is not 
likely to have a very extensive reading in this 
country, its interest being almost wholly local. 
Dr. ‘T'urn’s volume on the Tien-t 

is the only other one of special interest to Amer- 
ican readers. Much has been written about 
China and the Chinese, but very little is yet un 
Dr. Thin long resident 

Shanghai, but as a physician, and personally 
disinterested in the trade. He has 
brought out very clearly, what most superficial 
observers fail to see, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between Chinamen and Chinese mandarins. 
The former are ignorant and superstitious, but 
personally inclined to be inoffensive. The latter 
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n massacre 
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. 
derstood. was a at 


I Chinese 


an 
an 
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what the ghosts before us were, and what you 
al 
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d your companions will be. But we all lift 


ld 
etter 

so to you, 
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( world a all leave it a little 


tnan we 


hat we may leave 
, and that you 
t, isthe New-Year's 


vou of tl host MAT Silkk eC. 


emembe 


to 


qs 

rary HRecard. 
are 
Phe 

hey 
mob. 
is a shadow, 
bear upon the people, who are in a condition « 
abje ct because super 


the recurrence, on 


y constitute the 

are the power that and dire 

hane mperor, W hose s 
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ilizing influences b 


No treaties wit 
10 cil 
¢ 
stitious bondage, can prevent 
more terrible scale, of the 
Tien-tsin massacres. ‘The mandarins, wily and 
unscrupulous, must be held responsible, and pun 
ished even somewhat arbitrarily, for crimes whicl 
they certainly could prevent, and which there is 
more than a suspicion they have incited. i 
writes Dr, ‘Thin y his book is 
worthy of a more care un it is likely 
to get in this country be » throw our cap in 
air again, in the sanguine faith that China is re- 
deemed and civilized by a treaty signed by an 
emperor who is powerless to maintain it. 


ayet 


and certair 
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effect, 


ful perusal t 


fore 


month which fi stmas is 


llows Christma 


It is as if 


always 


literature 


TH! 
a dull one in the box 
had exhausted hersel rning the Christmas 
tree with literary fruit, and stopped to rest 
recuperate. Of the pile of books that lie on om 
table there is scarcely one that will outlive the 


k trade. 


tin 


ae 
and 
a 
or deserves more th 
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year, 
b s Cy lope dia 
an exception; but 
volume has been patien 
panion should jom 
work could be introdu 
This we can now d 


an a passing mention. 
Ellwood Zell indeed 
handsome useful 

ting unt m- 


is 


and 
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ll 


él 


its « 
it, I he 
ced to 
for the second volume 


completed 


at 


reader at once. 


), will 
probably be ready about the time these pages 
are priuted. As book of reference ‘*‘ Zell's 
Cyclopedia n midway between a diction- 
ypedia. Unli the former, it 
names, comprising on 
id ge 

latter, it i 


+ 
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a 
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sta 
ary and a cycl 
contains proper 
biographical, historical, a 
jects. Unlike the 
tionary, containing n¢ 
ant things, but definitions of verbs, adje 
and other words as well. It is unlike 

tionary in that it describes as well as « 
It is unlike the cy< lopedia in that griy 
cept in purely bi 


y 
ke 
articles 
g hical sub- 


a 
only articles on import 


@xX- 


r 
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histor 
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article 8, 
We turn 
it is the 


when we 
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very little else than a 
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a] " 
is us 


pra 


Webster t¢ that 
; i : 


ivme im 
invm ana 


to ** Digestion.” 
‘*eonversion of food into « 
turn to chyme to find ou that 
left not much wiser than before by the informa 
tion that it is ‘the pulp formed by the food aft 
er it has been for time in the stomach.” 
Zell describes the process which Webster only 
defines, and aids his description by a diagram ; 
while Chambers, in a more elaborate article, 
and re- 
subject. 


what t is, we are 


I 


1€ 


gives some account of the experiments 
searches which are connected with the 
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f comparison will, perhaps, give our 
tt of the than a de 

It mav be defined in a 

ce as “a describing « 
added that the articles on natural 
pear to be particularly full, and the 
ughly fi and 
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rd 1s wanted, proves 
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1¢ many volumed 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Some volumes which bloomed on on 
tree too late f 
isking a 


w Christ 
yx our Christmas Number are 
i of introduction 
tL Konewka furnishes two or three volumes 
lhouette. The not the most 

ret which has come under our eye is 
Ivening Amuse it (Roberts Brothers), a book 
for the little folks. It isa new wonder to us how 


word from 


us 


best, though 


stentious, 


me 


this artist contrives to infuse not only so much 
meaning, but so much grace and beauty in these 
His /uust (Roberts Brothers 
is not so good, not l equal to the ‘* Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream” of last year. We miss the 
naturalness which characterized the 
illustrations of that fairy drama. Mephistoph- 
eles is the conventional Mephistopheles of com- 
mon art, and the last figure of Margaret is un 
pleasantly ‘‘stagey.”-—The Lays of the Iloly Land 
Robert Carter and Brothers) is a handsomely il 
lustrated collecti var 


black outlines, 
at 


ata 


ease and 


mn of poems by ious authors, 
ie themes of which are drawn from the lands 
of the Bible or their history. We have been for 
imiliar with it in its English dress, 
e this American edition to be only 
portation, not a reprint. We can 
| both for its poetry and 
Roberts Broth 


some time f 
l we juds 

an im very 
, 


a mmend it, 
Tony and Puss 

wr very small children, being twenty-four 
res with half a dozen lines or so to each pic 


It is, however, a connected story, and is 
very well done, the French, from which the book 
is translated, doing this sort of thing with im- 

isurably more grace and tact than their awk 
vard cousins across the water, who ordinarily 
1ake rather a stiff figure in attempting to amuse 
folks—z. e., the very little 


instruct the little 
NOVELS. 


Harpers add se\ 


at least 


ral volumes, some new, one 
their Library of Select Novels. 
Of these Mrs. ErLoart’s story, with its odd but 
significant title, From Thistles is the 
best. Real life is full of dramas, ay, of trage 
dies, and an exciting novel is not always an 
unnatural one. Mrs. Eiloart has succeeded in 
both natural and The 
are self-consistent throughout, though 
the villain” of the story, is hard- 
probable, certainly nota common one. The 
is well wrought; the thwarted love and sad 

ath of poor Grace Rosslyn tinge the whole 
story with 


Grape s? 


making one 


characters 


exciting. 


a true pathos; and the closing scene, 
in which Dr. Langton finds that Dick Girling is 
his own illegitimate son, but too late to save him 
from the to which he has himself con- 


1] 
CALMOWS, 


signed him, is depicted with very great power.- 
Which is the Heroine? hardly affords an answ; 
to its own question. ‘There is not a great dea] 
of heroism in either Ida or Margery, but in th; 
former enough perhaps to point a moral, 
make the story something better than commo, 
place. —Certainly commonplace is not an ac 
sation which can be brought against The J 
Rom Mortimer CoLirys appea 
undertaken to write a story like 1 
conceived before, and we are bow 


mce, 


has succeeded. In the compass of 
treats us to a murder, a suicide, a an 
abduction, and coffee and pistols for two, and so 


successfully that an old novel-reader, not e 


ensnared by any romance, assures us that it be 
guiled him into reading it through at a sitting 
It is a book to gallop through at a mad pace; 
and if it affords nothing to pick up by the wa 
neither does it give you time to dally, were t 
side attractions ever numerous.—Jn D 
Bound would have made several very good st 
ries, but it does not make one good novel. ‘J 
threads are well spun, but they are not wi 
woven into a single strand. The reader is so 
much distracted by the fortunes of the differ: 
characters, with divergent lives, that he ceases 
to be interested in any one of them. 

We have from different houses three or { 
American novels, first of which in fame, perhay 
in merit, is SYLVESTER Jupp’s Margaret (Rob 
erts Brothers). We do not propose to a ld a 
thing to the stormy and controversial criticis 
which its first publication twenty-five years ag 
excited. American it certainly is. A fair, im 
partial portrait of American society it certain]; 
is not. Quaint, queer, original, minutely ac ’ 
rate in its descriptions, but often false in sent 
ment and philosophy, and crude and uncouth 
expression, it well deserves a permanent pla 
in American literature; but we should be sor 
to believe it, with all its glaring defects of both 
thought and manner, to be ‘‘the most thor 
oughly American book ever written.” —The sce 
of V l rie Aylmer ( D. Appleton an l Co. 
in the South. It is a story of—we were goin 
to say love, but, to be accurate, we must needs 
substitute flirtation. ‘The writer is quite des- 
titute of invention, and builds her novel out of 
incidents which have been the common property 
of novelists ever since writing romances became a 
profession; but she makes good use of her scant 
materials, and by a certain vivacity and spright 
liness saves her story from the stupidity which 
otherwise would inevitably attach to it. Her 
Southern and Roman Catholic sympathies are 
unmistakable.—A powerful novel, weil conceived 
and well wrought, is With Fate Against Hi 

Sheldon and Co.), by Amanpa M. Dovuc ass; 
a story that flows like a rough stream over rugged 
rocks; of life full of trial and turbulence; with 
few characters, yet none that are weak or bor- 
rowed from other models; with no moralizing, 
yet with a certain underlying moral wrought 
into the fabric of the story, as morals are truly 
wrought into the dramas of actual life; a story 
| that is inherently a tragedy, though it ends in 
marriage at the last; and whose chiefest defect 1 
this, that across its stormy scenes there scarcely 
fallsasinglerift of cheery humor, of gladsome hope, 
or even of bright faith in God. We long for some 
clear contrast to the iron creed of John Hurst, 


so 


a. 
Is ial 
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some experience ¢ f peaceful trust to set off aga 
the dark passion-life of Victor.—Bayarp Tay- 
: has not improved as a novelist since he wrote 
Thurston.” Je seph and His Friend 

and Son) has neither the interest 
to an exc melodrama, nor 
‘longs to a p 

eal life. There is an oil spec 
Aveeno politics, 
an American politician ; 
sophy, 


‘Hannah 
G. P. Putnam 
iting 
hotographic 
n of 
with an 
religik l 
ilosoy or irreligious, it is hard to tell which ; 
d a little love woven in, as though the aut} 
ed that was and could not be 

‘ely omitted, though he really knew very little 
’ ut we doubt whether even the oil 
lation ever developed a Mr. Bl 

to Rev. Mr. Chaffinch, no mortal man 
met him except on the stage or in novels. Shall 
we never have done with this impossible, conven- 
tional, machine minister? The only thir 
inal or notable in the novel is the a ttop 

ay ‘‘the truth and tenderness of man’s love for 

an as of man’s love for woman ;” and this is 
dramatized. Who Was She? 
Remsen, and Hatfelfinger), a story of 
can life in the West of twenty-five or thir- 
is tol “tn well te ld, and the de 

riptions of farm life are sufficiently truthful to 
indicate th: P the authoress is familiar with 
scenes she depicts. the ch are 
harmoniously developed, and this fact gives 
air of unreality to the whole, 
an almost fatal d 
the good 
b Y 


rtray some 


necessary, 


‘a ssing; and 


ever 


Ff orig 


it imperfectly 
Claxton, 
Ameri 


vy years ago, 


an 
which constitutes 
fect.—We cordially commend 
intentions of the authoress of Every 
Noyes, Holmes, and Co. but the sound 
ail to save her 


g irredeemably vapid. 


Sut aracters 


zing does not a\ 


} 
ness of her morali 


story from the charge of | 


ein 
POETRY. 

JeAN INGELOW’s last volume of poems rect 
its name, Monitions of the Unseen (Rob inte Broth 
, from the first and most considerable 
in the book. We have read nothing fro t fe 
pen which we like better. It is a simple story 
of a faithful, overworked, disheartened curate 
taught to look up and out, and see that his work, 
which seems all useless, is not to be measured by 
its seen results, but by effects he can but 
fectly imagine, much less fully perceive ; and the 
issue of the vision, in which some glimpses of the 
unseen world are vouchsafed to him, is the 
lution, 


ives 


ers 


imper- 


reso 


“T will trust in Him, 
can hold His own; and I 
the work He sendeth me, 
chiefest good.” 


That He 
His wi 


To be 


will take 
ll ab ove 


my 


It is the old, old story—old as the days of Abra 

ham, of Joseph, of Moses, and of the prophets 
—of the contrast between the visible and the in 

visible, yet wrought out in a form that is fresh, if 
not absolutely new, and with a poetic expression 
which is not always rhythmical, is indeed often 
awkward and involved, and yet, withal, 
es beauties which perhaps shine the brighter for 
the blemishes to which they are so closely mated. 
It is a poem which will bear not only re-reading, 
but much meditation ; at least by all wearied, 
and sometimes discouraged, Christian workers. 

It may be a question with some readers whether 
Jean Ingelow’s poems repay study. They cer- 
tainly require it. The Episode s and Lyric Piece s 
of Ropert Ketty Werks (Leypoldt and Holt 


possess- 


+ j 
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it. ‘They are pleasant 
blown flowers that give 

t glance ; the songs 
charms you for the 
ten; yet pleasant 
is no end of collections 
them all 


is off and forgot 


rhere 


Ot 


and 


have rarely 

ral mn ni seemed tO us SO exception- 

n, and the unity 

being a scrap-book, 

Lee and Shepard), a com 

yn of religious hymns medi- 

ative reading, chiefly, i all, of a charactei 

intended to illumine urs or to prepare 
them.—A new I Ff B 

Robert Carter and | 

to the two previously pul 

neatly and yet econ 


Mm 


ht at Even 


poems fi 


for 
Tor 


Brot! ers) add 
ume 


mically issued. 
ATURE. 


RELIGIOUS LITER 
Dr. ‘THOMPSON is a most 


Joseru P. 


1bie WoO! 


indefati- 
astor of a la 
ty parish, preaching ath to a cultured 
al congregation, acting until very 1 
ber of half a dozen benevolent and 
i being almost the sole repre 
sentative of his tion in the great me- 
polis, penta. from one to half a dozen ad 
y, popular, « efore 
and steadily working in his leis- 
with an as- 
which has made him the best Egyptolo- 
ountry, he yet finds time to publish 
article in some sds riodi 


ker. Besides being } 
} 


every Sal 


amem 

ocieties, 
denomins 
dresses—literar nd scientific 
ieties 
ure time on the study of gyp tology 


various so¢ 
siduity 
in the « 
t every week an 
current 
two years a new 
Theology of Ch 


ut once 

“ine volume, 7 

ist iarles Se “rand Co 
is, to our thinking, his best. ‘The object of it is, 
first, at Christ has a theology; and 
second, to deduce it from the Jesus, 
and from those a It is hardly necessary to 


to show th 
sayings of 
lone 
say that he conducts his readers, though by paths 
somewhat novel, isions as old as the 
f Augustine ; yet we count it among one 
f the best f of the book that it makes 
ttle or nothing of theological controversies, and 


than technical and theo- 


to cone lt 
and 


“atures 


} 
aavs 


uses Scriptural rather 
logical terms. 
The Messrs. BaGcster, 
g in the interpretation of the Bible are appre- 
ciated biblical scholar, add to their 
ck of dictionaries an Analytical Greek Lexi- 
mm (John Wiley and Son), prepared on the same 
plan as their previously published Hebrew Lexi- 
con. It contains an tical arran 
of every occurring inflection of every word con- 
tained in the Greek N Testament Scriptures, 
with a grammatical analysis of each word, and 
lexicographical illustrations of the 
There are very few clerical scholars who ha 
not more than ympelled to spend 
half an hour, but ill-spared from — duties, in 
hunting up a Greek root. If a friend had been 
by to give a hint, the almost w ets time might 
have been saved. Such a friend is the ** Analvt- 
ical Greek Lexicon.” It is, to describe it in a 
sentence, the grammar of the Greek ‘Testament 
simplified. As a dictionary it is not so full as 
Robinson’s; as a concordance it can not super- 
sede and does not rival the ** Englishman’s Gree! 
Concordance ;” but as a companion 
stands next to them, and once used, 


whose services in aid- 


by every 


, 4 
alphabe gement 


meanings. 
ve 


once been ¢ 


volume it 
would, to 
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most stu 
ly or quite as indispensable. 
Of the Beecher family Thomas K 
in original genius to Henry Ward, 
far 
er. 


lents of the New ‘Testament, prove near 


tands next 


s 
being quite 
l 

though 


} 


bro 


more 
It required a 
» idea of saying in one pulpit all the 
said of other churches. 
This Tuomas K. Beecuer, in his church at El 
a, did, thinking the world had rat ur 
feit of religious « and one denomination 
’ printing 
s testimony to their possession of the 


God, he 


as original, erratic, 


more tan 

mceive the 
good things that ec uld be 
her as 
riticism ; 
fter another taking up his eulogies, and 


» has been compelled 


as he does in a little ve 
J.B. Ford and 
is valuable a book as a fair, full, 
of the various 

1 novelty in thec _e 
taining little volume, and 


the in the best pos- 


ume entitled Our Seven Churche 


It is not: 


Ss 
account \ 
} 


reader 


sible mood w all his ecel siastical neighbors, 


SCIENCE, 


Tuomas Henry Hvextey’s volume, Lay 
1 Reviews (D. Appleton an 
ling absolutely new; but 

der, in a convenient form, fiftee 
1 addresses and periodic 
y been presented to the public, a 


vhich have no 
» criticism. 


‘t 
il 


} 


nad some 


excited little comment 
, 


ittic 


is none, perhaps, 


Of all writers on 
more bold and 
n style, 

re felicit , and more practical 

result, th: Huxley. We do not 
hink he i lwavs consistent, We dissent most 
1 rh We do not 


h 
himself; certainly 


‘rspicuous ji 


us In expressiol 


heartily fre 


t! 
t 


is positions. 


ink he always understands i 
e does not always make his readers understand 
His prefatory l Ils a curi 
l He utters a naive 
s essay °* On the Physical 
1 °° a pro- 
gainst what is 
‘counted 


m. tter affors us illus 


h 
t 


ration of th 


is. confession of 
ise that hi 
} 


2 
sur} sasis 


i 
of Li 
test fi 


called materiali 


. which was intended to con 


m the philosophical side ¢ 
should have 

Sent thus back to the essay, we 

in the light of this extraordinary 

the profound conviction that 

Vv 


een ac 
materi: 

have read 
explanation, with 
if it ded sense a ‘* protest 
against lism,” it is indeed what he calls 
it, ; ” If he d not 
teach materiali he makes no concealment of 
the fact that he considers material nature as the 

wna , 


basis of all knowle 
says he elsewhere, ** 


it 


was intel as in 


a 
mater! 
** unlucky lay sermon. 


an 


onal tree,” 


1e educ 
seems to me to have its roots 
in the air and its branches in the gr 

confess I should 


very much like to turn it upside 


] 

down, so that its roots should be solidly 

ded among the facts of nature, and draw thence 

sound nutriment for the foliage and fruit of lit- 

” This sentence may be 

the key-note of his ] 
» nearly that of David Hume t! 

* Comte, and may be summed up in the 
We do not look upon the thing 


erature and art 
ed 


losophy, whic 
pay 


one sentence, rs 


and eternal, but upon the things 
Wedo not acce} 
safe guide in philosophy, 


; but he is 


which are unseen 
h are seen and temporal. 


Mr. Huxley as a very 


} 
whi it 


and he is tialist in science 


an inder iker;: he does not select fron 


othe 


mei 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


mon stock something from his own; and no wel] 
read man, no one who wishes to be acquair 
with the progress of modern thought, can : 
to be ignorant of his teaching. 
get a glimpse of the philosophy of the radics 
school of Great Britain on a great many points, 
given in a short compass, he can not do bett 
than read Professor Huxley’s ‘* Lay Sermons,” 
Sir Joun Luspock’s Origin of Civilizat 
and Primitive Condition of Man 1). Applet 
and Co. le for the fa 
contains than for 


If one wishes ¢ 


is rather valual cts which j 
they 
classified—or rather the disorder in which they 
are thrown together —or the phil sophy which 
they are called on to attest. The author's obj 
appears to be to show that man has gradually 
developed into his present condition from a savag 
te; that barbarism was the primitive conditior 
of mankind ; that the real garden was a wilder 


the order in which 


sta 
ness, and the true Adam a brutal savage. 
sustain this conclusion, which, in j 
impinges equally upon science, hi 
ligion, he has gathered a great intity of facts 
ning man in a It is tl 
collection of facts which gives the book its sole 
value, for they are of equal interest to those wh 
accept and those 
‘Their perusal should certain) 
convince the most sentimental admirer of primi 
tive life, the bitterest hater of the conventional 
ism of modern civilization, of the folly alike of his 
The mind of the 
s the weakness but not the simplicity ot 
thatofachild. It ‘*is weak and easily confused ; 
ies him.” He is almost, yes, 
sometimes entirely, without natural affecti 
‘In the interior of Borneo they [savages] are 
found living absolutely in a state of nature.... 
Children and parents separate, and think no more 
of each other.” 


story, ¢ 


conce Savage state. 


1 : 
d conclusions, 


who 


e sufficient to 


affection and of his a¥ersion. 


ava 


conversation we: 


He is almost oblivious of distin: 
tions between right and wrong, at least indifferent 
to them. ‘* What!” said a savage to Burton; 
shall [ starve while my sister has children 
whom I can sell?’ Races absolutely without 
religion are rare ; but races whose religion is more 
debasing than impiety are common. ‘Their dei- 
ties ave invariably evil, not good ; worshiped be- 
cause of fear, not for love’s sake ; are *‘ approach 
ed by di Even the intel- 
lectual absurdity of the rudest forms of idolatry 
they are unable to appreciate. ‘* We make and 
break our gods daily,” said a negro to Bosman. 
rh 
conceptions ; slavery is almost universal; the con 
dition of woman is every where that of servitude 
cruel, hing, and complete. Marriage is 
consummated by the mere capture of the wo- 
man. And as to conventionalism, fashion 
nowhere so odious and tyrannical a task-master 
as among the savages, who, almost without ex 
ception, are enslaved by customs and fantastic 
notions, most of which are in the last degree bru- 
taland degrading. Such aresome of the outlines 
which the author gives us of savage life and char- 
acter. Asa book of curious and interesting facts 
his work is both entertaining and instructive. As 
a contribution to philosophy, as a discussion of 
the problem of the origin of the race, it is crude, 
fragmentary, and unsatisfactory. 
€*, Seribner and Co, add to their illustrated Li 
rary of Wonders two volumes, ¢ 


1” Sp-t)] 


nd /, which contains in a small compass & 


sil 


inces, not by prayers.” 


ir social life is on a level with their religious 


crus 


1s 


b 


ne on Strength 
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good deal of information on ath le tic games and 
norts of allages; the other on Ba Asce? 
a subject invested with some spec ial j interest 
the use which Paris has lately been making of b: 
Like the rest of the series they 
lotal, readable; v 
entertaining books than as complete 
their respective topi ics. 
Lockyer’s D. 
contains some specially valuable 


are ant 
aluabie ra 
treatises 


ey. 


on 


Appleton and Co, 
features. Alu 
explanation of the spectroscope and its uses, a 
very clear view of our own position in relation to 
the stars in the account of the “ 
’ and a very clear statement of 
motion in the heavenly | 


Astronomy 


shape of our uni 
the rate of 
some ot 
numb 


verse, 


proper odies, 


i at least, our own sun among the 
we note as examples of its excelle 
e genuine helps to an understai 

We note one or two inaccuracies, 
expression probably an of thought, and 
count as a singular and unfortunate nthe 


» to tell us bv whor 


lustrations at 
f the text. 


Olt 
rather tl 
ymissi¢ 
n the book was prepared 


American public, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


lica- 
tte 


ROBERTS BROTHERS continue their repul 

ion of ARTHUR HEtps's works. Jssays W 
in the Intervals of Business is one of his earliest 
and is not one of his best. Compa S 
f my Solitude, on the other hand, is one of his 
a veritable companion in 
thoughtful, suggesting mu 

not exacting much study of 

yet fruitful reading.—It is impos- 
ibe CHARLES oe DLEY WARNER'S 
ssipings about My r Gar 
Fields, Osgood, and Co aaied *r than by quot- 
ing a sentence from the introductory letter which 
contributes to the volume: 


n 
volumes, 


solitude 


easy 
e to dese 


isant gt in a 


He y Ward Bee het 
‘Nov, truly, one may not learn from this little 
book either divinity or horticulture ; but if he 
a pure happiness from the simple stores of Na- 
ture, he will gain from our friend’s garden what 
Adam lost in his, and what neither philosophy 
divinity has always been able to restore. ’- 
Che only results of the otherwise fruitless 
fort of the Western Union ‘Telegraph Compar 
to establish an overland route to Europe 
Behring Straits were three volumes of travel 
hrough hitherto unknown. Messrs. 
Whymper and Dall have told us something of 
their experiences in Alaska. Mr. GeorGE Ken- 
NAN, in Tent Life in Siberia (G. P. Putnam and 
Son), carries us across the straits to a land vet less 
known. His book is not so well written'as Mr. 
Whymper’s, nor so scientific and exhaustive as 
Mr. Dall’s, but it is quite as entertaining as the 
first, and much more agreeable than the second. 
The author has a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
which imparts to the story of his adventures a 
flavor of humor that adds greatly to its zest.— 
We see nothing in Tarne’s Art in the Nether 
lands L evp dtand Holt) to lead us to alter the 
opinion which we have hitherto expressed of the 
great French critic—great, undoubtedly, if you 
only remember that he is French, and judges of 
all thivigs by the outside, rarely or never by thei 
moral meaning. —German thought has made 
great progress in the world since 1847, ean n 
FREDERICK HenGr’s Prose Writers of Germany 
first made its appearance in America. Its it flu 


rets 


nor 


revions 


RECORD. 


an those who 
to see a new 
ress of Porter and 
to commend it as 
h which any one, 
a general and 
fragmentar,’ 


rman liter 


compreh 
and supernci 
ature and Ge 
WW Harpers 
and sometimes gray ay 
, by ALEXANDER . 


respondent F the London 


ers 
the oc- 
Times 


the reader 


SHAND, 


a different 

convenien 

reading y | 

MacLrop, 

ivel, | 1 with feeling, 

ha good deal of terse and 

Dr. MacLeod relates only 

‘ experienced during 

hurried journey through the Bengal Presi- 
except as he 


turns & 7 Fa some 
of the scenes in the Sepoy 


rebellion, 
made Allahabad, ey d= and 
Lucknow historic names. n dealing with these 
ation of feeling 
enha , his 


NORMAN D.D., is 
at t 
or¢ rous eloquet ce, 


at he himself and 


wit 


ve 


which 


mode 
rather 


nces 


expression. ie Student’s M. 
A. WHITE 
retending t ny spe 


without 
th 


5 tne 


Widdleton), 
dition, tell story 
ly and perspicuously. 
ind Rome are add- 

; log f other na- 
with a ch on the class poets and 

I tices of ani Its onplnasnl 
want in school literature, which has hitherto lack 
ed a wholly 
and it has st 


N. J 


ial ert 


es ¢ 


unexceptionable text-book on the 
od the crucial test of ex- 
| for three years in a 


. . a ’ } 
rmin a young iadaies be- 


having been us¢ 
manuscript fi 
fore being 


of ** Alice 


‘iment, 
seminary 
given to the public, Sil . 
in Wonderland 
book so well done in its peculiar sphere as John 
Who; 7 the News-hoy rts Brothers). 
Fully as wonderful in its way telling an utter 
impossibility for a truth as are the sketches by 
Edward Everett Hale, so that it interests old 
boys and girls, the story is yet so simply told 
it very popular also with the children. 
Its local hits ought to give it special popular- 
‘the hub Che most feature 
del Suburban Architect Bicknell 
and Co.) is its collection of elevations embody- 
ing suggestions of pleasing but inexpensive exte- 
and vill But it 
roof; it 
mig ht be 
size; in 
1 larger propor- 
than any modern 
architect should venture to suggest; it is almost 
wholly deficient important details 
height of cellars, and facilities 
for ventilation 
it gives no 


1c¢ 


» the days 
have found no 


er 


as to make 
ity at valuable 


in M re 


ige residences. 


riors for 

exhibits great sameness in its styles of 

lacks the number of floor plans that 

justly expected from 

those which it gives 

tion of small sleeping-1 
} 


country 


t] 
ooms 
such 


in as 


ceilings, size of 
of 


estimates 


attic ace over chambers; 
of and as a whole 
it unpleasantly suggests an architect's advertise- 
ment. 
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E OF NERVOUS EXCITATION, 


2AT 

R 01 ESSOR HELMHOLTZ announces, as 
Pp" sult of some recent experiments made 
by M ext. that the rate at which excitation is 
propagated along the 
between thirty 
that the r 
winter. By the 
the arm the 


2 motor nerves in man varies 
and ninety yards per second, and 
greater in summer than in 
artificial coolit irming of 
iccelerating influence of temperature 
L lit ha >quent 
ly been dete » interval of time be 
tween an impulse of the voluntary power and the 
correspondiny of the muscle is 


in winter tl 


apidity 1s 
ig Or Wi 
een fullv ascertained, an 
mined t 


$3 CONSE 


movement greater 


Man in summer, 


SUPPOSED NATURAL 
FOREST 


ORIGIN OF 
FIRES, 


SOME 


of fires 


ests Of Ger rm 


The great 
in the pine for 
der circumstan vhe 
of accidenta rv ‘if 
gested to 


during summer 
and France, un- 


» there wa 


ny 
sno 
incendiarism, 
idea 


spontanec 


ispicion 
has sug- 


hrader the that these may 
In most 
of these st » resin is collected in larg: 
quantity from the bark, and 
an nce may take 
place whenever the bark is accidentally cracked. 
Mr. Schrader suggests that the tear-shaped drops 
of resin, in from the tree, may form 
ich the rays of the sun may be 
and act upon the inflammable sur- 
and thereby fire to them. In 
cases, possibly, a vapor of escaping tur 
tulso, by its combustibility, cause the 
fire to spread with greater rapidity 


isure us. 
punctures made in 


exudation of the same substa 


running 
ler } nel } 
enses, through wh 
concentrated, 
roundings, 
in iny 
pentine may 


set 


MAN IN THE TERTIARY PERIOD. 
na work on the geology of France, published 
in 1868, the author, M. Raulin, took 
ground against he authenticity of certain 
ed flint implements found in the fresh-water lime 
stone (lower miocene) of Beauce, and which had 
been claimed to indicate the existence of mai 
in France during the tertiary period. This gen- 
tleman now, in a recent communication, takes 
pains to retract his skepticism as previously ex- 
pressed, in consequence of the careful examin- 
ation to which he has lately submitted both these 
specimens and the lox 5 Ile 
low ¢ as established indisputa- 
did really ex 
“a that we may as- 
sume as proved that it extended through at least 
five viz.: the limestone of 
Beauce, or the lower miocene, the Falun, the 
the pliocene or diluvium, and the mod- 
While, however, entirely satisfied of 
the human origin of these early remains, he by 
no means assents to the idea thi : they belonge d 
to the present species of man, but thinks that 
the these through 
a range of formations, proves unquestionably 


strong 


assert- 


‘ality where they occur, 
‘onsiders the fact 
bly that the 
ist at the time mentioned 


genus homo, or man, 


successive faunas, 
‘Touraine, 
ern epoch. 


existence of remains, such 
that their makers must have possessed charac- 
teristics in structure of special peculiarity ; and 
since the genus rhinoceros occurs in these same 
five successive faunas, represented in each by 
distinct and successive species, which, whether 
evolved one from the other, o 
many distinct creatic 


r the subject of as 
exhibited strongly 


ms, yet 
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marked differences, 
of the genus man in all probability also varied 
in like manner. M. Raulin expressly desires 
that his remarks on this subject may not be take 
as asserting a belief in the tr: insform: ition of th 
different species of man, one from another, 0 

to the descent of the older species from a com- 
mon stock with that of the primitive monkey 
but he thinks that, as we have no means of 

ing the characteristics of the tertiary m: in ex 
cepting by the rude implements he has left, shoul | 
hi 1s remains ever be disvove red, the present su 
gestions on his part will be thoroughly substan- 


he suspects that the speci 


tiated, 


CULTIVATION OF CINCIONA-TREE 
ALGIERS, 

We have already referred to the attempts of 
the British government to cultivate the cinchona 
plant in its colonies, and we now learn that a 
similar experiment has been made by the Fren 
in Algiers with equally satisfactory results. ‘T) 
plants were reared in a hot-house in France, 
and the soil kept uniformly and moderatel; 
damp—this appearing to be the c 
tions essential to success. As the heat of t 
sun became more powerful the development was 
more rapid, es} ecially in those ] lants nearest the 
glass. About the end of June the plants wer 
transferred to the open air, 


IN 


i 


one of 


mdai- 


and remained expo 
to the sun until the end of September, when tl 
were taken to Algeria, 
be now doing well. 


where they are said to 


CURE OF CHRONIC SOMNAMBULISM. 

A foreign medical journal mentions two in- 
stances in which chronic somnambulism was 
cured administering bromide of potassium, 
given in one instance varying 
thirty to one hundred grains per day ; 
other cas 


by 
the dose rom 
; and in the 
e fifteen grains were given both morn 
ing and evening. ‘The attacks in each case grad- 
ually became less and less frequent, and in a 
short time entirely ceased. 

GERMAN EXPLORATIONS IN GREENLAND. 

Our readers will remember that the German 
exploring expedition which went out in 1869 for 
the purpose of Arctic discovery has lately returned 
home, the sailing vessel of the expedition hav- 
ing been wrecked on the east coast of Greenland, 
her entire crew, however, being saved. The 
steamer returned in good condition. Enough 
of the results of the expedition have been pub- 
lished to furnish the means of judgin 
extent, of the advantages secured, which are 
thought to be of great interest; not the least 
being the acquisition of a foothold of property 
in the north, possession having been taken of 

previously unoceupied portion of the coast of 
Greenland, extending for about thirty German 
miles, or from latitude 75° to latitude 77 An 
apology is made for the absence of any consid 
erable amount of actual discovery, account 
of the excessive rigor of the winds, this being 
very much greater than that experienced in the 
neighboring regions during the previous explo- 
rations on the part of English vessels. The por- 
tion of Greenland explored by this expedition is 
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mized at a distance. 


Von suglin, the well-known explorer in 
Africa, has lately been turning his attention to 
x A ‘ Arctic researches, and during the past summer, 
EMBOSSING WOOD. jin company with Count Zeil, left Hamburg on 
the 13th of June, and Tromsde, in Norway, on 
the 3d of July, for the purpose of examining the 
istern Spitzbergen. With 


a whit ewash- by rg or othe 


In the increasing taste for ornamenting furni- 
ure and other articles with carvings of wood, 
many devices have been adopted for facilitating | unknown region of Es 
the work, and reproducing readily and with ab-| asmall boat of only thirty-one tons, and manned 
f certain patterns. | by seven Norwe sailors, they reached the 

pitzbergen, determined the po- 


solute accuracy many copies ¢ 
eastern coast of Sy} I 
extended greatly our 


The finest work is, of course, that executed by 
the hands of the accomplished artist, since prop- 
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knowledge of the region from 77° to 79 intitle 
latitude. ‘They passed through the Walter Thy 
mer Straits, which were at one time supposed to 
be impassal ble, and made collections of various 
kinds, including rocks and fossils, 
was a saurian eighteen feet in length. 
TEMPERATURE OF THE 
Dr. Zéllner, whose graphic pictures of the phe- 
nomena of the solar atmosphere are well-known 
to many of our readers, has lately discussed anew 
the question of the temperature and phy 
of the sun. 
nences which pre sent 
are really produced 
forces pt 


dre 


SUN. 


sical con 
dition 


Assuming that the promi- 
the 
by 


appearance of eruptions 
the action of explosive 
jecting vast quantities of glowing hy- 
into the chrom: he applies 
iples of thermo-dynamics to determine the 
and pressure in different portions of the 
and atmosphere. He obtains as a 
probable minimum \ ilu ie for the temperature of 
the chromos phe re, 49,850° Fahr.; and for the 
tempera of the interior region, whence the 
hydrogen is erupted, 123,150° Fahr. Assuming 
the atmospheric pressure at the base of the chro 
mosphere to be about equal to seven inches of the 
mercurial barometer, he finds the pressure at the 
level of the nuclei of the spots to be about 184,000 
atmospheres, and the pressure in the inner region 
before ni 1 noless than 4,070,000 atmospheres. 


ren sphe re, 
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sun’s mass 
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SULPHIDES. 

tals often occur of much 
ical p int of view, but which 
can not be reduce _ in consequence of the great 
of fuel. *, Kopp, ina recent pay per, 

hte of a experime nts 
h substances, for the purpose of ascer- 

taining whether certain cheap and abundant 
chemical reagents can be made to act upon the 
minerals in question (without at the same time 
affecting their gangue), so as to bring them into 
a condition fit for being readily converted into 
metals. The reagents named as suitable for 
the purpose in question are common salt, 
ride of iron, and hydrochloric acid. In this pa- 
per it is stated that the most economical method 
of extracting the small quantity of copper pres- 
ent in previously burned pyrites consists in first 
exposing the burned substance to heat and moist 

ure, and then pouring over the material a solu 
tion of common salt. A smali addition of hy- 
drochlorie acid is useful, and the copper in this 
way becomes conyerted into a soluble chloride. 


e sulphic 


in 


scarcity 
mentions the 


series of 


upe 
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n suc 


THE MICROSCOPE IN GEOLOGY, 


The microscope has rendered its aid to an 
immense number of branches of physical inves- 
tigation in turn, and quite lately its value to the 
geologist has been shown by the researches of 
Mr. David Forbes and others. Mr. Allport in 
a recent communication gives, as the result of 
many hundreds of sections of rocks 
als, the assurance, first, that the mineral constit- 
uents of the melaphyres and other fine-grained 
igneous rocks may be determined thereby with 
certainty—a result which has not been attained 
by any other method of examination. Second, 
that the mineral constituents of the true voicanic 
rocks and of the old melaphyres are generally the 
same. Third, that the old rocks have almost 
vavariably undergone a considerable amount of 


among which 


chlo- | 


and miner- | 
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deen ation, and thi ut this shenee preinng consti- 
tutes the difference now existing between them 


and the recent volcanic basalts, 


ALKALINITY OF CARBONATE 

According to Mr. Skey, ul 
vey of New Zealand, carbonate of lime is alk 
line rather than neutral, as shown by the fi 
that when prepared by igniting pure oxalate of 
lime in a close crucible, at a dull red heat, it 
gives an intense alkaline reaction with reddened 
litmus paper, after moistening with water, or aft 
er re-ignition with pure carbonate of ammonia ; 
carbonate of lime, prepared directly from chlo- 
ride of calcium and bicarbonate of soda, g 
the same reaction with test paper. Other ex 
periments are specified, all tending to substa 
tiate the same general proposition. 


OF LIME. 
of the Geological Sur. 


PROTECTION AGAINST SEA-SICKNESS. 

Mr. Bessemer, the well-known 
the process for manufacturing steel bearing hi 
name, has lately been engaged in completing his 
plan, already announced, of securing a comfort- 
able passage at sea, in the most stormy weather, 
by constructing a cabin, the floor of which, unde: 
all circumstances, remains horizontal, no matter 
what motion may be given to the vessel. This 
cabin is circular in shape, and hung on gimbals 
at the centre, the point of suspension in the shij 
being so chosen that the cabin, as a whole, shall 
have as little vertical motion as possible. 
vessel is now being constructed to test the pl: 
and if the actual experiment result satisfact: 
it is believed that sea-sickness will be practica 
unknown during a voyage in a cabin of the ney 
arrangement, 


inventor of 


I 


VISION OF THE YOUNG MOLE. 

It is a fact well known to naturalists that in 
“vs ny cases where a full-grown animal is marked 
by the absence of certain organs or appendages 
found in the majority of its class, th *y exist in 
a normal condition in the fetal stage. ‘This is 
shown in the occurrence of teeth in the jaws of 
the young whale (which are totally wanting after 
birth), the incisor teeth of the fetal rodent, the 
existence of eyes on both sides of the head in 
the young flounder, ete. A new instance of this 
general principle has been recently announced in 
regard to the European mole, the adult of which 
is usually considered to be blind. ‘The fetal 
mole, however, according to Mr. Lee, in a late 
paper, is endowed with organs of vision, which 
at the time of birth are of considerable perfec 
tion, but in advancing age certain changes take 
place in the base of the skull, which terminate 
in the destruction of the most important struc 
tures on which the enjoyment of the sense of 
sight depends. 

ALUMINIUM FOR SMALL WEIGHTS. 

Dr. Phipson recommends very warmly the em 
ployment of aluminium in the manufacture of 
very small weights. ‘The advantages, 
forth by him, are their immunity from the in- 
convenience attaching to the use of brass weights 
in a chemical laboratory, in retaining their brill 
iancy untarnished, and in not losing their value 
by oxidation. The much greater bulk occupied 
by a given weight, as compared with brass o1 
other metal, enables one to handle them much 


as set 





more readily, and a considerably smaller weight 

an be used, without inconvenience, than 

heen generally thought practicable in such cases. 

A set used by Dr. Phipson contains fourteen 

ghts, from half a gramme to one and a half 

lligrammes, the latter (less than the one-forti- 
not being very 


has 


th of a g easily handled 


1 grain 
when made of any other metal. 


BOILING POINT OF UNMISCIBLE LIQUIDS, 
Mr. Kundt announces in Poggendorff’s ‘* An 
len” that where two liquids having different 
iling points are brought together, that do not 
combine with each other, as, for example, water 
and benzole, water and oil of cloves, water and 
sulphide of carbon, etc., they will boil at a low 
er temperature than when the more volatile of 
the liquids is brought to ebullition by itself. 
[his fact may be placed side by side with that 
lately published, that a liquid having a boiling 
nt higher than that of water cat 
to boil by steam applied through pipes in a suit 


able manner. 


1 be brought 


HAUGHTON ON ANIMAL MECHANICS, 


Professor Haughton, of Dublin, announces for 
mmediate publication his long-expected work on 
The author is well known 
as a comparative anatomist, as well as an excel- 


animal mechanics. 


nt mathematician, two qualifications necessary 
for the successful treatment of the subject. The 
Atheneum is of the opinion that there has been 
) writer on animal mechanics since the time of 
Barrelli, in the seventeenth century, so competent 
discuss the subject as Dr. Haughton; the 
brothers Weber, of Giessen, who have also writ 
ten on the subject, one of them an anatomist an 
the other a mathematician, scarcely meeting the 


“quirements in the case. 


WORK ON EUROPEAN MOLLUSCA. 

Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, well known for his book 
n British shells, and fo connection with 
1e recent deep-sea dredgings of the British 
Commission, announces a work on the mollusca 
f the European seas. This will, it is hoped, 
irnish especially the means for a satisfactory 
omparison of the fauna of that part of the 
world with that of the Atlantic coast of North 
America, a field which has been explored with 
so much thoroughness by Dr. Stimpson, Profes- 
sor Verrill, Count Pourtalés, and other living 
American naturalists 


his 


SIMPLE WASHING AND IRONING MACHINES. 

An English contemporary describes a simple 
apparatus, to be used in washing, that certainly 
has the merit of great simplicity. It consists of 
a neat hand frame, about nine inches long by 
five inches wide, weighing about one and a half 
pounds, and having one plain and two corrugated 
rollers, or one corrugated and two plain rollers, 
between which are about three dozen patent 
knuckle rubbers. The clothes being well soak- 
ed in a tub or machine, are spread upon the side 
of the tub, or upon a washing-board, and the 
machine drawn quickly over them until the dirt 
is washed out. ‘The clothes are then taken out 
of water, and the operation repeated, by which 
means they are pressed dry, and made ready for 
hanging out. No hand-rubbing is needed, and 
it is stated that any one can use it. There is 
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any strain or violence to the linen. 


said to be no noise mat the operation, nor 
Another ar- 
f similar utility is a simple contrivance, 
ider-frame about sixteen inches 
to be used on a 


100thing and mangling ap- 


le ¢ 
consisting ofan ul 
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FITTING CANDLES 
Many of our re 

4 of 
small for the sockets of the can 
ble to drop out at an unpropitious moment, o1 
else, it becomes difficult,.if not 
impossible, to insert them so as to be secure ly 


INTO SOCKETS. 
ders have « xperienced the in- 
which, being too 


ilestick, are lia 


convenience using candles, 


being too large, 
fastened. As a question of important domestic 
Germ scends 
is trouble avoided He 
remarks that the only certain mode of effecting 
the adhesion of the candle to the candlestick is 
by melting the one into the other. For this pur- 
pose, if the socket be too lar , the candle is to 
be lighted and held in an inverted position ovei 
the socket sufficiently long lera 
ble amount of melted to drip into it, 
whereupon the basal end of the candle is to be 
and held until melted portion is 
The connection of the two will then be 
that the be lifted with pei 
| by the 3 well as by the can 
dlestick. Should the socket be 
lower end of the candle is to be held over another 
and the part melted off allowed 
ket as befi until sufficient- 
is to be set into the 
former case. Cand] 


economy, a recent in writer conde 
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CERIUM A TEST FOI 


. STRYCHNINE. 
The oxide of cerium is recommended as a val- 
uable test of strychnine, 


since when concentrated 


sulphuric acid is poured over strychnine, and ox 
ide of cerium added to the mixture, a beautiful 
», a similar result 
also taking place when the bichromate of potash 
The combination first 
however, with the same intensity of 
le, so that the 
disappeared, that 
produced by the cerium sistent and easily 
rhe blue tint passes gradually into 
a cherry red, and then remains unaltered for sev- 
eral days. It is stated that 
thousandth of a grain of strychnine can | 
ly recognized by this test. Other vegetable alka- 
loids give a totally different reaction with cerium, 
and can not, therefore, be confounded with the 
strychnine. 


blue color makes its appearance 


is used instead of cerium. 
mentioned 
is much more dural 


n has ke 


color, when 


chrome reacti ng since 


recognized. 


hundred- 
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the one 


SECRET WRITING 

In former 
conducted by writing with milk, diluted sulphuric 
acid, or a solution of cobalt, which, colorless un- 
der ordinary circumstances, becomes visible by 
heating the paper. At the present time, how- 
ever, a very ditferent class of fluids is used, es- 
pecially the dilute saline solutions, which are 
known to the receiver of the letter alone. With- 
out being specially skilled in chemistry, the re- 


times secret correspondence was 
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lat the same time 
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ved form of apparatus has recently been 

in which the loaves are first cut longi 

ven plates, and then into various 

ind narrow and ultimately into 
bical blocks of any desired dimensions, 


ossible 


strips, 


so that a given number ‘ sty, ¢ 
more—shall weigh exactly a pound. The same 
machine sorts out the perfect cubes from thi 
that are imperfect, and sifts the sugar filings in: 
a receiver, and grinds up al 


forty, fifty, or sixty 


he im perfec t blo 


ired d gree of fir 


into grained sugar of any de f { 


ness, the whole being accomplished in the 


fa 


SUBSTITUTION OF STRONTIAN, ETC 
LIME IN BONE, 
g to some investigations of M. Papil 
itly presented to the Academy of § 
es in Paris, it has been ascertained th: 
tain percentage of strontian, magnesia, or aly 
mina may be substituted for the lime normal 
resent in bone, without affecting 


] ting essentially its 
condition. The experiments were tried a 
pigeons and other animals, by supplying th 
with water mixed with the different salts of } 
and with grain incrusted by a fin 
paste of one or other of the ing { 
tion. While no parti 


I 1 upon the ¢ 


ash and soda, 
edients in q 
ce seemed 
exercised 

m its being kille 

] 

a chemical examin 
substance experimented 


e bones sub 
the particula 
vith was found to ent 


ity into the 


in very considerable quan ash, 
POISON OF THE SCORPION, 
liversity of opinion has prevailed among 

‘vers in regard to the true racter of tl 
poison of the scorpion, and ; 
wounds inflicted by it, this, pc 
to a great degree upon 


te9 
aie 


in the 
>is thought t 


rence 
amined, 


more fatal than that 


cies e) By some 


of the ver 
not want 
any dangero 
paper, by Jousset, 
l, and the: 
xperiments upon three species are p1 


but, on the other hand, there are 


of 


ose who ridicule the idea 
In a recent 
itically investigate 
sented. One of these, the common scorpion of 
Europe, is dismissed by him as being entirely 
significant, on account of its small size, wh 
ly exceeds an inch in 1] A second 
species, the Scorpio occitanus, is more than twi 
the length of the first-mentioned, and its bit 
proved to be in many cases very serious, although 
not fatal. A third species, however, the African 
scorpion, which sometimes attains a length of 
from four to our author found not 
unfrequently to produce a mortal wound. As is 
well known, the venomous apparatus of the scor- 
pion is situated in the end of the tail, and coi 
sists of a blackish, recurved point, pierced nea 
its tip by two small slits, which allow the venom 
to pass into the wound when inflicted. But even 
with the most venomous species the result is not 
an instantaneous death in the case of the large 
vertebrates, a certain length of time being re 
quired to allow the physiological effect of the 
poison to develop itself. The venom is a color 
less and limpid liquid, acid, soluble in water, but 
little so in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and of a 
density a little greater than that of water. A 
microscopical examination shows it to be a per- 
fectly transparent liquid, with a few, epithelial 
cells and fine granules. 
When we consider the small quantity of poison 
which a scorpion can emit, scarcely the three- 
hundredth part of a grain, and bear in mind 


scarce 


ngth. 


six in 


nes, 
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that this may cause death in a large dog, 
ell admit that the 
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nly when lif us 
to be confounded with the 


after death, but 


ly been re¢ onded very warmly by 


I ly 
ssor Gamgee, under the name ! 
antist and 


him, as potent 


of chloralum, 
disinfectant, beir 
is chloride of zine or cay 


an sptic g, as state 
bolic 
cid, and at the same time non-poisonous, and 
At 
it is somewhat expensive in its prepara- 
although, if it be really all that is claimed, 
ne method will doubtless be devised for manu- 
facturing it at a cheap rate. It may be prepared 
by mixing solutions of sulphate of alumina and 
chloride of calcium, both of them cheap com- 
mercial products. In this operation sulphate of 
lime is precipitated, while the hydrochloride re 
mains dissolved. ‘his may be evaporated at a 
gentle heat, crystals forming on cooling 


ip. 


e from any unpleasant smell whatever. 


MBOUNDOU POISON, 

Mr. Du Chaillu, in the account of his travels, 
gives some interesting particulars in regard to the 
use, by the natives, of what he calls the ordeal 
root of Goumbe, or the mboundou of the na- 
tives. A recent report upon this plant to the Paris 
Academy informs us that it is a new species of 
the strychnine group, differing somewhat from 
the true strychnine, as shown by experiments 
prosecuted upon frogs, in not causing rigidity. 
When a very weak dose is injected under the skin 
of a frog, the poison simply produces constraint 
in the limbs, or a sort of paralysis, which pre- 
vents it from leaping easily, and forces it to crawl. 
With a larger dose similarly introduced, tetanic 
convulsions are brought on when the animal is 
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work, while that of other animals, sucl 
pig, et requir 
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Intestinal Worms, or entoz 
known, frequent guests of the : 


even excepting f man, 
abode, uninvite ed, but 
sistently, in almost every p 
whether in the intestines, the 
the brain, the 
discovered 


viscera 
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1e Delhi boil, an affection 


cur in what is called t 
which prevails in In 
water is used for ab 
this water have the 
human beings are afl 
skin is rubbed in t 
scopical examination of the boil is said to show 
the presence of eggs of an intestinal worm be 
longing to the group of Distomata, of which the 
sheep-fluke isa well-known representative. These 
appear to penetrate the skin and produce the ulcei 


in question. 
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DISTINGUISHING REAL 
DEATH. 
A new of distinguishing between rea 
and apparent death has been recently submitted 
o the consideration of the Academy of Medicine, 

aris It consists in the insertion of a bright 
the body ; and it is said that 
} is present the needle soon becomes 
tarnished by oxidation; while, on the other 
hand, if death has taken place, the needle will 
retain its brightness for half an hour or more. 
According to Dr. Laborde, the author of the 
communication, oxidation, with its attendant 
electrical phenomena, indicates that death is only 
ipparent, i the entire 
n of real death. 


FROM APPARENT 


mode 


edie into 


absence of oxidation is 


a sig 
ANCIENT PHC: 


> considerable 


NICIAN SUN-DIAL. 
Som interest has lately been ex- 
cited by the exhibition, before the Academy of 
of P fragment of an ancient 
sun-dial, obtained during the French campaign 
in Syria in 1860 by M. Renan. This gentle 
man, then forming part of the scientific mission 
connected with the army, caused excavations to 
be made in different localities in ancient Phce 
nicia, and among the objects of more or less in 
terest brought to light in this way was the frag- 
ment in question. It presented certain mathe 
matical peculiarities which are too technical to 


sciences aris, Of a 
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be ieweden ed hanes but its entire arrangement 
was quite scientific, and it has been restored and 
completed so as to show very distinctly the plan. 
The epoch of its construction is believed to be 
subsequent to that of the great Geometers of 
Alexandria, without whose labors and discover 
ies it could not have been worked off: and 
is probable that it is to be included emong the 
works of the Greco-Egyptian renaissance, 
MODE OF ADMINISTERING CHLORAL 
According to M. Limousin, of Paris, 
of the difficulties which attend the application 
and use of hydrate of chloral may be avoided | by 
taking advantage of its property of becoming | 
quid at a temperature of about 112°, placing it 
at this heat in capsules or pill covers, where it 
readily solidifies in cooling. In this way the 
medicine may be kept in a state of purity, a1 
for any length of time, divided into doses of 
definite extent, according to the necessities of 
the case. It is a 
whether, 


some 


} 


serious question, however, 
introduced into the stomach in its con 
centrated condition, it is not liable to produ 
dangerous action upon the mucous membrane. 
The inventor of the process is decided as to its 
harmless character ; but some of his colleagues 
have protested against employing it in practi: 

before careful experiments as 


to the point in 
question. 





Chitur’s Wrstorical Rerord. 


UNITED STATES. 
Se R Record closes December 21. The third 
session of the Forty 


first Congress 
menced December 5. 

The President communicated to both Houses 
the usual annual Message, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief synopsis: We have been blessed 
with a year of prosperity and increased domestic 
harmony. A free exercise of the elective fran- 
however, been denied to citizens, in 
some of the States lately 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas 
have been restored to representation in Congress. 
Georgia alone is excluded, and she will probably 
take her place at the beginning of 1871. 

Soon after the beginning of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war the United States had given her protec 
tion to North Germans domiciled in France. The 
same protection had been extended to the citizens 
of other nations. Recognition had been prompt- 
ly tendered to the French republic ; 
ernment had declined to mediate between the 
hostile powers. A proclamation had been is- 
defining the duties of the United States as 
a neutral, and the corresponding obligations of 
her citizens, followed by other proclamations as 
circumstances demanded. 


com- 


chise has, 
exceptional cases, in 
in rebellion. 


but the gov- 


sued 


Since the close of the last session the condition 

Cuban insurrection has not materially 

ged. In an early stage of the contest the 

rities of Spain inaugurated a system of ar- 

bitr ary arrests, of close confinement, and of mili- 
tary trial and execution of persons suspected of 

complicity with the insurgents, and of summary 
embargo of their properties, and sequestration of 


| their revenues by executive warrant. 


Such pro- 
ceedings, so far as they affected the persons or 
property of citizens of the United States, were ir 
violation of the provisions of the treaty of 17 

between the United States and Spain. Repre- 
sentations of injuries resulting to several persons 
claiming to be citizens of the United States, by 
reason of such violations, were made to the Span- 
ish government. From April, 1869, to June 
last, the Spanish minister at Washington had 
been clothed with a limited power to aid in re 
dressing such wrongs. 


That power was found 
to be withdrawn, ; 1 


‘in view,” as it was said, * « 

the favorable situation in which the island of 
Cuba” then ‘*‘was;” which, however, did not 
lead to a revocation or suspension of the ex 
traordinary and arbitrary functions exercised by 
the executive power in Cuba; and we were 
obliged to make our complaints at Madrid. In 
the negotiations thus opened, and still pending 
there, the United States only claimed that for 
the future the rights secured to their citizens by 
treaty should be respected in Cuba, and that as 
to the past a joint tribunal should be established 
in the United States with full jurisdiction oyer all 
such claims. Before such an impartial tribunal 
each claimant would be required to prove his 
ease. On the other hand, Spain would be at 
liberty to traverse every material fact, and thus 
complete equity would be done. A case which 
at one time threatened seriously to affect the re- 
lations between the United States and Spain has 
already been disposed of in this way. The claim 
of the owners of the Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall, 
for the illegal seizure and detention of that ves- 





sel, was referred to arbitration by mutual consent, 
and has resulted in an award to the United States 


wr the owners of the sum of $19,702 50 in gold. 
Another and long-pending claim of like nature, 
that of the whale-ship Canada, has been disposed 
of by friendly arbitrament during the present 
year. It was referred, by the joint consent of 
Brazil and the United States, to the decision of 
Sir Edward Thornton, her Britannic Majesty’s 
minister at Washington, who kindly undertook 
the laborious task of examining the voluminous 
mass of correspondence and testimony submitted 
by the two governments, and awarded to the 
United States the sum of $100,740 09 in gold, 
which has since been paid by the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

On the 29th of October last a peace-conference 
under the auspices of the United States was 
opened between Spain and the allied South 
American republics, attended by the ministers 
of Spain, Peru, Chili, and Ecuador, and presided 
over by our Secretary of State. In consequence 
of the absence of a minister from Bolivia, the con- 
ference was postponed. ‘The time is not far dis 
tant when the European political connection with 
this continent will cease. should be 
shaped in view of this so as to ally the commer- 
cial interests of the Spanish-American states 
more closely with our own, and thus give the 
United States all the pre-eminence and advantage 
which Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay 
templated when they proposed to join in the 
igress of Panama. 
he treaty for the annexation of San Domingo 

led to receive the requisite two-thirds vote of 
the Senate in the last session. The moment it 
is known that the United States has entirely 
abandoned this project a free port will be nego- 

ed for by European nations in the Bay of Sa 
mana. <A large commercial city will spring up, 
to which we will be tributary, without receiving 
corresponding benefits, and then will be seen the 
folly of our rejecting so great a prize. 


Our policy 


Ce 


n 
Y 

ai 
A 


tint 
vat 


‘The gov 

ernment of San Domingo has voluntarily sought 
this annexation. It is a weak power, number 

ing probably less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand souls, and yet possessing one of the 
richest territories under the sun, capable of sup- 
porting a population of ten millions of people in 
luxury. The people of San Domingo are no 

capable of maintaining themselves in their pres- 
ent condition, and must look for outside support. 
They yearn for the protection of our free insti- 
tutions and laws, our progress and civilization. 
Shall we refuse them? The acquisition of San 
Domingo is desirable because of its geographical 
position. It commands the entrance to the Ca- 
ribbean Sea and the Isthmus transit of commerce. 
It possesses the richest soil, best and most capa 
cious harbors, most salubrious climate, and the 
most valuable products of the forest, mine, and 
soil of any of the West India Islands. Its pos- 
session by us will in a few years build up a coast- 
wise commerce of immense magnitude, which 
will go far toward restoring to us our lost mer- 
chant marine. It will give to us those articles 
which we consume so largely and do not pro- 
duce, thus equalizing our exports and imports. 
In case of foreign war it will give us command 
of all the islands referred to, and thus prevent an 
enemy from ever again possessing himself of a 
rendezvous upon our very coast. At present our 
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coast trade between the States bordering on the 
Atlantic and those bordering on the Gulf of Mex 
ico is cut in two by the Bahamas and the An- 
tilles. Twice we must, as it were, pass through 
foreign countries to get by sea from Georgia to 
the west coast of California. 

It is to be regretted that our representations 
in regard to the injurious effects, especially upon 
the revenue of the United States, of the policy 
of the Mexican government, in exempting from 
impost duties a large tract of its territory on our 
borders, have not only been fruitless, but that it 
is even proposed in that country to extend the 
limits within which the privilege adverted to has 
hitherto been enjoyed. 

The massacres of French and 
dents at Tien-tsin, under cir¢ 


Russian resi 
umstances of great 
barbarity, were supposed by some to have been 
premeditated, and to indicate a purpose among 
the populace to exterminate foreigners in the 
Chinese empire. The evidence fails to estab 
lish such a supposition, but shows a complicit, 
between the local authorities andthe mob. The 
government at 
een disposed to fulfill its treaty obligations, so 
far as it was able to do so. 


Pekin, however, seems to have 


The ratifications of the naturalization conven- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States 
have also been exchanged during the recess ; and 
thus a long-standing dispute between the two 
governments has been settled in accordance with 
the principles always contended for by the United 
States. 

No conclusion has been reached for the ad 
justment of the claims against Great Britain 
growing out of the course adopted by that gov 
ernment during the rebellion. The cabinet of 
London, so far as its views have been ¢€ xpressec! 
does not appear to be willing to concede thut 
her Majesty’s government was guilty of any ne 
ligence, or did or permitted any act during the 
war of which the United States has just cause 
of complaint. Our firm and unaltera 
tions are directly the reverse. It is recommend- 
ed, therefore, that Congress authorize the ap- 
pointment of a commission to take proof of the 
amounts and the ownership of these several 


» convic- 


claims, on notice to the representative of her 
Majesty at Washington, and that authority be 
given for the settlement of these claims by the 
United States, so that the government shall have 
the ownership of the private claims, as well as 
the responsible control of all the demands ag 
Great Britain. 

The course pursued by the Canadian authori- 
ties toward the fishermen of the United States 
during the past season has not been marked by a 
friendly feeling. By the first article of the con- 
vention of 1818, between Great Britain and the 
United States, it was agreed that the inhabitants 
of the United States should have forever, in com- 
mon with British subjects, the right of taking 
fish In the 
waters not included in the limits named in the 
convention (within three miles of parts of the 
British coast) it has been the custom for many 
years to give to intruding fishermen of the United 
States a reasonable warning of their violation of 
the technical rights of Great Britain. The im- 
perial government is understood to have delegated 
the whole or a share of its jurisdiction or con- 
tro! of these in-shore fishing-grounds to the colo- 


inst 


in certain waters therein defined. 
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» Dominion of Canada, 
but irresponsible agent 
| powers in an unfriend- 


tv known as the 


s semi-independent 


nial authori 
and thi 

has exercised its delegated } 

Vessels have been seized without notice 
or warning, in violation of the custom previously 


ly way 


prevailing, al 1 have been taken into the colonial 
ports, 
( 


eir voyages broken up, and the vessels 


sition has been mani 
art of Canada in the main 


m of rigl t 


iendly disp 
tenane 
to exclude the citizens of the 
the navigation of the St. 
This river constitutes a natural out- 
in for eight States, with an aggre- 
about 17,600,000 inhabitants, 
age of 661,367 tons upon 
The foreign 
ports on these waters is open to 
and the major part of it is 
ttoms. If the American sea- 
<d from this natural avenue to the 
» monope ly of the direct commerce of 
orts with the Atlantie would be in for 
s, their vessels on transatlantic voyages 
access to our lake ports which would 
» American vessels on similar voyages, 
» such a proposition is to refute its justice. 
ressed commerce is a subject to which 
special attention was cael at the last session, 
and it was then suggested that we would have to 
look more to the countries south of us and to 
hina and Japan for its revival. Our represent- 
atives to all these governments have exerted their 
to enc ourage trade between the United 
the countries to which they are ac 
credited. ut the fact exists that the carrying 
is done almost entirely in foreign bottoms, and 
this state of affairs exists we can not con- 
ol our due ch ire of ree of the world. 
n the Pacific States and China and 
Japan is about all the carrying trade now con 
ducted in American vessels. <A liberal policy 
is recommended toward that line of American 
one that will insu success, and 
even increased usefulness. ‘The cost of building 
iron vessels, the only ones that can compete with 
foreign in the carrying trade, is so much 
i the United States than in foreign coun- 
tries that without some assistance from the gov- 
ernment they can not be successfully built here. 
There will be several propositi ns laid before 
Con the course of the present session 
looking to a rem¢ ly for this evil. Even if it 
cost to the national treasury, 
1 that such encouragement will be given 
American shipping on the high 
seas and American ship-building at home. 

It is recommended to transfer from the De- 
partment of State to the Department of the In- 
terior all powers and duties in relation to ‘Terri- 
tories; also the transfer from the Interior to the 
War Department the Pension Bureau, so far as 
it regulates the payment of soldiers’ pensions, 
and to the Navy Department the payment of na- 
val pensions 

The estimates for the expenses of the govern- 
ment for the next fiscal year are $18,244,346 O1 
less than for the current one, but exceed the 
appropriations for the present year, for the same 
ivems, $8,972,127 56. In this estimate, how- 

2,358,278 37 for public works 
un under Congressional provision, 


from 


states 


to th 


e@ oces 


commerce 


British competition, 


influence 


States and 


while 
the comme 


That betwe 


teamers ; re its 


ships 


greater 1! 


gress in 
should be at 


it is hope 
as will 


some 
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heretofore be 


ever, 
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and of r whi Lich only so much is asked ‘ 
may choose to give: The appropriation for t} 

same works for the present fiscal year wa 
$11,984,518 08. 

The average value of gold, as compared with 
national currency, for the whole of the year 
was about 134, and for eleven months of 1870 
the same relative valne has been about 115. 

The tax collected from the people has been r¢ 
duced more than eighty million dollars per ar 
num. 

The naval appropriations made for the last 
current years were evidently intended by ( 
gress, and are sufficient, only to keep the na 
its present footing, by the repairing and refitting 
of our old ships. ‘This policy must, of course 
gradually but surely destroy the navy, and it is 
in itself far from economical. 

It can hardly be wise statesmanship in a go 
ernment which represents a country with ov 
five thousand miles of coast line on both oceans, 
exclusive of Alaska, and containing forty million 
of progressive people, with relations of every na 
ture with ee every foreign country, to 
with such inadequate means of enforcing 
foreign policy, either of protection or redress. 

The civil service reform is advocated. It 
should go beyond the mere fixing of the tenure 
of office of clerks and employés who do not re- 
quire ‘‘the advice and consent of the 
to make their appointments complete 
govern not the tenure, 


as Cor 


1869 


rest 


anv 


senate 
It should 
ut the mauner of making 
all appointments. ‘There is no duty which so 
much embarrasses the executive and heads of 
departments as that of appointments; nor is 
there any such arduous and thankless labor im- 
posed on Senators and Representatives as that 
of finding places for constituents. ‘The present 
system does not secure the best men, and often 
not even fit men, for public place. 

Reform in the management of Indian affair 


| has received the special attention of the adm 


istration from its inauguration to the pr 
day. The experiment of making it a missi 
work was tried with a few agencies, given to the 
denomination of Friends, and has been found to 
work most advantageously. All and 
superintendencies not so disposed of were given 
to officers of the army. 

During the last fiscal year 8,095,413 acres of 
public land were disposed of. Of this quantity 
8,698,910.05 acres were taken under the home- 
stead law, and 2,159,515.81 sold for cash. The 
remainder was located with military warrants, 
college or Indian scrip, or applied in satisfaction 
of grants to railroads, or for other — uses, 
The entries under the Aecfinetbe- law during the 
last year covered 961,545 acres more than those 
during the preceding year. ‘The opinion that 
the public lands should be regarded chiefly as a 
source of revenue is no longer maintained. The 
rapid settlement and successful cultivation of 
them are now justly considered of more import- 
ance to our well-being than is the fund which 
the sale of them would produce. 

In addition to the swamp and overflowed lands 
granted to the States in which they are situated, 
the lands taken under the agricultural college 
acts and for internal improvement purposes, un- 
der the act of September, 1841, and the acts sup- 
plemental thereto, there had been conveyed, up 
to the close of the last fiscal year, by patent or 


agencies 
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estimate 
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nsion rolls. 


purposes 
al from offic 
#1000; a bill to 
al and vice-admiral 
wancies occur in the same, and to reduc e 
r of rear-admirals to three and of com- 
0 six, by omission to fill vacanci 
a resolution in favor 
al disabilities; a resolution author- 
ssident to appoint a commission to 


} 


t San Domingo to gather inform: ition relating 
island, and report the same to the Presi 
resolutions (which were adopted) institu- 

ing searching investigations into the cost of col 

cting the customs revenue of the country, and 
amount of money received and paid out at the 
sveral custom-houses., 
In the House: bills for the revival of naviga 
tion and the commercial interests of the cou 
» of these provides for the removal of all duties 
n materials used in building vessels for the for- 
ign trade, and two othevs provide for the Ameri 
can registry of foreign vessels) ; a bill to abolish 
the franking privilege ; a bill (which was passed 
r the abolition of the ranks of admiral and 
vice-admiral in the navy; a resolution aut 
izing the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the eX] ediency of negotiating for the ac- 
quisition of San Domingo; a resolution (adopt 
ed) advocating the abolition of the present re\ 
enue system as soon as consistent with the credit 
of the government; an amendment (which was 
passed 103 to 65) to the postal laws, abolishing 
the franking privilege ; a bin to admit to Ameri- 
registry ships over two thousand tons burden, 
vherever built, and to admit free of duty ship- 
building materials for ships of over two thousand 
tons—the latter to be admitted to the coasting- 
trade, but not the former. 
In both Houses bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for the abolition of the income tax. 
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A LITTLE hilarity was enjoyed a few days 
ago at the Supreme Court, where Judge 
were holdi 
\ promil 

sion to m a motion, said : 
‘Your Honor, I have a motion to make in 
here I have a little responsibility at stake. 

ed,” responded the Judge 

s I should have said, that I make the 
the ot relieving mysell 


was ng chambers. 
1ent member of the bar, having occa- 


ake 


a 


purpose from 


l 


the 


when 


re} lie 
purps 
ict that 


promptl 
for thi 
ith the 
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‘But, 
come here 
familiar w 
hospital up 

The point was quickly 
Court, l 


th smiles, 


Judge, ‘* why 
you must | 
there is a foundling 


il 
fi 
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, ae 
and for 
audience 


taken, 
and 


as it were, 


a moment 
counsel, bar, * wreathed 
mselves in 


genious Yankee 
1S} ecting 


THE ir is endeavoring to in 
veigle Briton, as we perceive by 
the following advertisement in a London paper : 
Sie SHORT PERSONS. —Any one (Male or Femak 
wishing to increase in Height and Symmetry of 
Figure, by means of a remarkable physiological discov- 
: nd a sta imped directec d envelope to Captain 

S.), Church Terrace, Kentis h Town, 


the unsi 


FRORD 
n, N.W. 
In professing to have found out how to add a 
cubit, or » portion of the cubit, to the stat- 
ure, in spite of the Bible, Captain F. Stattord 
-) has certainly made a very remarkable 
LYS ical discovery ; but why limit the ad- 
ntag » short persons ? 
ed something which will make short persons 
grow, but have no effect on tall persons ? 
don’t Capt FS. (i 


} Tain 
neral ge—LTOW 


(U.S 
- 
t 


vi anna t 


\ hy 
. 5.) propose to make a 
avera them up all to about the 


same height 


? 


he 


An officer ha t 
communic: 

At the ec 
dispute” I 
witnessed, Ww 


Treasury at W 


ishington thus 
of our recent ‘‘ little 
in Washington, and 
the hasty return of most 
first battle of Bull Run. 
and, for a few hours, com 
Every man had an awful 
ind he told it. 
iven by 


mmencement 
was residing 
ith others, 
of our army from the 
All was excitement, 
plete demoralization, 
tale to tell, 
this, g 
Virginiy 
Hote l: 
“De fust ting we know’d we see de sogers 
comin’, 
ions—d 


a colored teamster 
riment 


belonging to a 


reg , to a large crowd in Willard’s 


and I should tink dar war millions on mill- 
e cap’n ob de regiment sing’d out ‘drap 
down dar! drap down dar!’ but Lor’! ’twa’n't 
de bung-shells come and took dar heads 
clear off! Dis chile tink him dead for suah, 
and in de confusement Massa Gibbon’s mules 
got loose wid six niggers on “em, and run smack 
and smoove into Massa Linkum’s lines 
tured o p 


S 


no use ; 


t 


and cap- 
urselt 

Most of us have witnessed at funerals scenes 
that were any thing but funereal. A lady in El- 
mira mentions a touching instance of the 
prieties in a good woman of that place at the 
funeral of her husband. Just before the sexton 
was abi to »w down the coffin-lid the an- 


Has he discov- | 


Among others was | 
g | 


pro- | 


Drawer, 


guished widow came forward and said, ** Wait q 
minute; let me dust George off!” and, taking g 
cloth, coolly dusted off the face of the defunct, 
and then dusted off the coffin; after which, 
an old ballad hath it: 
The corpse with care were borne 
To mingle with its na-tive cl: 
-gle with its na-tive clay. 


as 
away, 


Tue result of taking a genial view of thing 
generally, as it affects longevity, has a pleasa 
example in one Captain Morris, whose name 
mentioned in a volume received by the last 
steamer. Many years since the Captain retired 
to a villa presented to him by his old friend th 
Duke of Norfolk. Here he ‘‘ drank the pu 
pleasures of the rural life” long after many a 

| bright light of his own time had flickered out, 
and become almost forgotten. He died in his 
ninety-third year, ‘The good man presented a 
rare combination of mirth and prudence, ] 
as human conduct seldom offers for imitation 
He retained his gaieté de cwur to the last; 
that with equal truth and spirit he remonstrated : 
When life charms my heart, must I kindly be told 
I’m too gay and too happy for one that’s so old‘ 


U 
1s 


such 


Unwortny men will occasionally find 
way into the ministry of denomination. 
As a rule, however, their misdeeds are generally 
discovered, ‘The following instance of imperti 
nent clerical officiousness, promptly rebuked 

| comes to us from a Kansas correspondent : 
| Old Dr. -is a Kentuckian, fond of a ci 
gar and a little game of cards. In his employ 
was a young man who, though professedly a 
Methodist, had so far backslidden as to ph a 
little sometimes. ‘The two were sitting in the 
| house one rainy day having a game of euchr 
The Rey. Mr. - , the resident Methodist min- 
ister, dropped in, ‘and after glancing at the doc- 
| tor’s hand passed around behind the young man, 
took a seat, and quietly watched the game. The 
young man was about to play a certain card, 
| when the minister whispered to him: 
** Don't play that; if you do you'll be euchred 
sure.” 
Whereupon the doctor, waxing irate, said : 
**See here, Mr. ——, L ain't playing this game 
against the whole Methodist Conference. If the 
| Conference wants to put up a V, I'll play them 
a rub.” 

This reverend brother was soon discovered to 
be a ‘* mistake,” and was deposed from the min- 
istry. 


| their 


every 


AN enterprising and fair-dealing business man 
in Augusta, Maine, was lately met at the door 
of his grocery by an honest-looking Frenchman, 
an entire stranger to him, who asked credit for 
a barrel of flour. ‘‘I can pay half ze cash down 
and ze bal-ance next Saturday, sure.” ‘The mer- 
chant without hesitation turned to one of his 
clerks and, with a kindly smile upon the would- 
be owner of the barrel of flour, said: ‘* This 
good man wants to get trusted for a barrel of 
flour; he'll pay half down and the rest next Sat- 
urday. Ill risk him; he’s good as gold; open 
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a fresh barrel, weigh out half, deliver it in good 
hape at his house, put the barrel away safely, 
nd take it down next Saturday when he pays 
the balance; never refuse to trust an honest-look- 
ing man for bre 1d.” the money 
paid, and t wed French gentleman departed rejoic- 
an abur ndance of flour 


It was done; 
ing in and unlimited 
redit. 


READY, though perhaps for the moment 
n unpleasant, mode of payment for live stock 
nes to the Drawer from Buffalo: 
A farmer residing in Erie County sold a pair 
rs to an Indian named John Smoke, re 
iding on the Indian Reservation near Buffalo, 
ho was to pay for them if they suited. After 
I what he thoug ght time enough, he 
went to Smoke and said, John, it’s time 
hose steers were paid for; you must either pay 
return them, or take an infernal lick- 


was 
Now, 
me¢ 


> now, 


characteristic stolidity 
after thinking a m 


Che Indian, with 
] 


countenance, replied, 


‘Y-e-3 


of 
ment : 
I guess that’s best way to settle it!” 

WHEN writes invitations to dinner one 
ild be careful of one’s phraseology. We hear 
an instance where a giver of nice dinners ap- 


one 


ided to his invitation the cautionary postscript : 
it seven, go at elev en.” 

vited desiring to have w 
scribed as a ‘* bender,” 
space between the ‘* 


But one of the 
hat is sometimes de- 


*Come ¢ 


and noticing rather a wide 
] and the ‘‘at,” carefully 
inserted between them the little monosyllable it 
Coming in in high spirits our voung friend ex- 
pressed thanks to the host for jolly sort of 
invitation he had received. On the host’s at 
ition being directed to it he perce to his 
nishment, that it rea ‘Come at seven, go 
sven!” It is under srstood that at the hour 
they went it. 


£0 
£9, 


rived, 


nan 


Some years ago there was 
New Hampshire, a somew 


stationed in Canaan, 
eccentric Method- 
r, known as ‘‘ Happy John”—a zeal- 

us, devout man, who had one little failing: 
when preaching he took no note of time, and 
would frequently break off the thread of his dis- 
course to allude to any thing that at the moment 
might particularly attract his attention. On one 
ecasion, when walking up and down the aisles 
between the services, exhorting, he noticed one 
of the leading members of the congregation quiet- 
ly seated in a pew cleaning his nails with a pen- 
knife. ‘The sight was annoying to ‘* Happy John,” 
who frequently cast his eyes toward the brother. 
At last, unable to endure it longer, he called out 
from across the house: ‘*‘ Brother Johnson, for 
gqoodne ss $ ake put up that knife , and attend to 
th SE : 


as 


souls | 


Tue anecdote of Judge Chase, of Vermont— 
in the October number of the Drawer—deciding 
that the Supreme Court of that State was not in 
session to determine the ownership of a turkey, 
reminds a Maine correspondent of a charge of 
Judge Redington, formerly Judge of the District 
Court of Maine, who, after the evidence had been 
given and speeches made in a long and tedious 
case, W here the amount in controversy was a mere 
trifle, charged the jury in the following unique 
and Jaconic manner: *‘ Gentlemen of the jury, 


DRAWER. 


I don’t know what you think of this case, and ] 


don’t care. Mr. Sheriff, take charg 


e of the jury.’ 


AN 


neving 


i ngl sh e¢ 
s through 


mmerel 
that cour 
rds ar 


is jotted down and put 


i put 


al traveler, 
trv, having 


uaint 


in his jom 
a fanc y for 
old churches, 
it lit 


Visitil 
} 


lg chur 


tle volume 


into a ne 


few of the curious epitaphs that have fallen un- 


nM tice We quote six or 


athedral yard, 


I seven: 
In ¢ hester ¢ on a child aged 
hiteen cob 
He woke, a 
Too bitter 


’s cup to sip; 
ip to sip; 


In Aston church 
to the m« mory of Je 


My 


yard, Birmit 
yhn Dowler : 


Sledge and Hammer lie r 
My Bellows too have k 

My Fire’s extinct, my 

And in the Dust 

My Co 8 spent 

My Nail are Work is don 


arove, my 


In 


mem 


Ilington churel 
ry of William T 
Liv 
Buri 
Haven church-yard, 
Thomas Tippe 
l 
Reaper with kind regard t 
Nor heedless pass where T I ashes lay ; 
st he was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind, 
i dared do what few dared do, speak his mind. 
wuy and History well he knew, 
s versed in Puysick and in Surgery 
best old Stixco he both brewed and sok 
x did one knavish act to get his Gold; 
He played throug th Life a varied, comic part, 
And knew immortal Hvpisras by heart. 
= ADER, in real truth, such w Man: 


r, wiser, laugh more, if you can. 


Hig ~~“ 


amber 


Warwickshire, in 
Poorly 
Por rly 
In New 


memory of 


Poorly Dyed, 
1 no one Cryed 


Sussex, to the 


is GRAVE survey, 


is the 


London, 
hard Hislop 


{ Winte rs Day, 


cemetery, 
of Rik 


the private 
nh: 


Isling tol 


full fed; 

s to Bed: 
the day 
least to pay. 


ups and g 
lingers out 
soonest has the 


» oldest one 
d is he that 
goes the 


> that 


In Bridport church-yard, 
aged mail pace 

A hig 

Ace 


Dorset, on a child 


ly favored pro »bationer, 
-pted withou 


x exercised. 


Hants, 


In Basingstoke cemetery in memory 

of Anthony Cu 

This world’s a City full of crooked streets, 

pnd death the Market-place where all men meets; 
If life was Merchandise that men could buy, : 
The rich would live and none but poor would dic. 


In Milbrook church-yard, near 
on Eliza Newman, died 1772: 
Like a tender Rose Tree was | my spouse to me; 


Her offspring 


Three 


Southampt 


Pluckt, ‘ iv 
went before, Her ife went W 
I stay with the 3 Our sorrows for 
Till Christ our only hope Our 


th the ¢ 
to mix, 
Joys doth Fix. 

A GENTLEMAN in Alabama writes the Drawer 
that recently, in his town, a young man was be- 
ing examined by the trustees of the township for 
the position of school-teacher. One 
ficials aske od the question : 

“Mr. ™ as you teach that the world is 
round, « rs 


of these of- 


’ replied the as 
I 


nirant 
pirant, 
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thing, and some another: 
ust as he pa ¢ 


and 


its pl 


t long ago, 
ading the ** Address 
where occur these lines : 


ame ft 


ll either, 


wn, neé some boys, 
were re 
l-Goose,”’ 


ne to z 


, irom Z ’ 
rough the boundless sky thy 


certain fligh 


that I must tread ilone 


s that is « 
r baby 
h a recent baby was 


> Drawer by a 


atte The w 
welg 
functionary 


comes, 


ht on weig t was piled, 
ied a ton! 
proud, 


yan 


1 llowing copy of a will re 
robate in one of the 


interior 


compatible the cultivation of 
with the sundering of the 
ns of wedded life: 


en ti 
this 
to » trust 


to for 
her with 

pay her cori 
atte By “by law. 


C88 COr 
nny Kanvute. 
, Ww 

Doctor Joun Burnuam, formerly a resident 
of the eastern p ut of Maine, was a man of high 
standing, and } 
the National 
attending to the duties of his profession as a 
practicing ph 
his gift’ as 
afterward embraced 
salvation. In 


sion, on 
+} 


held several offices of trust under 


land stat 


e administrations. Besides 


ysician, he sometimes ‘‘ improved 

Originally a Baptist, he 
the doctrine of universal 
relating the story of his conver- 
asion, he said he resisted 
1e assent of his heart to _— truth of the doc- 
trines of Universalism f 1 long time after he 
light, because he was ‘ aielilios to give up 
the idea that there ought to be a hell for the 
St l 


a preacher. 
a certain oce 


caw 


tickneys down in Orland.’ 
Tue Right Rey. Dr. Clarkson, Episcopal Mis- 

sionary Bishop of the Northwest, writes to his 

the Rev. Dr ‘from the beautiful 
ich means ‘* Dakota,” that his 


Twing, 


dur ring 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE, 
late visitation to that Ter itory he four id I Alf 
aot a in one |] 7 ‘The vera 

Bishop U larkson” (which was pleasa it for 
young a man as Bishop C.), and that in anot 
he was greeted with the following notice : 
Clarkson, of the Episcopal Society, will 
re _ ol-house this evening, a 
e Right of Confo 


{posta matt 
‘*Gon.” 
of Nature,” 
that | 


Pierre, 
‘has ] laced 


sad to heaven ; 


says St. in his ** Harmor 
upon earth two ¢ 
He has set them at the t 
extremities of life—one at the entrance, the oth 
at the The first is that of innocen 
tl that of en” 


issue. 
e second, 
THERE is published in London a little ] 
called The Matrin onial Ne 

dated October 29, 
rious as showing how pe 
ing in respects 


's, a copy of whicl 
It is cu- 
ple in England, moy- 
ible society, resort to the short ar 
E pop] throt the columns 
* the press, rather than to the old mode of 
few years of old-fashioned courtship. We co] 
a few of these advertisements: 

\ Gentleman holding the rank of Major in the 

i dian Army, having an income of £14 200 per 
wishes to meet with a lady, aged from 25 to 
would not object to go to India in a few months 
must be a lady by i and education, 
affectionate disp who could appr ciate 

and, with prive ite 


1870, is before us. 


mode of * ving” igh 


musical, 


rself. 
ury will be orded to the f 
A Young merchant in Manch 
fX ing a comfortable income, wants to sett! 
would like a young lady about 20, fair and ni 
ing; must be of good family, and well educated 
Manchester man of 24, and comfortable i 
come, sehienigren.. for a wife! The thing look 
impossible; yet there it is, with no appear 
boat it of invention or design to swindle. 
is another of the most business-like kind : 
Gentleman, aged about 50, and having an incor 
LX of about £500 a year, would like to correspo 
with some lady of suitable age and position. 


ily wotictios: 


, ared 2 . and 


And another, in which the advertiser positively 
belongs to the class most ‘‘run after” by mar 
riageable young women in the whole country, 
is a man who has only to pick and choose among 
the embroidered slippers sent to him: 


Clergyman, aged 28, with a nice living, good resi- 

dence, and well connected, wishes to marry, 1 
would like to correspond with a young lady under 3 
years of age, and having some private property of her 
own, 

Clergyman, tall, dark, handsome, aged about 30, 
LA whose present income is £150, would like to cor- 
pond with a lovable lady, from 20 to 35 years of 
», with some means in her own right. He would 

to exchange cartes with 747 or 491, 


r take this: 


Gentleman, aged 36, witl 
Lt nice private property, would like to correspond 
with some nice young lady under 80, with a view to 
marriage. 


Or this: 


Clergyman of the Established Church, aged 26, 
£\. tall and good-looking, but with only £100 per an- 
num, wishes to marry, and would like to correspond 
with a young lady of good family, pleasing appear- 
ance, and some means. 


Or this: 


Young Lady, aged 25, well connected, accom- 
LA plished, and of good appearance, would corre- 
spond with a gentleman having means to maintain 4 


like 


a good business, and : 





has no property, but is of an atfectik 
d would d te herself to the 
nd 


cheerful, warm- 


correspond with some 
, Willing to ma 


> has ho money. 


netimes menti 
the advertis 
always mentions her means, if sh 
almost invariably states that she 
99 es 60 
“amiable, Ol 
s noti 
te—a point on which the men are equa 
ink. and which is evident irded on both 


ies as of the first import , the one on which 


ndred years ag 


marvelous boy 


iwh only eighteen years of age. 


est as he was the cleverest Boh 

He wrote a politica ‘ 
Briton, Wilkes’s journal; but, though accepted, 
» essay Was not printed, in consequence ot the 
th of the Lord Mayor, Chatterton’s patron. 
i i ileulated the results 
y, Which had begun 


yortable slave 


of the Britis] 
the following hum: 
’ was written and ciret 
luminaries presen 


auces it 


rep! 


e Apology; , 
y Doxolos y; ‘] ing 9 ge r 2 a 
*hraseolog . 
s+, who, being seriously 


sent for : wyer draw his will. After de 
ng his estate, he said: ‘‘I want it distinctly 
understood that I except from the will my favor 
ite mule, ‘ Jack,’ and ‘the old forked-tree field.’ ’ 
yer, as he wi about ft ie art, asked 


The 


»wers, a 


iot so the. 


yeen m 1 mm 
for Electro-biology, 
» seems ever to bruit. crime, W: 
ty, Georgi 
By be ca arnt ing a 
3 upon da : 
5 Conchol opened a lette1 {ro 
Except when the oyster-shell gapes on our plates. from one o 
‘I's d d him to ap} 
I's depose tne} v oo . l “ eins ph 
1 certail ly seem to h No, he mutter af ( altel reading 
savans, like Hooker, still illov ndrol : him. the letter: ‘* we n’t practice in the court 


are somevy 


they s 


where that fellow 


\ pornos are g7net SF pocmner ns Tuis from St. Albans, Vermont : 
nd prate about proper pyramidal piles; an ties : cay > ala os ey 
travelers care to neglect Entomology, When Jett rson was Vics I resident the V er- 
Their wakefulness often its study beguiles. mont Legislature had a Scotchman for chaplain. 





HARPER'S 
ised every day to pray for the President, bat 
t for Jefferson. member said to him 
day that if he did not mention the Vice- 
resident it would be attributed to politics, 
** Indeed,” said he, ** I did not know there was 
a mon, : 


Some 


ind the next 
Lord would bless 
continued, and the Vice 
l, hitherto to us unknown.” 


1 1 lained to him 
morning he prayed that the 
the President, and 
President 


rb work recently published in Lon 
‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 

» find the following which 

ot remembe1 have n in 


anecdote, 
hitherto se 
Sir Anthony Hart, one of the ablest, kindliest, 
purest men presided upon the Trish 
Chancery Bench, had before him on one occa- 
sion Daniel O'Connell, who, in the case in which 
he was engaged, sted to the Lord Chancel 
at it would be more profitable for his client 

iin trust-money was invested in landed se- 

y, which - deed allowed, instead of gov 
ernment funds, then very low. ‘The Chancellor 
lied that **he would be glad to increase the 
a O'Connell's clients if he saw the 
was good, but, from all he could learn, 
of Ireland were more covered with 
Suits thé 


wh » ever 


sugge 


in with corn.” 
in 
Sir 


ry 
attorney 
tone, ** True, 


reapers 


in an under 


here the 


court rejoined, 


Anthony, and are 


we find the remark of an 
just be eo beta Math- 
inkin iat he did not 
if it ex- 


Ireland would be off in a 


same volume 
r. made 
against dr 


In the 
r onice 


y's crusade 


elieve in spontane ous combus stion, for, 


yple 


the pe 


from the same source: 
afterward Lord Chancellor) 
into iracter which 
to the shrewd sense 


ANOTHER, 
Plunkett 
keen insight 
ali ec 


made him 
and caustic 
f the peasantry of the counties embraced 
A witness who was very ready 
s on the direct examination was 
when Plunkett commenced to cross 
examine him. On Plunkett taunting him with 
his change of manner, the 

n't help it; the questions put him in a dol- 


ch 
promptly 
humor ¢ 
by the circuit. 
with his 


very obtuse 


answe 


witness said 
couldr 
ted the J 
‘ 1; ** what 

worl d before.” 
my lord,” said Plunkett, ‘‘ it is an af 
mon rh. It is a confusion of 
proceeding from a corruption of the 


», Lord Avon- 


is ae I never 


— 
heard the 
oh 
fection 
the head, 
heart.” 


com enou 


ANOTHER : 
As the 
Irish courts, the arrival of the latest 
always eagerly looked for, more especially before 
the year 1820, when reports of cases argued and 
determined in the courts of law and equity in 
ireland may be said to have regularly commenced. 
‘Are you sure, Mr. Plunkett,” inquired Lord 
Chancellor Manners, ‘‘ that what you have stated 

is the law ?” P 
** It unquestionably was the law half an hour 


rept rts was 


NEW MONTHL Y MAGA 


had that | 


**he | 


nglish decisions always governed the | 


ZINE 

replied Plunkett, looking at his watch: 
but, as the packet is now due, I’ll not be posi- 
tive.” 


ago, 


Sometmes a bit of fine writing comes to ys 
from the far interior, like the following, for ex- 
ample, from the Fort Scott Telegram: 

‘* Death, with fleshless knuckles, rapped at the 
door of Mrs. J. N. B- ’ssoul; and obedient to 
the inexorable call, the spirit of that loved wo 
man floated up to its Creator, leaving her beloved 
husband, children, and friends to mourn over the 
mortal casket.” 

A one the fence of St. Paul’s Chapel, in Vesey 
Street, whence that ‘* business” removed 
when the fence around City Hall Park was taken 
down, may be purchased, for a few cents, any 
number of sentimental and other songs. By w: 
of showing what’s current inthe same line abroad, 
we quote a verse or so from a few of the street 
songs just now popular in London. ‘The first is 
of a melancholy character, and begins thus: 

I'm 
And ¢ 
The poem goes on to say that this lady was seen 
turning a mangle. The gentleman offered to 
assist her, which she allowed. He turned the 
mangle until he was tired, and then fell on his 
knees and declared his passion. As an accepted 
lover he went every day to turn the mangle, and he 
was happy until he heard that another person per 
formed that function in his The ne 
lover was a marquis 

After that she appeare oie change in h er ms 

She sold her old man and bought a pianner. 


he 
Now I couldn't turn that, 1 and, ah me! one day 
closed, and my away. 


was 


a flower cut down in the bloom of my youth, 
all through a damsel who spoke not the truth. 


absence. 


found her house love gone 


In the 


Once I was happy, but now I’m forlorn, 

Like an old coat that is tattered and torn; 

Left in this wide world to fret and to mourn, 
Betrayed by a maid in her teens. 


next column is a still more doleful ditty : 


The rival in this case was a performer on the 
trapeze, who smiled on the lady as he hung by 
his nose in the air, and was answered by a smil 
from her. The opposition of parents was un 
availing. ‘The new lover employed his gymnas- 
tic skill to carry off the lady from an upper cham- 
but in this case falsehood received due pun 

ishment, for in the husband of her choice 
aad a master : 


He 


ber; 


she 


taught her gymnastics and dressed her in tight 
To help him to live at his ease 
And made her assume a masc uline name, 

And now she goes on the trapeze. 
But it is poor comfort to a jilted lover to see a 
faithless girl unhappy. We begin to think that 
the course of true love never does run smooth. 
In the next column is the story of False Nelly of 
Bethnal Green : 
For six months her I did court, 

And every thing I bought, 
For we were to be married on the first of May; 
3ut a flash cove named Frank 
Told her he’d got quids in the bank, 
And with this leary boy she ran away. 


We suppose that a specimen of this poetry of 
the blighted heart is inserted in every column 
of a sheet in order to prevent readers getting 
into too good spirits. We find, however, many 
songs which deal not in sentiment, but sound 
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practical advice, and usually bear some familiar 


overb for a title: 


liv Miss Jones, 
“m 


John 
But never 
1e consequence 
That some 


Adams he courted the ely 
asked when she would w 
was, as is often the « 
asked in his stead. 


( 


ise, 


one else 


It is remarkable that man is almost always the 
n » tra But here, by of 
a ballad of a love-sit k maiden 


: ea 
these gedies. 


Vay 


is 


irtial lover, one who noble looked 
ind 

ne } the Horse Guard 
g band. 


in 
il 


h poetical disregard of history, the song states 
at the handsome bandsman of the 


sent with his regiment to New Zealand 


Wit 


th Guards was 


\ 


tur. : 


got tomahawked or 1 l 
a tattooed 


the n wild or took 


d whetl 
t 


ier he 
G ip by atives 


1c 
I< but I know well, while sleeping all 


g tunes on his 


"Peter 
bone. 


Pipeclay playin 
and there we find a song which tells of 
this, foi 

ot tl 


han merely sentimental sorrows ; 


which describes the sufferir € 


rtisans of London : 

Provisions are high, men’s wages are low, 
And all kinds of trade is at a stand; 

When in want of a meal to their uncle’s they 
Is the with the poor working-man. 

is not rhyme, it is truth. The conclu- 

this poem is not more aj ble to the 

r of London than to the poor of New York, 

this season : 


£0, 
case 
if 
yplica 


*twas once shining bright, 
of watt all Posen 
ling trade is in a 

work-houses tradesmen 


ast 


Th ad plight, 
hi the are found. 
rvation is slaying far more than the 


It's made widows and or phans you'll 
as the w althy give money for chs rity 


» poor should be thought of at home. 


sword; 
own. 
abroad 


* 
i 


TH v. Dr. Hall, of this city, tells the story 
‘a Scotchman who sang most piously the hymn, 
Were the 
That were 


whole realm of 
a tribute far 


nature mine, 
too small, 
ll through the singing was fumbling in his 
cket to make sure of the smallest piece of sil- 
r for the contribution-box 
Squire F -is a farmer of Ulster County. 
id in his employ at one time an Irishman. 
by reason of his freshness from the sod, 
was unacquainted with some of our modes of ex 
pression. ‘The Squire had a yoke of fine oxen, 
and one day told Mike, who was working them, 
‘bait” them, and then come in to dinner. 


to ba 


Dinner was about half finished when Mike en 
tered, his face betraying unusual exertion. The 
Squire didn’t notice this, but happened to think 
the oxen. ‘* Mike,” said he, ‘*‘ did you bait 
the oxen ?” j 

Dade,” 


of 
an’ I bate one of them 
an’ I just thought I'd 
out 


replied he, ‘‘ 
till he lay down, he did; 
be after gettin’ me dinner, an’ I would gi 
in’ bate the ither one!” 

The ‘‘ bating” of the other one was abated. 


) 


Herz is a little story of a little three-year-old 


girl, Take it for what it is worth. Opposite 
e house of her parents lives a worthy gentle- 
man named Ordway. Not long ago the grand- 


little 
which 
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1 
1 


lied at | } 


h and the 

1 to attend the funeral, 
When returned 

her mother asked her, 

1 they do 

ma, dey 

and I wouldn’ 


hild of Mr 
girl, 


W 


( Is nouse, 


Ordway 
wud, 


allowed 


desire 
her. she 
ym the funeral serv 
Maud, what dik 


replied ‘Why, 
at Ordway’s ; 


ice 


She *I would 
not live needer — 
would y % 

The be 


iit 
was sung during t 


t, 


d Stat 
Missouri, 
igainst 
* four counts in 
to the las * which the 
counsel 1 The United 
district - attorney the defect, 
th murrer was called, remarked 
to the Court that he desired to ig that count, 
and the clerk was directed to make the entry. 
Next morning tl 


Dcrine the last 
District Court held : 
there was pendir 
Wilkins for forgery 
the indictment, 
ant's 


States 


one 


defend- 
fie a 
admitted 
d 


» record was read in this way: 


ome 
$s to the 


» Missouri fi 


term a 


rt 


isslg 


an S set 
nee of a bankrupt 


f cou action W 
! in 
brought suit to recover from one Brush cer- 
pr ught b of the 
upt mkrupt law. Mr. 
ployed by ish lefend him, 
ind as preliminary found it material to pre 
del livery of th > property. None actually ¢ 
livered except a lk mirror, and Mr. B 
expected to make this such a symbolical delivery 
as would save his case, and so posted his client. 
Upon the trial Mr. Brush was asked by the at 
mney of the assignee if he had bought the goods 
of the bonkremt, He replied that he had. 
‘Were the y delivered to you ?” 
‘Oh there 
rave m¢ 
held that a 


cal delivery, and 


ere an 


sonal property y him 


yank 


5 - Was empk 


was i@- 


irge 


5 


tc 


t 
Uf 


yes ; was a diaboli 


1e » one of the 1 


} 
C 
legal boli 


ourt 


I rench 


the | 
W 


Possinty some of our brethren of 
or bar may see the following a ne 
tion of a legal principle. <A wt judicial au- 
thority has said that ‘the reason of the law 
the life of the law.”’ Such being the undoubted 
fact, the second reason given in the si 
cision makes the law of the 
deed : 

Not a man named 
ployed, in the State of Nevada, h 
ment of a pack-train of mul long 
woman named Mrs. Blake. He sold the mules, 
got the cash, and made time to San Fran 
The lady followed, and, after some delay 
and difficulty, found hi He offered to 
refund the m« y diti would 
“y hi Mrs. B., of rejected the 
proposition, and caused Allen to be arrested for 
embezzlement. He 1. On the trial 
the assistant-district-attorney his open- 
ing to the or briefly octting forth the above 
facts. The j udge, however, stated that the facts 
charged, if prove ‘en, saul not constitute a crime 


in applica- 


é 


18 


ibjoined 2d, de- 


case very 


long since was em- 


re- 


manag 


yc OW 
cisco. 


' her 
m. ther 


ne ( that she 


> nr 
mar m. ies course 


was dicte 


in 
made 
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h as there was no se- bhatt, and worsted him. To postpone the defeat 
a8 W ) to surren- | Wright cried out: 
ute ‘**] demand a list of your appointments, Sir! 
I'll get my documents, and meet you et every 
», Sir! Yes, Sir, I dog you all over this dis- 
r stories told y” 
» funny men Stephens pointed to the 
y of all soldiers. ide, and 6a id: 
ie Drawer rf **'Then I ll send Rio home. 


gh!’ 


itson had Tuts is not bad, from a clergyman, who, | 
juently had | confined to his bed by illness, was Called on 
dressed pret- | a brother minister. Says our sick friend, ‘* We 
dreadfully | brother, what did you preach about last Sunday ?” 

‘Well, one sermon was on making sermo 
nd the other on churches.” 

‘Oh, I see,”’ s grunt ed the invalid, 
tion and dec m} Osition.” 

Lit Harry, a four-year-old, was ing 
on the el steps, when an Italian organ-grinder, 
with a monkey, stopped and began to play. Har 
ry's mother gave him a penny, which he thr 
on the walk. The monkey picked it up 
put it into his master’s hat. Harry clapped 
hands with delight, and said, ‘* Ma, ma, don’t 
you think! the m« nkey picked up the penny an 
gave it to his fader !” 

A few days after, while looking out of the 
back window, he saw a little playmate in the 
adjoining yard, when he exclaimed, ‘‘OA, Hele 
Day, your w hite neck does charm me!” Don't 

u think the mother will have to look pretty 

» after that lad when he gets a few yea 


1() 


me also 2 woolen un- In the way of juvenile com position we hav 

-skirt for a lady hi d BoP of late more amusing than the in- 
( -d, from a mature youngster of seven to his 
sister in Washington. It comes to us with high 
ofticial indorsement : 


November 7, 1870. 
Sistrer,—I have learned how to shoot and I wer 
ling last Saturday, and killed a roben and shot 
I it. The other day I went gunning and killed 
plover. The goose is better and it can drink witho 
throwing his hed back. I have to write a comp 
ti mn every Friday. Mary said that sho was making ¢ 
s shirt for herself. 
Arizona, a M: uy tried on her shirt and it was to wide, 
» is eagerly It was wid enought for old Ben the ox 
the price From Ha 
by the news-vendors. ‘The ERTAIN Sages, learned and twistica 
ked at firs yall, and great By reasoning not one whit sophistic 
end then adds the following: Have proved what’s wonderful, to wi 
’ le itt stiehiniane That parts of matter may be split, 
pidge seers , ee, ME And eplit again, ad infinitum 
K place a few And diagrams that much delig 
existence of ai By Mr. Martin, make it out 
Paut Beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


Matter thus splitable, I ween 

With half an eye it may be seen 

That spirit, being much divi iner, 

Must be proportionably finer; 

Nor is this merely postulatum— 

*Tis proved by facts, and thus I state ’em. 


Dame Nature once, in mood of merriment, 
Performed the following droll experiment: 
f Alexander H. Stephens ti She t¢ 0k a most diminished sprite, 
Smaller than microscopic mite ; 
> a And then, by dint of her divinity, 
olitical canvass of 1856 he was ac- Divided it one whole infinity; 
a shagev dog. named Rio, that be- Then culled the very smallest particle, 
“ats ne hienstit: 4 in Cola And shaped the Democratic article— 
RHOWN aS TumsCs n Volum bia | That little, impish, dirty dole 


het ] 


a poate H. R. Wright in de-| That serves for Tony Thompson's soul. 








